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SERMON XLIL 



On moderation. 



Let your moderation be known unto all men, — ^Phili?^ 

piANs, iv. 5. 



THE present state of man is neither doomed to constant 
misery 9 nor designed for complete happiness. It is, in general^ 
a mixed state of comfort and sorrow, of prosperity and adver- 
sity ; neither brightened by uninterrupted sunshine, nor over- 
cast with perpetual shade ; but subject to alternate successions 
of the one, and the other. While such a state forbids despair, 
it also checks presumption. It is equally adverse to desponden- 
cy of mind, and to high elevation of spirits. The temper which 
best suits, is expressed in the text by moderation ; which, as the 
habitual tenour of the soul, the apostle exhorts us to discover in 
our whole conduct ; let it be known unto all men. This virtue 
consists in the equal balance of the soul. It imports such pro- 
per government of our passions and pleasures as shall prevent 
us from running into extremes of any kind ; and shall produce 
a calm and temperate frame of mind. It chiefly respects our 
conduct in that state which comes under the description of ease^ 
or prosperity. Patience, of which I treated in the preceding dis- 
course, directs the proper reflation of the mind, under the dis- 
agreeable incidents of life. Moderation determines the bounds 
within which it should remain, when circumstances are agreea- 
ble or promising. What I now purpose is, to point out some of 
the chief instances in which Moderation ought to take place, and 
to shew the importance of preserving it 

. I. Moderation in our wishes. The active mind of man sel- 
dom or never refts satisfied with its present condition, bow pros- 
perous soever. Originally formed for a wider ran^ o£ ii^jeeta^ 
tor a higher sphere of enjoyments, it finds \fmSl iri %3Feii{^«itu» 
ation of fortune, straitened and confined. Sen3im6-^.jnificienGy 

VOL. II. 2 



10 On Moderation. [sermon xlii. 

in its state, it is ever sending forth the fond desire, the aspir- 
ing wish, after something beyond what is enjoyed at present. 
Hence, that restlessness w^hich prevails so generally among 
mankind. Hence, that disgust of pleasures which Uiey have 
tried ; that passion for novelty ; that ambition of rising to some 
degree of eminence or felicity, of which they have formed to 
themselves an indistinct idea. All which may be considered as 
indications of a certain native, original greatness in the human 
soul, swelling beyond the limits of its present condition, and 
pointing at the higher objects for which it was made. Happy if 
these latent remains of our primitive state served to direct ouF 
wishes towards their proper destination, and to lead us into the 
path of true bliss ! 

But in this dark and bewildered state, the aspiring tendency 
of our nature unfortunately takes an opposite direction, and 
feeds a very misplaced ambition. The flattering appearances 
which here present themselves to sense ; the distinctions which 
fortune confers ; the advantages and pleasures which we imagine 
the world to \ye capable of bestowing, fill up the ultimate wish 
of most men. These are the objects which engross their solitary 
musings, and stimulate their active labours ; which warm the 
breast of the young, animate the industry of the middle-aged, 
and often keep alive the passions of the old, until the very close 
of life. Assuredly, there is nothing unlawful in our wishing to 
be freed from whatever is disagreeable, and to obtain a fuller 
enjoyment oi the comforts of life. But when these wishes are 
not tempered by reason, they are in danger of precipitating us 
into much extravagance and folly. Desires and wishes are the 
first springs of action. When they become exorbitant, the whole 
character is likely to be tainted. If we suffer our fancy to cre- 
ate to itself worlds of ideal happiness ; if we feed our imagina- 
tion with plans of opulence and splendour far beyond our rank ; if 
we fix to our wishes certain stages of high advancement or cer- 
tain degrees of uncommon reputation or distinction, as the sole 
stations of felicity ; the assured consequence will be, that we 
shall become unhappy in our present state ; unfit for acting the 
part, and discharging the duties that belong to it ; we shall dis- 
compose the peace and onlcr of our minds, and foment many 
hurtful passions. Here, then, let Moderation b^n its reign ; 
by bringing within reasonable bounds the wishes that we form. 
As soon as they become extravagant, let us check them by proper 
reflections on the fallacious natui*e of those objects which the world 
hand's out to allure desire. 

You have strayed, my friends, from the road which conducts 
lo felicity ; you have dishonoured the native dignity of your 
-.souls, in allowing your wishes to terminate on nothing higher 
than wordly ideas of greatness or happiness. Your imagina- 
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tion roves in a land of shadows. Unreal forms deceive you. It 
is no more than a phantom, an illusion of happiness which at- 
tracts your fond admiration ; nay, an illusion of happiness which 
often conceals much real misery. Do you imagine, that all are 
happy, who have attained to those summits of distinction, to- 
wards which your wishes aspire ? Alas ! how frequently has ex- 
perienced shewed, that where roses were supposed to bloom, no- 
thing but briars and thorns grew ? Reputation, beauty, riches, 
grandeur, nay, royalty itself, would, many a time, have been 
eradually exchanged by the possessors, for that more quiet and 
humble station, with which you are now dissatisfied. With all 
that is splendid and shining in the world, it is decreed that there 
should mix many deep shades of woe. On the elevated situations 
of fortune, the great calamities of life chiefly fall. There the 
storm spends its violence, and there the thunder breaks ; while 

safe and unhurt the inhabitant of the vale remains below. 

Retreat, then, from those vain and pernicious excursions of ex*» 
travagant desire. Satisfy yourselves with what is rational and 
attainable. Train your minds to moderate views of human life 
and human happiness. Remember and admire the wisdom of 
Agur's wish. Remove far from me vanity and lies. Give 
me neither poverty nor riches. Feed me wltk food convenient 
for me : Lest Ibefull^ and deny thecy and say, Who is the 
Lord? or lest I be poor^ and steal, and take the nam>e of my 

God in vain* ^Let me recommend, 

II. Moderation in our pursuits. Wishes and desires rest 
within. If immoderate and improper, though they taint the 
heart, yet society may not be affected by them. The obscure 
and harmless individual may indulge his dreams, without dis- 
turbing the public peace. But when the active pursuits in which 
we engage rise beyond moderation, they fill the world with great 
disorder ; often with flagrant crimes. This admonition chiefly 
respects the ambitious men of the world. I say not that all am- 
bition is to be condemned ; or that high pursuits ought, on every 
occasion, to be checked. Some men are formed by nature,' foip 
rising into conspicuous stations of life. In following the impulse 
of their minds, and properly exerting the talents with which God 
has blessed them, there is room for ambition to act in a laudable 
sphere, and to become the instrument of much public good, 
cut this may safely be pronounced, that the bulk of men are 
ready to over-rate fiieir own abilities, and to imagine themselves 
equal to higher things than they were ever designed for by na- 
ture. Be sober, therefore, in fixing your aims, and planning 
your destined pursuits. Beware of being led aside from the 
plain path of sound and moderate conduct, by those false lights 

• Prov. XXX. 8, 9. 
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which self-flattery is always ready to hang out. By aiming at 
a mark too high, you may fall short of what it was within your 
power to have reached Instead of attaining to eminence, you 
may expose yourselves to derision ; nay, may bring upon your 
heads manifold disasters. I say to every man that is among you^ 
not to think of himself more highly than he ought to think, but to 
think soberly.* 

Whatever your aims be, there is one exercise of moderation 
which must be enjoined to tliose of the greatest abilities, as well 
as to others ; that is, never to transgress the bounds of moral 
duty. Amidst the warmth of pursuit, accustom yourselves to 
submit to the restraints, which religion and virtue, which pro- 
priety and decency, with regard to reputation and character, 
impose. Think not, that there are no barriers which ought to 
stop your progress. It is from a violent and impetuous spirit 
tliat all the evils spring, which are so often found to accompany 
ambition. Hence, in private life, the laws of truth and honour 
are violated. Hence, in public contests, the peace and welfare 
of nations have been so often sacrificed to the ambitious pro- 
jects of the great. The man of moderation, as he is temperate 
m his wishes, so in his pursuits he is regulated by virtue. A 
good conscience is to him more valuable than any success. He 
is not so much bent on the accomplishment of any design, as to 
take a dishonourable step, in order to compass it. He can have 
patience. He can brook disappointments. He can yield to un- 
surmountable obstacles ; and, by gentle and gradual progress, is 
more likely to succeed in the end, than others are, by violence 
and impetuosity. In his highest enterprise, he wishes not to 
have the appearance of a meteor, which fires the atmosphere ; 
or of a comet, which astonishes the public by its blazing eccen- 
tric course ; but rather to resemble those steady luminaries of 
Heaven, which advance in their orbits, with a silent and regu- 
lar motion. He approves himself thereby to the virtuous, 3ie 
wise, and discerning; and, by a temperate and unexceptionable 
conduct, escapes those dangers which persons of an opposite de- 
scription are perpetually ready to incur. 

III. Be moderate in your expectations. When your state 
is flourishing, and the course of events proceeds . according to 
your wish, sufler not your minds to be vainly lifted up. Flat- 
ter not yourselves with high prospects of the increasing favours 
of the world, and the continuing applause of men. Say not 
within your hearts, my mountain stands strongs and shall never 
be moved J I shall never see adversity, lo-morrow shall be as this 
day^ and more abundantly, — You are betraying yourselves ; you 
Qre U^^ng a sure foundation of disappointment and misery 

 • 
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when you allow your fancy to soar to such lofty pinnacles of 
confident hope. By building your house in this airy region, 
you are preparing for yourselves a great and aaiel fall. Your 
trust is the spider^ s tveo. You may kan on your house : but it 
shall not stand. You may hold it fast ; but it shall not endure. 
For^ to man on earth it was never granted, to gratify all his 
hopes ; or to preserve in one tract of uninterrupted prosperity^ 
Unpleasing vicissitudes never fail to succeed those that were 
grateful. The fashion of the world j how gay or smiling soevar, 
passeth, and often passeth suddenly, away. 

By want of moderation in our hopes, we not only increase de* 
jection when disappointment comes, but we accelerate disappoint- 
ment ; wc bring forward, with greater speed, disagreeable chan- 
ges in our state. For the natural consequence of presumptuous 
expectation, is rashness in conduct. He who indulges confident 
security, of course ne^ects due precautions against the dangers 
that threaten him ; and his fall will be foreseen and predicted. 
He not only exposes himself unguarded to dangers, but he mul- 
tiplies them against himself. By presumption and vanity, he 
either provokes enmity or incurs contempt 

The arrogant mind, and the proud hope, arc equally contrary 
to religion, and to prudence. The world cannot bear such a 
spirit ; and Providence seldom fails to check it. The Almight}' 
beholds with displeasure those who, intoxicated with ^irospcrity 
forget their dependence on that Supreme Power which raised 
them up. His awful government of the world has been in no- 
thing more conspicuous than in bringing low the lofty looks of 
many and scattering the proud in the imaginations of their 

minds. Is not this the great Babylon which I have built by 

the might of my power j and for the honour of my majesty ?^ 
Thus exclaimed the presumptuous monarch in the pride of his 
heart. Put lo ! when the word was yet in his mouth, the visitation 
from Heaven came, and the voice was heard ; Oh Nebuchadnezzar .' 
to thee it is spoken ; thy kingdom is departed from thee. — He 
that exalteth himself shall be humbled; and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted.^ A temperate spirit, and moderate ex- 
pectations, are the best safeguard of the mind in this uncertain and 
changing state. They enable us to pass through life with most 
comfort When we rise in the world, they contribute to our el- 
evation ; and if we must fall, they render our fall the lighter. 

IV. Moderation in our pleasures is an important cxerci* 
of the virtue ^ich we are now considering. It is an invariable 
"law of our present condition, that every pleasure which is 
pursued to excess, converts itself into poison. What was in- 
tended for the cordial and refreshment of human life, tteougli 
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want of moderation, we turn to its bane. In all the pleasures 
of sense, it is apparent, that, only when indulged within cer- 
tain limits, they confer satisfaction. No sooner do we pass the 
line which temperance has drawn, than pernicious effects come 
forward and show themselves. Could I lay open to your view 
the monuments of death, they would read a lecture in favour of 
moderation, much more powerful than any that the most eloquent 
preacher can give. You would behold the graves peopled with 
the victims of intemperance. You would behold those chambers 
of darkness hung round, on every side, with the trophies of 
luxury, drunkenness, and sensuality. So numerous would you 
find those mart3nrsof iniquity, that it may safely be asserted, where 
war or pestilence have slain their thousands, intemperate pleasure 
has slain its ten thousands. 

While the want of moderation in pleasure brings men to an 
untimely grave, at the same time, until they arrive there, it pur- 
sues and afflicta them with evils innumerable. To what cause 
so much as to this, are owing, faded youth, and premature old 
age ; an enervated body, and an enfeebled mind ; together with 
all that long train of diseases, which the indulgence of appetite 
and sense have introduced into the world ? Health, cheerful- 
ness, and vigour, are known to be the offspring of temperance. 
The man of moderation brings to all the natural and innocent 
pleasures of life, that sound, uncorrupted relish, which gives him 
a much fuller enjoyment of them, than the pallid and vitiated 
appetite of the voluptuary allows him to know. He culls the 
flower of every allowable gratification, without dwelling upon 
it until the flavour be lost He tastes the sweet of every plea- 
sure, without pursuing it till the bitter dregs rise. Whereas, 
the man of opposite character dips so deep, that he never fails 
to stir an impure and noxious sediment, which lies at the bottom 

of the cup. In the pleasures, besides, which are regulated by 

moderation, there is always that dignity which goes dong with 
innocence. No man needs to be ashamed of them. They are 
consistent with honour ; with the favour of God, and of man. But 
the sensualist, who disdains all restraint in his pleasures, is odious 
in the public eye. His vices become gross ; hb character con- 
temptible ; and he ends in being a burden both to himself and to 
society. Let me exhort you once more, 

V. To moderation in all your passions. This exercise of the 
virtue is the more requisite, because there is no passion in hu- 
man nature but what has, of itself, a tendency to run into ex- 
cess. For all passion implies a violent emotion of mind Of 
course it is apt to derange the regular course of our ideas ; 
and Ip^roduce confusion within. Nothing, at the same time, 
is ^gnl' seducing than passion. During the time when it grows 
and^vells, it constantly justifies to our apprehension^ the tu- 
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mult which it creates, by means of a thousand false arguments 
which it forms, and brings to its aid. Of some passions, such 
as anger and resentment, the excess is so obviously dangerous, 
as loudly to call for moderation. He who gives himself up to 
the impetuosity of such passions, without restraint, is univer- 
sally condemned by the world ; and hardly accounted a man of 
sound mind. But, what is less apt to be attended to, some even 
of those passions which are reckoned innocent, or whose ten- 
dency to disorder and evil is not apparent, stand, nevertheless, 
in need of moderation and restraint, as well as others. For such 
is the feebleness of our nature, that every passion which has for 
its object any worldly good, is in hazard of attaching us too 
strongly, and of transporting us beyond the bounds of reason. 
If allowed to acquire the full and unrestrained dominion of the 
heart, it is sufficient, in various situations, to render us misera- 
ble ; and almost in every situation, by ils engrossing power, 
to render us negligent of duties which, as men or Christians, we 
are bound to perform. 

Of the insidious growth of passion, therefore, we have great 
reason to beware. We ought always to have s(t hand consider- 
ations, which may assist us in tempering its warmth and in re- 
gaining possession of our souls. Let us be penuaded, that mo- 
ments of passion are always moments of delusion ; that nothing 
truly is, what it then seems to be ; that all ^e opinions which 
we then form, a^ erroneous ; and all the judgments which we 
pass, are extravagant Let moderation accustom us to wait 
until the fumes of passion be spent ; until tlie mist which it has 
raised begin to be dissipated. We shall then be able to sec 
where truth and right lie ; and reason shall, by degrees, resume 
the ascendant. On no occasion let us imagine, that strength of 
mind is shown by violence of passion. This is not the strength 
of men, but the impetuosity of children. It is the strength of 
one who is in the delirium of a fever, or under the disease of mad- 
ness. The strength of such a person is indeed increased. But it is 
an unnatural strength ; which being under no proper guidance, is 
directed towards objects that occasion his destruction. True 
strength of mind is shown in governing and resisting passion ; 
not in giving it scope ; in restraining the wild beast within ; and 
acting on the most trying occasions, according to the dictates of 
conscience, and temperate reason. 

Thus I have pointed out, in several instances, how modeni- 
^ tion ought to be displayed : moderation in our wishes ; modera- 
tion in our pursuits ; moderation in our hopes ; -moderation in 
our pleasures ; moderation in our passions. It is a principle 
which should habitually influence our conduct, and l/tf!^ tho 
reigning temperature of the soul. 
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The great motive to this virtue is suggested by the words im- 
mediately following the text ; the Lord is at hand. The Judge 
is coming, who is to close this temporary scene of things, ^nd to 
introduce a higher state of existence. The day is at hand, which 
will place the great concerns of men in a point of view very dif- 
ferent from that in which ^ey are at present beheld ; will strip 
the world of its false glory ; will detect the vanity of earthly pur- 
suits ; and disclose objects which have the proper title to interest 
a rational mind. Objects acquire power to engage our passions 
only in proportion as they are conceived to be great. But great, 
er little, are no more than terms of comparison. Those things 
which appear great to one who knows nothing greater, will sink 
into a diminutive size, when he becomes acquainted with objects 
of a higher nature. Were it oftcner in our thoughts, that the^ 
Lord is at handy none of those things which now discompose and 
agitate worldly men, would appear of sufficient magnitude to raise 
commotion in our breasts. Enlarged views of the future destina- 
tion of man, and of the place which he may hope to possess in an 
eternal world, naturally give birth to moderation of mind. They 
tend to cool all misplaced ardour about the advantages of this state ^ 
and to produce Ihat cahn and temperate frame of spirit, which be- 
comes men and Christians. They give no ground for entire dis- 
regard of earthly concerns. While we are men, we must feel 
and act as such. But they aflTord a good reason why they who 
believe the Lord to be at hand, should let their moderation ap- 
pear and be known unto all men. 
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SERMON XLm. 



On the jot^ and the bitterness of the heart. 



Hie heart knoweth his own bitterness j and a stranger doth not 
intermeddle with hisjoy. — ^Proverbs, xiv. 10. 



IT is well known, that men have always been much inclined 
to place their happiness in the advantages of fortune, and the 
distinctions of rank. Hence these have been pursued by the 
multitude with such avidity, that every principle of honour, pro- 
bity, and virtue, have been sacrificed to the attainment of tiiem. 
At the same time, many circumstances might have convinced 
men, that supposing them to be successful in the pursuit, it bv 
no means followed that happiness was to be the reward. For if 
happiness be, in truth, essentially connected with splendid for- 
tune, or exalted rank, how comes it to pass, that many, in the 
inferior stations of life, visibly spend their days with more com- 
fort, than they who occupy the higher departments of the world ? 
Why does the beggar sing, while the king is sad ? A small mea* 
sure of reflection on our nature might satisfy us, that there ane 
ether principles of happiness or misery, too often overlooked by 
the world, which immediately afiect the heart, and operate there 
with greater force and power than any circumstances of rank 
or fortune. This is the observation of the wise man in the 
text ; and what I now purpose to illustrate. I shall take a view 
of the chief sources of that bitterness which the heart knoweth, 
and of that^oy with which a stranger doth not intermeddle; 
and then shall point out the proper improvements to be made df 
the subject. 

, If we enquire carefully into the sources of the Joy or bitter- 
ness of the heart, we shall find that thev are chiefly two : that 
they arise other from a man's own mind and temper ; or, finom 
the connection in which he stands with some of his felkiw-erea- 
tures. In other words, the eircumstanoes which mott 
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bitterness which the heart knaweth as its own^ and the joy with 
which a stranger intermeddleth not, is independent of every 
thing external. What I assert is, that this bitterness and thisjoy 
depend much more on other causes, than on riches or poverty, on 
high or low stations in the world ; that equally in the conditions 
of elevated fortune and of private life, the most material circum- 
stances of trouble or felicity, next to the state of our own mind 
and temper, are the sensations and affections which arise from 
the connections we have with others. 

In order to make this appear, let us suppose a man in any 
rank or condition of life, happy in his family and his friends ; 
lioothed by the cordial intercourse of kind affections which he 
partakes with them ; enjoying the comfort of doing them good 
offices, and receiving in return their sincerest gratitude ; expe- 
riencing no jealousy nor envy, no disquiet or alienation of af- 
fection, among those with whom he is connected ; how many, 

and how copious sources of inward joy open to such a man ! 
How smooth is the tenor of a life that process m such a course ! 
What a smiling aspect does the love of parents and children^ of 
brothers and sisters, of friends and relations, give to every sur- 
rounding object, and every returning day ! With what a lustre 
doos it gild even the small habitation where such placid intercourse 
dwells ; where such scenes of heartfelt satisfaction succeed unin- 
terruptedly to one another ! 

But let us suppose this joyful intercourse to be broken off, in 
an untimely hour, by the cruel hand of the last foe ; let us ima* 
gine the family, once so happy among themselves, to behold the 
parent, the child, or the spouse, to whom their hearts were at- 
tached by the tenderest ties, stretched on the cold bed of death ; 
then what bitterness does the heart know ! This, in the strictest 
sense, is its own bitterness ; from which it is not in the power 
of any external circumstance whatever to afford it relief. Amidst 
those piercing griefs of the heart, all ranks of life are levelled ; 
all distinctions of fortune are forgotten. Unavailling are the tro- 
phies of splendid woe with which riches deck the fatal couch, to 
give the least comfort to the mourner. The prince, and the pea- 
sant, then equally feel their own bitterness. Dwelling on the 
melancholy remembrance of joys that are past and gone, the one 
forgets his poverty, the other despises the gilded trappings of 
his state ; both, in that sad hour, are fully sensible, that on the 
favours of fortune it depends not to make man happy in this 
world. 

But it is not only the death of friends, which, in the midst of 
a seemingly prosperous state, is able to bring distress home to 
the heart From various failures in their conduct when living, 
arises much of the inward uneasiness we suffer. It will, in 
general, be found, that the behaviour of those among whom We 
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live in near connection, is, next to personal character and tem- 
per, the chief source either of the pleasures, or of the disquiet* 
odes, of every man's life. As when their behaviour is conlial 
and satisfactory, it is of all external things the most soothine tQ 
the mind ; so, on the other hand, their levity, their inattention, 
or occasional harshness, even though it proceed to no decided 
breach of friendship, yet ruffles and fr^ the temper. Social 
life, harrassed with those petty vexations, resembles a road which 
a man is doomed daily to travel ; but finds it rugged^ and stony, 
and painful to be trod. 

The case becomes much worse, if the base and criminal con- 
duct of persons whom we have once loved, dissolve all the bonds 
of amity, and show that our confidence has been abused. Then 
are opened some of the deepest springs of bitterness in the hu- 
man heart ^Behold the heart of the parent, torn by the un- 
worthy behaviour and cruel ingratitude of the child, whom he had 
trained up with the fondest hopes ; on whom he had lavished his 
whole affection ; and for whose sake he had laboured and toiled, 
through the course of a long life. Behold the endearments of the 
conjugal state changed into black suspicion, and mistrust; the 
affectionate spouse, or the virtuous husband, left to mourn, with 
a broken heart, the infidelity of the once-beloved purtner of their 
life. Behold the unsuspecting friend betrayed m the hour of 
danger, by the firiend in whom he trusted ; or in the midst of 
severe misfortune, meeting nothing but cold indi&rence, perhaps 
scorn and contempt, where he had expected to find the kindest 

sympathy. Ar^ these, let me ask, uncommon scenes in the 

world ? Are such distresses peculiar to any rank or station ? Do 
they chiefly befal persons in humble life, and have the great 
and prerogative which affords them exemption ? When the heart 
is sorely wounded by the ingratitude or faithlessness of those oa 
whom it had leaned with the whole wei^t of affection, where 
shall it turn for relief? Will it find comfort in the recollection of 
honours and titles, or in the contemplation of surrounding trea- 
sures ! ^Talk not of the honours of a court Talk not of the 

wealth of the east These, in the hours of heart-bitterness, are 
spumed, as contemptible and vil^ ; perhaps cursed, as indirect 
causes of the present distress. The dart has made its way to the 
heart There, there it is fixed. The very seat of feeling is as- 
sailed ; and in proportion to the sensibility of the sufferer's heart» 
and the tenderness of his aflfections, such unfortunately, will be 
his degree of anguish. A good conscience, and hope in God, may 
indeed bring him consolation. But under such distresses of the 
heart, as I have described, fortune, be it as flourishing as you will, 
is no more than an empty pageant It is a feeble reed, which 
affords no support U is a house of straw, which is scattered 
before the wind. 
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Thus, you see this doctrine meeting us, from many quarters, 
that the heart knows a bitterness and joy of its own, altogether 
distinct from the uneasiness or the pleasure that is produced by 
the circumstances of external fortune ; arising either from per- 
gonal character, and the state of a man's own mind ; or from 
the affections excited by the relations in which he stands to 
others, lliis joy and this bitterness are, each of them, of so 
much greater consequence than any distinctions of fortune, that, 
blessed with the former, one may be happy, as far as human hap- 
piness goes, in a cottage ; and afflicted with the latter, he must be 

miserable in a palace. ^Let us now proceed to an important 

partof the siibject, the practical improvement to which this doctrine 
leads. 

First, Let it serve to moderate our passrlon for riches, and 
high situations in the world. It is well known, that the eager 
pursuit of these is the chief incentive to the crimes that fill the 
world. Hence, among the middle and lower ranks of men, all 
the fraud, falsehood, and treachery, with which the competition 
fiir gam infests society. Hence, in the higher stations of the 
world, all the atrocious crimes flowing from ambition, and the 
love of power, by which the peace of mankind has so oflen been 
Iroaken, and the earth stained with blood. Had these coveted 
idvantages the power, when obtained, of insuring joy to the 
beart, and rendering it a stranger to bitterness, some apology 
Kxight be offered for the violence to which they have given occa- 
sioir. The prize might be supposed worthy of being acquired 
at a high expense, when so much depended on the attainment. 
But I have shown, I hope with satisfactory evidence, that the 
contrary is the truth. I ^ay not, that the advantages of fortune 
deserve no regard from a wise or a good man. Poverty is al- 
ways distressing. Opulence and rank are both attended with 
flxany comforts, and may be rendered subservient to the most 
Takiable purposes. But what I say is, that it is a great error 
fb rate them beyond their ju^t value. Secondary advantages, 
inferior assistances to felicity, they are, and no more. They 
rank below every thing that immediately affects the heart, and 
that is a native source of joy or bitterness there. If a man be 
either unhappy in his dispositions, or unhappy in all his con- 
nections, you heap upon him, in vain, all the treasures, and all 
the honours which kings can bestow. Divest these things, then, 
of that false glare which the opinions of the multitude throw 
around them. Contemplate them with a more impartial eye. 
Plirsue them with less eagerness. Above all, never sacrifice to 
the pursuit any degree of probity or moral worth, of candour or 
good affection ; if you would not lay a foundation for that bitter- 
ness of heart, which none of the goods of fortune can either com- 
pensate or cure. 
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Secondly, Let the observations which have been made, cor- 
rect our mistakes, and check our complaints, concerning a sup- 
posed jnt>raiscuous distribution of happiness in this world. The 
chai^ of injustice, which so often, on this account, hath been. 
bmught against Providence, rests entirely on this ground, that 
tiie happiness and misery of men may be estimated by the de- 
gree of their external prosperity. This is the delusion under 
which the multitude have always laboured ; but which a Just 
consideration of the invisible springs of happiness that eai»;t 
the heart is sufficient to Qorrect. If you would judge whether 
a man be really happy,, it is not solely to his houses and bis 
lands, to his equipage and his retinue, you are to look. Unless 
you could see farther, and discern what joy, or what bitterness, 
his heart feels, you can pronounce nothing concerning him. — 
That proud and wicked man whom you behold surrounded wiUi 
state and splendour, and upon whom you think the favours of 
Heaven so improperly lavished, may be a wretch, pining away 
in secret, with a thousand griefs unknown to the world. That 
poor man, who appears neglected and overlooked, may, in his 
humble station, be partaking of all the moral and all the social 
joys that exhilirate the heart ; may be living cheerful, content- 
ed and happy. Cease then to murmer against dispensations of 
Providence, which are, to us, so imperfectly known. Envy not 
the prosperity of sinners. Judge not of the real condition of men, 
from what floats merely on the surfiu^ of their state. Let us 
rather. 

Thirdly, Turn our attention to those internal sources of 
happiness or misery, on which it hath been shown that so much 
depends. As far as the bitterness or joy of the heart arises from 
the first of those great springs which I assigned to it, our own 
conduct and temper, so far our happiness is placed, in some 
measure, in our own hands. What is amiss or disordered with' 
in, in consequence of folly, of passion, or guilt, may be rectified 
by d^ue care, under the assistence of Divine grace. He who 
thereby attains to a tranquil and composed state of heart, fre6 
from ill humour and disgust, from violent passions, and from vex- 
ing remorse, is laying a foundation for enjo3rment of himself 
much surer and broader than if he were amassing thousands to 
increase his estate. 

With regard to the other spring of joy or bitterness of heart, 
arising from our connections with others, here, indeed, we are 
more dependent on things not .within our power. These con- 
nections are not always of our own forming ; and even when 
they have been formed by choice, the wisest are liable to be dis- 
appointed in their expectations. Yet here to it will be found, 
that the proper regulation of the jbeart is of the utmost impor- 
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tance, both for improving the joys which our situation affords, 
and for mitigating the gnefs which our connections may render 
unavoidable. As far as the choice of friends or relatives depend 
on ourselves, let their virtue and worth ever direct that choice, 
if we look for any lasting felicity from it In all the habits and 
attachments of social life, after Uiey are formed, let it be our 
study, to fulfil properly our own part. Let nothing be wanting 
on our side, to nourish that mutual harmony and affectionate 
friendship which, in every situation of life, has been shown, is 
of so great consequence to our peace and satisfisustion- It is not, 
indeed, in our power to preserve always alive those friends, in 
whom our hearts delight. It is often not in our power to pre- 
vent the ingratitude and unworthy behaviour of other friends, 
from whom we once expected comfort But under those afflict* 
ing incidents of life, much may be done by proper employn^ent 
of the thoughts, and direction of the affections, for obtaining relief. 
To a purified and well regulated heart, reason and religion can 
bring many aids for healing its wounds and restoring its peace ; 
aids which, to the negligent and vicious, are wholly unknown. 
The greater experience we have of the vicissitudes of human life, 
with more weight will that precept of the wise man always come 
home to our remembrance ; keqj thy heart with all diligence ;/or 

out of it are the issues of life.* ^Hence arises. 

In the fourth and last place, another instruction, that is, of 
the utmost importance to us all, frequently to look up to Him 
who made the human heart ; and to implore his assistance in the 
regulation and government of it Known to him are all the 
sources of bitterness and joy by which it is affected. On him it 
depends, to let them fortli, or to shut them up ; to increase, or 
to diminish them at his pleasure. In a study so infinitely im- 
portant to happiness, as that of the preservation of inward peace, 
we cannot be too earnest in beseeching aid from the mat Father 
of Spirits, to enable us to keep our hearts free from distress and 

trouble. ^Besides the assistance which we may hope to derive 

from Divine grace, the employments of devotion themselves form 
one of the most powerful means of composing and tranquiUising 
the heart On various occasions, when the sources of heart-bit- 
temess have been most overflowing, devotion has been found the 
only refuge of the sufferer. Devotion opens a sanctuary, to 
which they whose hearts have been most deeply wounded, can 
always fly. Within that quiet and sacred retreat, they have often 
found a healing balsam prq)ared. when grieved hy men, they 
have derived, from the ascent of the mind towards God and ce- 
lestial objects, much to sooth them at present, and much to hope 

• ProT. iv. 83. 
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for in future. Let'us, therefore, n^lect no mean with which 
nlkdon can furnish us, for promoting the joys, and assuaging 
theluttemess, of the heart Amidst tfie frailties of our nature, 
the inconstancy of men, and the frequent changes of human life, 
we shall find every assistance that can be procured, little enou^, 
for enabling us to pass our few days with tolerable comfort and 
peace. 
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On characters of imperfect goodness. 



Then Jesus J Beholding him, loved him. ^M ark^ x. 21. 



THE characters of men which the world presents to us arc 
infinitely diversified. In some, either the good or the bad qua- 
lities are so predominant as strongly to mark the character ; ta 
discriminate one person as a virtuous, another as a vicious man. 
In others these quail- ies are so mixed together, as to leave the 
character doubtful. The light and the shade are so much blend- 
ed, the colours of virtue and vice run in such a manner into one 
another, that wc can hardly distinguish where the one ends, and 
the other begins ; and we remain in suspense whether to blame 
or to praise. While we admire those who are thoroughly good^ 
and detest the grossly wicked, it is proper also to bestow atten* 
tion on those imperfect characters, where there may be much to 
praise, and somewhat to blame ; and where regard to the com- 
mendable part shall not hinder us from remarking what is de- 
fective or faulty. Such attentions will be found the more useful, 
as characters of this mixed sort are, more frequently than anj 
other, exhibited to us in the commer9e of society. 

It was one of this sort, which gave occasion to the incident 
recorded in the text. The incident seems to have been consi- 
dered as remarkable, «nce it is recounted by three of the evan- 
gelical writers; and by them all, with nearly the same circum- 
stances. The person to whom the history relates was a ruler; 
one of higher rank and station than those who usually resorted 
to Jesus. He was a rich man : He was a young man. His 
whole behaviour was prepossessing and engaging. He appears 
to have conceived a high opmion of our Lord. He addressed 
him with the utmost respect ; and the question which he put to 
him was proper and important. He kneeled to him, and said^ 
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good master, what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life f 
His cond uct in the world had been regular and decent. He could 
protest, that he had hitherto kept himself free from any gross vice ; 
and in his dealings with others, had observed the precepts of God. 
Our Lord, beholding kirn, b said to have loved him ; whence we 
have reason to conclude, that he was not hjrpocritical in his pro- 
fessions ; and that his countenance carried the expression of good 
dispositions, as hb speech and his manners were alti^ther com- 
placent and gentle. ' Yet this person, amiable as he was, when 
his virtue was put to the test, disappointed the hopes which he 
had given reason to form. Attached, in all probability, to the 
indu%ence of ease and pleasure, he wanted fortitude of mind to 
part with the advantages of the world, for the sake of religion. 
When our Lord required him to fulfil his good intentions, by re- 
linquishing hii fortune, becoming one of his followers, and pre- 
paring himself to encounter sufferings, the sacrifice appeared to him 
too great Impressions of virtue, however, still remained on his 
mind. He was sensible of what he ought to have done ; and re- 
gretted his want of courage to do it He was sorrowful : He was 
grieved : Yet he went away. 

Persons of a character somewhat resembling this, all of us 
may have met with ; especially among the young ; among those 
who have been liberally educated, and polished by a good so- * 
ciety. They abhor ofp^n vice, and crimes that disturb the-' 
world. They have a respect for religion. They are- willing to 
receive instruction for their conduct They are modest and un- 
assuming ; respectful to their superiors in age or station ; gen- 
tle in their address ; inoffensive and corteous in their whole be- 
haviour. They are fond of obliging every one ; unwilling to hurt 
or displease any.— —Such persons we cannot but love. We 
gladly promise well of them ; and arc disposed to forward and 
assist them ; yet such is the weakness of our nature, that at the 
bottom of this character there may lie, as we see exemplified in 
the instance before us, some secret and material defects. That 
vigour of mind, that fiimness of principle, may be wanting, which 
is requisite for enabling them to act with propriety, when their 
virtue is put to a decisive trial. The softness of ikeiv nature is 
unfavourable to a steady perseverance in the course of integrity. 
They possess the amiable qualities ; but there is ground to sus- 
pect, that in the estimable ones they are deficient. While, there- 
fore, we by no means class them among the bad, we dare not 
give them the fiill praise of virtue. When they set out in the 
world, we cannot pronounce with confidence, what confirmed 
features their character will assume ; nor how far they can be 
depended upon in future life. Allow me now to point out the 
dangers which such persons are most likely to incur; and to 
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shew what is requisite for them farther to study^ in order to their 
fulfilling the part of good men and true Christians. 

I. Pei(sons of this description are not qualified for discharg- 
ing aright many duties, to which their situation ^n life may csill 
them. In certain circumstonces, they behave with abundance of 
propriety. When all is calm and smooth around them ; when 
nothing occurs to agitate the mind, or to disturb the tenor of 

f>lacid life, none of their defects come forward. They are be- 
oved, and they are useful. They promote the comfort of human 
society ; and, by gentleness and courtesy of manners, serve to 
cement mentogeUier in agreeable union. But to sail on the 
tranquil surface of an unruffled lake, and to steer a safe course 
through a troubled and stormy ocean, require difierent talents : 
and ^as ! human life oftener resembles the stormy ocean, than 
the unruffled lake. We shall not have been long embarked, with- 
out finding the resemblance to hold too closely. 

Amidst the bustle of the world, amidst the open contentions 
and secret enmities which prevail, in every society, mildness and 
gentleness alone are not sufficient to carry us with honopr through 
tiie duties of our different stations ; as heads of families, citizens, 
subjects, magistrates, or as engaged in the pursuits of our seve- 
tH fdlings. Disturbances and trials arise, which demand vigor- 
ous exertions of all the moral powers ; of patience, vigilance, 
and self-denial ; of constancy and fortitude, to support us under 
danger and reproach ; of temperance, to restrain us from being 
carried away by pleasure ; of firm and determined principle, to 
make us despise the bribes of sin. These manly dispositions of 
mind are indispensably necessary to prepare one for surmount- 
ing the discouragements of virtue, and for stru^ling honourably 
through the hardships of life. Unless he be thus armed and for- 
tified, whatever good intentions have been in his heart, they are 
likely to be frustrated in action. Nothing that is great, can be 
undertaken. Nothing that is difficult or hazardous, can be ac- 
complished. Nor are wc to imagine, that it is only m times of 
persecution or war, or civil commotions, that there is occasion 
for those stronger efforts, those masculine virtues of the soul, to 
be displayed. The private, and seemingly quiet stations of life, 
often call men forth, in the days of peace, to severe trial of firm- 
ness and constancy. The life of very few proceeds in so uniform 
a train, as not to oblige them to discover, in some situation or 
other, what proportion they possess of the estimable qualities of 
man. Hence it sometimes happens, that persons whose man- 
ners were much less promising and engaging than those of others, 
have, nevertheless, when brought to act a part in critical circum- 
stances, performed that part with more unsullied honour and 
firmer integrity than they. 



L 
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II. Persons of the character I have described are ill fitted, 
not only for discharging the higher duties of life, but also for 
resisting the common temptations to vice. With good disposi^ 
tions in their mind, with a desire, like the young ruler, in the 
text, to know what they shall do in order to inherit eternal life ; 
yet when the terms required of them interfere with any favourite 
enjoyment, like him, they are sorrowful ^ and go away. The 
particular trial to which he was put, may appear to be a hard 
one, and to exceed the ordinary rate of virtue. Our Lord, who 
discerned his heart, saw it. to be necessary, in his case, for 
bringing his character to the test But in cases, where trials of 
much less difficulty present themselves, they who partake of a 
character similar to his, are often found to give way. The good 
qualities which they possess, border on certain weaknesses of the 
mind ; and these weaknesses are apt to betray them insensibly into 
vices with which they are connected. 

Grood nature, for instance, is in danger of running into that 
unlimited complaisance, which assimilates men to the loose man- 
ners of those whom they find around them. Pliant and yielding 
in their temper, they have not force to stand by the decisions <» 
their own minds, with regard to right and wrong. Like the ani- 
mal which is said to assume the colour of every object to which it 
is applied, they lose all proper character of their own ; and are 
formed by the characters of those with whom they chance to as- 
sociate. The mild are apt to sink into habits of mdolence and 
sloth. The cheerful and gay, when warmed by pleasure and 
mirth, lose that sobriety and self-denial, which is essential to the 

support of virtue. ^Even modesty and submission, qualities so 

valuable in themselves, and so highly ornamental to youth, some- 
times degenerate into a vicious timidity ; a timidity which re- 
strains men from doing their duty with firmness ; which cannot 
stand the frown of the great, the reproach of the multitude, or even 
the ridicule and sneer of the scomer. 

Nothing can be more amiable than a constant desire to please, 
and an unwillingness to ofiend or hurt. Yet in characters where 
tliis is a predominant feature, defects are often found. Fond al- 
ways to oblige, and afraid to utter any disngreeable tnith, such 
persons are sometimes led to dissemble. Their love of truth is 
sacrificed to their love of pleasing. Their speech, and their 
manners assume a studied courtesy. You cannot always depend 
on their smile ; nor, when they promise, be sure of the perform- 
ance. They mean and intend well. But the good intention is 
temporary. Like wax, they yield easily to every impre^ion ; 
and the transient friendship contracted witii one person, is efiaced 
by the next Undistinguishing desire to oblige, often proves, in 
the present state of human things, a dangerous habit They who 
cannot, on many occasions, give a firm apd steady denial^ or 
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who cannot bre^k off a connection which has been hastily and 
improperly formed, stand on the brink of many mischiefs. They 
will be seduced by tlie corrupting, ensnared by the artful, be- 
trayed by those in whom they had placed their trust. Unsus- 
picious themselves, they were flattered with the belief of having 
many friends around them. Elated with sanguine hopes, and 
cheerful spirits, they reckoned, that to-morrow would be as this 
dat/, and more abundant. Injudicious liberality, and thoughtless 
profusion, are the consequence ; until in the end, the straits to 
which they are reduced, bring them into mean or dishonourable 
courses. Through innocent, but unguarded weakness, and from 
want of the severer virtues, they are, in process of time, betray- 
ed into downright crimes. Such may be the conclusion of those, 
who, like the young ruler before us, with many amiable and pro- 
mising dispositions, had begun tlieir career in life. 

III. Such persons are not prepared for sustaining, with pro- 
priety and dignity, the distresses to which our state is liable. 
They were equipped for the season of sunshine and serenity ; 
but when the sky is overcast, and the days of darkness come, 
their feeble minds are destitute of shelter, and ill provided for 
defence. Then is the time, when more hardy qualities are re- 
quired ; when courage must face danger, constancy support pain^ 
patience4)0ssess itself in the midst of discouragements, magna- 
mimity display itself in contempt of threatenings. If those high 
virtues be altogether strangers to the mind, the mild and gentle 
will certainly sink under the torrent of disasters. — ^The ruler m 
the text could plead, that his behaviour to others, in the course of 
social life, had been unexceptionable. So far, the reflection on 
his conduct would afibrd him comfort amidst adversity. But no 
man is without failings. In the dejecting season of trouble it 
will occur to every one, that he has been guilty oiifrcquent trans- 
gression ; that much of what ought . to have been done, was 
neglected ; and that much of what has been done, had better have 
been omitted. In such situations, when a thousand apprehen- 
sions arise to alarm conscience, nothing is able to quiet its un- 
easiness, except a well-grounded trust in the mercy and accept- 
ance of Heaven. It is firm religious principle, acting upon a 
manly and enlightened mind, that gives dignity to the character, 
and composure to the heart, under all the troubles of the world. 
This enables the brave and virtuous man, with success to bufiet 
the storm. While he, who had once sparkled in society will all 
the charms of gay vivacity and had been the delight of every 
circle in which he was engaged, remains dispirited, overwhelmed, 
and annihilated, in the evil day. 

Such are the failings incident to persons of mixed and imper- 
fect goodness ; such the defects of a character formed merely of 
the amiable, without the estimable qualities of man. 
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' It appears from this, that we must not place too much trust in 
the fair appearances, which a character may at first exhibit. In 
judging of others, let us always think the best, and employ the 
spirit of charity and candour. But in judging of ourselves, we 
ought to be more severe. Let us remember him whom our Lord 
beheld, and loved; and who yet fell short of the kingdom of 
Heaven. Let us not forget, that something more than gentleness 
and modesty, than complacency of temper and afiability of man- 
ners, is requisite to form a worthy man or a true Christian. To 
a high place in our esteem, these qualities are justly entitled. 
They enter essentially into every good man's character. They 
form some of its most favourable distinctions. But they consti- 
tute a part of it ; not the whole. Let us not, therefore, rest on 
them entirely, when we conceive an idea of what manner of per- 
sons we ought to be. 

Let piety form the basis of firm and established virtue. If 
this be wanting, the character cannot be sound and entire. Mo- 
ral virtue will always be endangered, often be overthrown, when 
it is separated from its surest support. Confidence in God, 
strengthened by faith in the great Redeemer of mankind, not 
only amidst the severer trials of virtue, gives constancy to the 
mind ; but, by nourishing the hope of immortality, adds warmth 
and elevation to the affections. They whose conduct is not ani- 
mated by religious principle, are deprived of the most powerful 
incentive to worthy and honourable deeds. 

Let such disciphne, next, be studied as may form us to the ac- 
tive and manly virtues. To natural good^ affections, we can ne- 
ver entirely trust our conduct. These, as has been shewn, may 
sometimes be warped into what is wrong ; and often will prove 
insufficient for carrying us rightly through all the duties of life. 
Good affections are highly valuable ; but they must be supported 
by fixed principles, cultivated in tj|;ie understanding, and rooted 
in the heart. Habits must be acquired of temperance and self- 
denial, that we may be able to resist pleasure, and endure pain, 
when either of them interfere with our duty, that we may be 
prepared to make a sacrifice of any worldly interest, when the 
voice of God and conscience demand it Let us always remem- 
ber, that without fortitude of mind, there is no manhood ; there 
can be no perseverance in virtue. Let a sacred and inviolable 
regard for truth reign in our whole behaviour. Let us be dis- 
tinguished for fidelity to every promise we have made ; and for 
constancy in every worthy friendship we have formed. Let no 
weak complaisance, no undue regard to the opinions of men, 
ever make us betray the rights of conscience. What we have 
once, upon due consideration, adopted as rules of conduct, to 
these let us adhere unshaken. However the world may change 
around us^ let it find us the same in prosperity and adversii 
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faithful to God aud virtue ; faithful to the convictiong of our own 
heart. What our lot in the world may be, is not ours to foresee 
or determine. But it is ours to resolve, that, whatever it shall 
be, it shall find us persevering in one line of uprightness and 
honour. 

By such discipline^ such attentions as these, we are to guard 
against those failings, which are sometimes found to stain the 
most engaging characters. Joining in proper union the aimiable 
and the estimable qualities, by the one we shall attract the good, 
and by the other, command respect from the bad. We shall both 
secure our own integrity, and shall exhibit to others a proper 
view of what virtue is, in its native ^race and majesty. In one 
part of our character, we shall resemble the flower that smiles in 
spring ; in another, the firmly rooted tree, that braves the winter' 
storm. For, remember we must, that there is a season of winter, 
as well as of spring and summer, in human life ; and it concerns 
us to be equally prepared for botli. 

A HIGHER and more perfect example of such a character as 
I now recommend, cannot be found, than what is presented to us 
in the life of Jesus Christ. In him we behold all that is gentle, 
united with all that it is respectable. It is a remarkable expres- 
sion, which the Apostle Paul employs concerning him ; I beseech 
you by the meekness and gentleness of Christ* Well might 
these qualities be singled out, as those for which he was known 
and distinguished. We see him in his whole behaviour afiable, 
courteous, and easy of access. He conversed familiarly with all 
who presented themselves ; and despised not the meanest. With 
all the infirmities of his disciples he calmly bore ; and his rebukes 
were mild, when their provocations were great He wept over 
the calamities of his country, which persecuted him ; and apolo- 

f;ised and prayed for them who put him to death. Yet the same 
esus we behold, awful in the strictness of his virtue, inflexible 
in the cause of truth ; uncoApIying with prevailing manners, 
when he found them corrupt ; setting his face boldly against the 
hypocritical leaders of the people ; overawed by none of their 
threatenings ; in the md^t indignant terms reproving their vices 
and stigmatizing their characters. We behold him gentle, with- 
out being tame ; firm, without being stem ; courageous without 
being violent Let this mind be in us wMch was also in Jesus 
Christ ; and we shall attain to honour, both with God and 
with man. 

• 2 Ck)r. x 1. 



SERMON XLV. 
On the sacrament of the lord's supper, as a peepara- 

TION FOR death. 
[Preached at the Celebration of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper.] 



Bui I say unto you^ I will noi drink henceforth of this fruit of 
the vine J until that day when I drink it new with you in my 
Father^s kingdom. — Matthew., xxvi. 29. 



With these words of our blessed Lord the Evangelist con* 
eludes his aeeount of the institution of the Sacrament of the Sup 
per. It is an institution which, solemn and venerable in itself, 
is rendered still more so by the circumstances which accompa- 
nied it. Our Lord had now, for about three years, continued to 
ap|)ear in his public character, in the land of Judea. He had, all 
along, b6en watched with a jealous eye, by his enemies; and tbd 
time was come, when they were to prevail against him. A t&$r 
friends he had, from the beginning, selected, who, in every vU 
cissitude of his state, remained faithfully attached to him. With 
these friends he was now meeting for the last time on the very 
evening in which he was betrayed and seized. He perfectly knew 
aU that was to befal him. He knew that this was the last meal 
in which he was to join with those who had been the companions 
of all his labours, the confidants of all his griefs; among whom 
he had passed all the quiet and private moments of his life. He 
knew that within a few hours he was to be torn from this lovecl 
society, by a band of ruffians ; and by to-morrow, was to be 
publicly arraigned as a malefactor. With a heart melting with 
^ndemess, he said to the twelve Apostles, as he sat down with 
them at table. With desire I have desired to eat thispassover with 
you before I suffer.* And then, having gratified himself for the 

* Luke, %x\\. 15. 
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last time in their society, and having instituted that commemo* 
ration of his death, which was to continue in the Christian church 
until the end of ages, he took a solemn and affectionate farewell 
of his friends, in the words of the text; I say untoyou^ that I 
will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vinfiy until that 
day when I drink it new with you in my Father^ s kingdom. 

As these words were uttered by our Lord, in the prospect of 
his sufferings; when preparing himself for death, and looking 
forward to a future meeting with his friends in Heaven ; let us, 
under this view, consider the sacrament, which he then institu- 
ted, as a preparation for all the sufferings of life, and, especial- 
ly, a preparation for death. It is fit and proper, that such so- 
lemn prospects should enter into the service which we are this 
day to perform. We have no reason to imagine, that they will 
render it a gloomy service. A good and wise man is often dis- 
posed to look forward to the termination of life. The number of 
our days is determined by God ; and certainly it will not tend to 
shorten their number, that we employ ourselves in preparing fof 
death. On the contrary, while our days last, it will tend to make 
us pass them more comfortably, and more wisely. Let us now, 
then, as for the last time we were to partake of this sacrament, 
consider how it may serve to prepare us for the dying hour. 

I. It is a high exercise of all those dispositions and affections, 
in which a good man would wish to die. He would surely wish 
to leave this world, in the spirit of devotion towards God, and 
of fellowship and charity with all his brethren on earth. Now 
these are the very sentiments which the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper inspires into the heart of every pious communicant It 
includes the highest acts of devotion of which human nature is 
capable. It imports a lively sense of the infinite mercies of Hea- 
ven ; of the gratitude we owe to that God who, by the death of 
his Son, hath restored the forfeited happiness and hopes of the 
human race. It imports the consecration of the soul to God ; the 
entire resignation of oui^selves, and all our concerns, into his 
hands ; as to the God whom we serve and love ; Uie guardian in 
whom we confide. 7b thee^ Oh Lord^ do I lift up my soul, 
I will go to the altar of Godj to (rod my exceeding joy. I will 
come into thy house in the multitude of thy mercy ; and in thy 
fear I will worship towards thy holy templet 

These devout cdflfections towards God are, on tliis occasion, 
necessarily accompanied with benevolent dispositions towards 
men. Our communion is not only with God, but with one ano- 
ther. In this solemn service, the distinction of ranks is abolish- 
ed. We assemble in common before our great Lord, professing 

* Psalm xliii. 4. v, 7. 
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ourselves to be all members of his fkmily, and children of the 
sabie Father. No feud, nor strife, nor enn^ity is permitted to ap- 
proach the sacred table. All within that hallowed space breathes 
peace, and concord, and love. If thou bring thy gift to the al- 
tar ^ and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught against 
thee; leave there thy gift before the altar , and go thy way ; 
first be reconciled to thy brother y and then come and offer thy 
gift.'* What can be more becoming men and Christians, than 
such sentiments of piety to the great Father of the universe ; 
gratitude to the merciful Redeemer of mankind ; and charity and 
lorgiveness towards all our brethren ? Is not this the temper in 
which a good man would wish to live ; more especially is not this 
the frame of mind which will give both dignity and peace to his 
last moments ? How discomposed and embittered will these im- 
portant moments prove, if, with a mind soured by the remem- 
brance oi unforgiven injuries, with a breast rankled by enmity, 
with a heart alienated from God, and insensible to devotion, one 
be forced away from life ? 

Contemplate the manner in which our blessed Lord died ; 
which the service of this day brings particularly into your view. 
You behold him, amidst the extremity of pain, calm and collect- 
ed within himself; possessing his spirit with all the serenity 
which sublime devotion and exalted benevolence inspire. You 
hear him, first, lamenting the fate of his unhappy country ; next, 
when he was fastened to the cross, addressing words of consola- 
tion to his afflicted parent ; and, lastly, sending up prayers mi^- 
ed with compassionate apologies for those who were shedding his 
blood. After all those exercises of charity, you behold him, in 
an act of devout adoration and trust, resigning his breath : Fa- 
ther, into thy hands I commend my spirit,— Ca^n any death be 
pronounced unhappy, how distressful soever its circumstances 
may be, which is thus supported and dignified ? What could we 
wish for more in our last moments, than with this peaceful frame 
of mind, this calm of all the affections, this exaltation of heart to- 
wards God, this diffusion of benevolence towards men, to bid 
adieu to the world ? 

If, in such a spirit as this, we would all wish to die, let us 
think that now is the time to perpare for it, by seasonably cul- 
tivating this spirit while we live; by imbibing, in particular, 
from the holy sacrament, those dispositions and dTections which 
we would wish to possess at our latest period. It is altogether 
vain to imagine, that when the hour of death approaches, we 
shall be able to form ourselves into the frame of mind which is 
then most proper and decent. Amidst the struggles of nature, 
and under the load of sickness or pain, it is not time for unac- 

* Matthew. V. 2S, 24. 
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customed exertions to be made, or for new reformations to be 
begun. Sufficient, and more than sufficient, ybr Ma/ day is the 
evil therexif. It will be too late to assume then the hero, or the 
saint, if we have been totally unacquainted with the character 
before. The sentiments we would display, and the language we 
would utter, will be alien and strange to us. They will be forced 
and foreign to the heart It is only in consequence of habits ac- 
quired in former and better days, that a temper of piety and cha- 
rity can grow up into such strength as to confer peace and mag- 
nanimity on the concluding hours of life. Peculiarly iavourabus 
to the acquisition of such a temper, are the devotions of this day. 
In this view let vis perform them ; and study to be, at the table 
of the Lord, what we would wish to be when the summons of 
death shall come. 

II. This sacrament becomes a preparation for death, by lay- 
ing a foundation for peace with God. What is important at the 
close of life, is not only the temper in which we leave the world, 
but the situation in which we stand with respect to that great 
Judge before whom we are about to appear. This view of our 
situation is apt to escape us during the ordinary course of life. 
Occupied with the Sifiairs and concerns of this world ; flattered 
by those illusive colours of innocence and virtoe, in which self- 
iove dresses up our character, apprehensions of guilt create litr 
tie uneasiness to the multitude of men. But, on the approach of 
death, their ideas change. As the inquisition of the Supreme 
Judge draws nigh, remembered transgressions crowd upon the 
mind. Guilt becomes strongly realized to the imagination ; and 
alarms, before unknown, begin to arise. Hence that anxiety in 
the prospect of a future invisible world, which is so often seen to 
attend the bed of death. Hence these various methods which su- 
perstition has devised for quieting this anxiety ; the trembling 
mind eagerly gi-aspmg every feeble plank on which it can lay 
hold, and flying for protection to the most unavailing aid. The 
stoutest spirits have been then known to bend; Uie proudest 
hearts to be humbled. They who are now most thoughtless about 
their spiritual concerns, may, perhaps, be in this state before 
they die. 

The dispensation of grace discovered in the Gospel, affords 
the otily remedy against those terrors, by the promise of par- 
don, extended to the penitent, through the merits of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. It is the very essence of this sacrament^ to exhi- 
bit this promised grace to mankind ; Afy body which was broken 
for you ; my blood shed for many for the remission of sins. Here 
shines from above, the ray of hope. Divine justice, we are as- 
sured, is not inexorable. Divine mercy is accessible to all who 
believe and repent. The participation of this sacrament there- 
fore^ naturally imparts comfort to the worthy communicant ; as 
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it supposes, on his part, a cordial compliance with those terms, 
on which pardon is offered by the Grospel to mankind. 

I mean not to say, that the participation of this sacrament how 
pious and proper soever our dispositions at that time may 
be, is, of itself, sufficient to insure us of comfort at death. It 
were unwarrantable to flatter Christians with hopes to this ex- 
tent No single act of the most fervent devotion can aflord as- 
sured hopes ot peace with Heaven, until these hopes be confirm- 
ed by the succeeding tenor of a good life. But what may safely 
be asserted is, that communicating in a proper manner makes 
way for such hopes. It is an introduction to that state of recon- 
iiiliation with God, jihich will give you peace in death. It is 
the beginning of 4Mood course, which, if duly pursued, will 
make your lalW end blessed. It is the entrance of the path of 
the just ; the morning of that light which shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day. For this holy sacrament is a professed re- 
nunciation of the vices and corruptions of the woiid. It b a pro- 
fessed dereliction of former evil habits ; a solemn return, on our 
part, to God and virtue, under the firm trust that God will, 
through Jesus Christ, shew mercy to the frailties of the penitent 
If you continue to support the character which you this day as- 
sume, the invisible world will no longer present to you a scene 
of terrors. You will be comforted with the view of goodness 
and compassion, as predominant in the administration of the uni- 
verse. After having finished a virtuous course, you will be able 
to look up to that God whom you have worshipped, and to say, 
/ know in whom I have trusted. Though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow ofdeath, I will fear no evil; for thou art 
with me. Thy rod and thy staff shall comfort me, 

III. This sacrament prepares us for a happy death, by 
strengthening the connection between Christians and Christ their 
Saviour. This is a connection which, in various ways, re- 
dounds to their benefit ; and will be found particularly consola- 
tory at the hour of death. The awful Majesty of Heaven is in 
danger of overwhelming the mind, in the feeble moment of de- 
parting life. The reverence it inspires is mingled with sensa- 
tions of dread, which might be too strong for us then to bear. 
When we l6ok up to it, through a Mediator and Intercessor, 
that Majesty assumes a milder aspect, and appears to invite our 
approach. Whatever, therefore, forms a connection with this 
great Mediator, this powerful fnend and patron of the human 
race, must be most desirable to every one, especially to the dy- 
ing man. Now, this sacrament unites us closely with him. It 
is the oath of our alliance. It is the act of enlisting ourselves 
under the banner of Siis Divine Leader. Of course it strength- 
ens our faith in him, as our guide, through life, and our guar- 
dian and protector in death. It gives us a title to look up to* 
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him under the confidence of tJiat reciprocal engagement^ which 
fidelity on the one hand is always understood to imply, of pro- 
tection on the other. 

His participation of our nature conveys a d^ree of encour- 
agement, which we could derive from no being altogether celes- 
tial, how gracious or benign soever. In our utmost extremity, 
we can hate recourse to his sympathizing aid, who had experi- 
ence both of the distresses of life, and of the terrors of death. — 
We behold in the text, with what firm tranquillity he looked for- 
ward to his approaching sufierings. Sincere attachment to our 
great Master, may be expected to infuse into us some degree of 
the same happy composition of mind. It is owing to our losing 
out of view this perfect model ; to our following the crowd, and 
adopting the common spirit of the world, that we become mean 
spirited and base ; servilely attached to life, and afraid to die. 
Did we, according to our engagements at the Lord's table, keep 
our eye fixed on our Divine Leader, and study to follow his 
steps, a portion of his spirit would descend upK>n us at the hour, 
of death. It would be as the mantle of Elijah, falling on a 
chosen disciple ; and would enable us, as it did Elisha of old, to 

smite and divide the waters We believe our Saviour now to 

rule in the world of spirits. The grave, therefore, bars, not his 
followers from access to him. In the grave, for our sake, he 
once lay down, that he might dis])cl the gloom which appears to 
us to cover that formidable mansion. In a short time, he rose 
from it, in order to assure us, that the dark and narrow house 
was not to confine his followers for ever. By his death, he 
conquered death, and him that had the ppwer of it ; and his voice 
to us is. Because IlivCy ye sluill live also. Hence, as long as we 
preserve that attachment to hitiri which we this day profess, we 
are furnished with a variety, of considerations proper for sup- 
porting us in the prospect of our dissolution. This leads me to 
observe, 

IV. That the sacrament of which we are to partake, prepares 
us for death, by coniirming and enlivening our hope of immor- 
tality. In tJiis sacrament, my friends, you act for both worlds. 
As inhabitants of the earth, you are on this day to look for- 
ward, with care to your future behaviour in it For you are not, 
by any means, disengaging yourselves totally from this life and 
its concerns. On the contrary, you are forming, and even 
strengthening, those connections, which virtue requires you to 

maintain with your friends and fellow-creatures around you. 

At the same time, you are not to consider yourselves as citizens 
of earth only, but also as citizens of Heaven. You are to recog- 
nize, on this occasion, your relation to a higher and better coun- 
try, with which you are connected by the most sacred ties ; and 
fix)m which you derive those comforts and hopes that will both 
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purify your life, and render your death happy. The sacrament 
of the supper is, in this view, an ascent of the mind above ter- 
restial things. At the Lord's table we associate ourselves, in 
some degree, with spirits of a more exalted order. We declare, 
that we are tending towards their society ; and have fixed our 
final rest within the veil. This view of the institution, so com- 
fortable to the last period of life, is plainly given us in the words 
of the text For it is worthy of particular observation, that as 
soon as our Lord had instituted this sacrament, he straightway 
leads the thoughts of his disciples to a state of future existence. 
Employing that metaphorical style, which the occasion natural- 
ly suggested, he tells them, that though he was not henceforth 
to drink of the fruit of the vine on earth, yet a day was coming, 
when he was again to drink itunth them ; to drmk it, in his Far 
thers kingdom. Two distinct ideas are, in these words, pre- 
sented unto us. One is, the abode into which our Saviour was 
to remove ; his Father^s kingdom. The other, the society which 
he was there to enjoy ; with you in my Father's kingdom. These 
correspond to the two views under which death is most formida- 
ble to men ; both of which he intended to banish, by the institu- 
tion of this sacrament : first, that death is a transition to a new 
and unknown world ; and next, that it is a final separation from 
all the friends whom we have loved on earth. 

First : if death terminates our existence here, the abode to 
which it translates the faithful followers of Christ, is the king^ 
dom of his Father. The institution of this sacrament dispels 
all the gloomy ideas of annihilation, of non-existence, of total 
darkness, which our imagination is ready to associate with the 
grave. We are here assured, that to good men, death is not the 
close of being, but a change of state ; a removal, from a distant 
and obscure province of the universe, into the city of God, the 
chief seat of their Father's kingdom. They have every reason 
to believe, that the objects which are to meet them there, how new 
and unknown soever, shall all be propitious and friendly. For into 
the kingdom of his Father, their Loi^ has declared that he has en- 
tered as their forenmner. I go to my Father ^ and your Fa- 
ther ; to my Ood and your God. In my Father^s house are many 
mansions. I go to prepare a place /or you. I unit come again 
and receive you to myself^ that where I am, there ye may be 
also. What reasonings, what speculations, can have power to 
impart so much peace to the dying man, as a promise so direct 
and explicit, coming from him, who is truth itself, and cannot lie. 
I/it were not «?, / would have told you.* The prospect be- 
comes still more cheering and relieving, when we include, 

* John, xiv. 2. 
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The other circumstances mentioned in the text; the society 
to be enjoyed in that future state of being. With you I shall 

drink of the fruit of the vine in my Father^s kingdom. 

In how amiable a light does our Saviour here appear, looking 
forward to a future re-union with those beloved friends, whom 
he was now leaving, as to a circumstance which should increase 
both his own felicity and theirs, when they met again in a bap- 
pier world ! Thus, in the most affectionate manner, cheering 
their drooping and dejected spirits ; and by a similar prospect 
providing for the comfort of his followers in future generations^ 
when they shall be about to leave the world. 

The expressions in the text plainly suggest a joyful inter- 
course among friends, who had been separated by death, and 
therefore seem to give much confirmation, to what has always 
been a favourite hope of good men ; that friends shall know and 
recognize each other, and renew their former connections, in a 
future state of existence. How many pleasing prospects does 
such an intimation open to the mind ! How much does it tend to 
compensate the vanity of life, and to mitigate the sorrows of 
death ! For it is not to be denied, that one of the most bitter 
circumstances attending death is, the final separation from be- 
loved friends. This is apt equally to wring the hearts of the dy- 
ing, and the surviving ; and it is an anguish of that sort, which 
descends most deeply into the virtuous and worthy breast. When 
surrounded with an affectionate family, and weeping friends, a 
good man is taking his last adieu of all whom he held most 
dear on earth ; when, with a feeble voice, he is giving them his 
blessing, before he leaves them for ever; when, for the last 
time, he beholds the countenance, he touches the hand, he hears 
the voice, of the person nearest hb heart; who could bear 
this bitterness of grief, if no support were to be ministered by 
religious hope ? If there were no voice to whisper to our spirits, 
that hereafter we, and those whom we love, shall meet ^;ain 

in a more blissful land ? ^What higher view can possibly be 

given, of the benefit redounding from this divine institution, 
Uian its affording us consolation in such situations of extreme 
distress, by realizing to our souls the belief of an immortal state, 
in which all the virtuous and worthy shall be re-united in the 
presence of their common Lord ? 

Thus I have set before you many considerations, arising from 
the sacrament of our Lord's supper, which render it a proper 
preparation not only for a good life, but for a comfortable and 
happy death. The great improvemeut to be made of the sub- 
ject is, to bring to the altar of (Sod such dispositions of heart, 
as may give us ground to hope for this blessed effect. Let us 
approach to the sacrament with the same seriousness of frame, 
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as if it were the last time we were ever to partake of it ; as if 

we were now making provision for a journey to that land whence 

none return ; as if we were never to drinky in this manner, of the 

fruit of the vine^ until that day when we drink it with those 

whom we have loved in our Father^ s kingdom. God only 

knows to whom this may be truly spoken ! God knows who, of 
this assembly, shall never have opportunity to approach again to 
the sacred table, and to meet with their brethren, on such an oc- 
casion, in the courts of the Lord's house ! ^Wbatever our doom 

is to be, whether we are appointed for life or for death, such is 
the frame of mind which now best becomes, and will most im* 
prove us in partaking of the holy sacrament. 

Let me caution you, before I conclude, against judging of the 
propriety of your disposition in this solemn act of worship, sole- 
ly by the warmth of your affections and the fervour of your devo- 
tion. This state of heart, how desirable soever it may be, can- 
not be at all times possessed. It depends in some measure on 
natural sensibility. All are not equally endowed with warm and 
tender feelings. Even they who are susceptible of the highest 
degrees of pious and viituous sensibility, cannot, oh every oc. 
casipn, command that happy temperature of mind. We are not, 
therefore, to judge unfavourably of ourselves, if this be not always 
the privilege of our devotions. It is chiefly a sedate and compo- 
sed frame of spirit, that we must study to cultivate ; arising from 
grave and sober thoughts ; from serious and penitent recollection 
of past errors ; from good purposes for the future ; and from a 
deep sense oi the approaching events of death and immortality. 
Penetrated with such dispositions, you have ground to come to 
the altar of Grod with humble trust and joy ; under the belief, 
that you are approaching, through the great Redeemer, to that 
merciful Creator, to whom« in the high and holy place qf eternity y 
the devout aspirations of his servants on earth aro ever accepta*- 
ble and pleasing. 
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SERMON XLVI. 



On the use and abuse of the worli>^ 



They that use this worlds as not abusing it^ 

I CoRinTHIANS, vii. 31. 



THE world is always represented in Scripture as the great 
scene of trial to a Christian. It sets before him a variety of 
duties, which are incumbent on him to perform and, at the same 
time, surrounds him with many dangers, against which he has to 
guard. The part which is proper for him to act, may be com- 
prised in these two expressive words of the text ; using the worldy 
and not abusing tt ; the significancy and extent of which, I pro- 
pose now to explain. The subject is of the highest importance, 
as in the world we must live : and according as we use, or abuse 
it, it will prove either our friend or our greatest foe. 

It is natural to begin with observing, that the Christian is 
liere supposed to use the uwrld ; by which we must certainly un« 
derstand the Apostle to mean, maintaining intercourse and con- 
nection with the world ; living in it, as one of the members of 
human society ; assuming that rank which belongs to his sta- 
tion. No one can be said to v^e the world who lives not thus. 
Hence it follows, that sequestration from the world is no part of 
Christian duty ; and it appears strange, that even among those 
who approve not of monastic confinement, seclusion from the 

Eleasures of society should have been sometimes considered, as 
elonging to the dbaracter of a religious man. They have been 
supposed to be the best servants of God, who, consecrating their 
time to the exercises of devotion, mingle least in the ordinary 
commerce of the world ; and especially who abstain most rigid- 
ly from all that has the appearance of amusement. But how 
pious and sincere soever the intentions of such persons may be, 
they certainly take not the properest method, either for improv- 
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ing themselves, or for advancing religion among others For, 
this is not using the world, but relinquishing it Instead of mak- 
ing the light of a good example shine with useful splendour 
throughout the circle of society, they confine it within a narrow 
compass. According to the metaphor employed by our Saviour, 
after the candle is lighted, they put it under a bushel. Instead 
of recommending religion to the world, they exhibit it under the 
forbidding aspect of unnecessay austerity. Instead of employing 
their influence to regulate and temper Uie pleasures of the world, 
by a moderate participation of those that are innocent, they de- 
liver up all the entertainments of society into the hands of the 
loose and giddy. 

The various dangers which the world presents to one who is 
desirous of maintaining his piety and integrity, have given rise 
to this scrupulous caution concerning the use of the world ; and, 
so far, the principle is commendable. But we must remember^ 
that the virtue of a Christian is to be shown, in surmounting 
dangers which he is called to encounter. Into the post of dan- 
ger we were ordered by Providence when we were brought into 
this world. We were placed as soldiers, on the field of battle. 
It is there that our fidelity to our great commander must appear. 
The most signal virtues which adorn and improve the human 
character, are displayed m active life. There, the strength of 
the mind is brought forth and put to the test. There, m the 
amiable dispositions of the heart find their proper exercise : hu- 
manity is cultivated ; patience, fortitude, and aelf-denial, come 
forward in all their forms : and the light of good men's works so 
shine before others as to lead them to glorify their Father which 
is in Heaven, 

It may be assumed, therefore, as a principle justified by the 
text, and by the whole strain of Scripture, that to use, and in a 
certain degree to enjoy, the worlds is altogether consistent with 
religion. According to the rank which men possess in society, 
according to their age, their employment, and connections, their 
intercourse with the world will be more or less extended. In 
private life, they use the world with propriety, who are active and 
industrious in their callings ; just and upright in their dealings ; 
sober, contented, and cheerful in their station. When the cir- 
cumstances of men allow them a wider command of the enjoy- 
ments of the world, of those enjoyments they may freely partake, 
within the bounds of temperance, moderation, and decency. The 
highest situations of rank and opulence ought to be distinguished 
by dignity of character; by extensive beneficence, usenilness, 
and public spirit; by magnificence, without ostentation, and gen- 
erous hospitality, without profusion. 

We shall have a clearer view of the proper use of the VwU, 
when we contrast it with that abuse of the world, wl ' " 
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often observe. Those abuses manifest themselves in various 
forms ; but in general may be classed under three great heads. 

I. They are abusers of the world, who intemperately give 
themselves up to its pleasures, and lead a life of licentiousness^ 
riot, and dissipation. Amidst the wealth and luxury of the pre- 
sent age, it will be admitted, that persons of this description are 
not unfrequent, who, being opulent in fortune, and perhaps high 
in rank, think themselves entitled to pass their days in a care- 
less manner, without any other object in view, than the gratifi- 
cation of their senses and passions. It shall be granted, that they 
are not obliged to that exact oeconomy and attention in their man- 
ner of living, which the state Of fortune may require of others. 
Gaiety shall be permitted to them ; change of scene, and variety 
of amusements. But let them not forget that as men and mem. 
bers of society, not to say professors of the Christian faith, they 
are bound to stop short in their career of pleasure, as soon as it 
becomes disgraceful to themselves and hurtful to the world. By 
the train of life which they lead, they defeat every purpose for 
which Providence bestowed on them the blessings of prosperity. 
They sink every talent which they possess, into useless insigni- 
ficancy. They corrupt the public mannei*s by their example, 
and diffuse among others the spirit of extravagance and folly. 
They behave in a manner altogether unsuitable to the condition 
of the world in which we live ; where we are exposed to so much 
change, surrounded with so much distress, and daily behold so 
many affecting scenes, as ought to awaken serious reflection, and 
chasten dissolute mirth. 

With indignant eyes, the sober and thinking part of mankind 
view the luxury and riot of those abusers of the world. To them 
are owing the discontents of the poor, their disaffection to their 
superiors, their proneness to disturb the peace of the world. 
When the poor behold wealth properly used, they look up with 
respect to them who possess it. They rest contented in their 
station, and bless the just and the generous, from whose muni- 
ficence they receive employment and reward. But when they 
behold those men of pleasure dissipating, in vice and folly, the 
fortune which their forefatliers had honourably earned ; when they 
behold them oppressing all their dependants merely that they 
may level in luxurious extravagance, then their hearts swell 
within them ; with murmurs of sullen grief, they eye their own 
mean habitation and needy family ; and become prepared for rob- 
bery, tumult, sedition, and every evil work. 

The conduct of such abusers of the world is not only pierni- 
cious to the welfare of society, and to the interests of virtue ; it 
is equally ruinous to themselves. I shall not insist on the loss 
of reputation, the waste of fortune, the broken health, and de- 
kilitated frame^ which' are xhe well-known consequences of a life 
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of intemperate pleasure. I shall not recount all the better and 
more substantial enjoyments which they forfeit Amidst the 
turbulence of riot, and the fumes of intoxication, unknown to 
them are the rational entertainments of r^ular life ; the enjoy- 
ment of the &ce of nature ; the pleasures of knowledge, and an 
improved mind ; the pleasures of private friendship, and domes- 
tic society ; the conscious satisfaction which accompanies honour- 
able labours, and the justly acquired esteem of those who sur- 
round them. All these they have thrown away ; and in their 
room have substituted, what they think more high and vivid 
pleasures. But of what nature are those pleasures ? Evtn in 
laughter the heart is sarrow/uly and the end of that mirth is 
heaviness* 

At the bottom of the hearts of all men, there lies a secret 
sense of propriety, virtue, and honour. This sense may be so far 
blunted, as to lose its influence in guiding men to what is right, 
while yet it retains its power of making them feel that they are 
acting wrong. Hence remorse often gnaws the heart, which af- 
fects to appear light and gay before the world. Among the 
crowd of amusements, the voluptuary may endeavour to stifle his 
uneasiness ; but through all his defences it will penetrate. A 
conscious sense of his own insignificance, when he sees others 
distinguished for acting a manly and worthy part ; reflection on 
the time he has wasted, and the contempt he has incurred ; the 
galling remembrance of his earlier and better days, when he 
gave the fair promise of accomplishments, which now are blast- 
ed ; have frequently been found to sadden the festive hour. The 
noise of merriment may be heard ; but heaviness lies at the heart 
While the tabret and the viol play, a melancholy voice sounds in 
his ears. The wasted estate, the neglected halls, and ruined man- 
sions of his father, rise to view. The angry countenances of his 
friends seem to stare him m the face. A hand appears to come 
forth on the wall, and to write his doom. 

Retreat, then, from your dishonourable courses, ye who by li- 
centiousness, extravagance, and vice, are abusers of the world ! 
You are degrading, you are ruining yourselves. You are grossly 
misemploying the gifts of God ; and the giver will not fail to 
punish. Awake to the pursuits of men of virtue and honour. 
Break loose from that magic circle, within which you are at 
present held. Reject the poisoned cup which the enchantress 
Pleasure holds up to your lips. Draw aside the veil which she 
throws over your eyes. You will then see other objects than 
you now behold. You will see a dark abyss opening below your 
feet You will see virtue and temperance marking out the road 
which conducts tQ true felicity. You will be enabled to discern, 

• Prov. xiv. 13. 
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that the world is enjoyed to advantage, by none but such as fol- 
low those divine guides ; and who consider pleasure as the sea- 
soning, but not as the business of life. 

II. The world is abused, not only by an intemperate pursuit 
of its pleasures, but by a sordid attachment to its gains. This 
respects a set of men of very different description from the for- 
mer, more decent in their carriage, and less flagrant in their vi- 
ces ; but corrupted by the world in no less a degree. For the 
world is often abused by the men of business, as much as by the 
men of pleasure. When worldly success becomes the sole object 
of their life; when the accumulation of fortune so engrosses 
them as to harden their heart against every feeling of moml ob- 
ligation ; when it renders them insensible to the calls of afiee^ 
lion, and to the impressions of piety and religion ; they then 
come under the class of the covetous, whom, it is said^ the Lord 
abhorreth,^ 

The world, with its advantages, is a lawful object of pursuit 
to a Christian. He may seek, oy fair industry, to render hit 
circumstances affluent Without reproof, he may aim at distinc- 
tion and consideration in the worlds He may bestow a consider- 
able portion of his time and attention on the successful manage- 
ment of his worldly interest All this is within the limits of thit 
allowable use of the world, to which religion gives its sanction. 
But to a wise and good man, the world is only a secondary ob- 
ject He remembers there is an eternity beyond it His care 
is, not merely to amass and possess, but to use his possessions 
well, as one who is accountable to (rod. He is not a slave, either 
to the hopes or the fears of the world. He would rather forfeit 
any present ad^^antage, than obtain it at the expense of violating 
the divine law, or neglecting his duty. This is using the world 
like a good man. This is living in it, as a subject of God, and 
a member of the great community of mankind. To such a man, 
riches are a blessing. He may enjoy them with magnificence, 
but he will use them with liberality. They open a wide field to 
the exercise of his virtue, and allow it to shine with diffusive 
lustre. 

Very opposite to this, is the character of the worldly-minded. 
To them, the mere attainment of earthly possessions is an ulti- 
mate aim. They cannot be said to use the world; for, to pos- 
sess, not to use or enjoy, is their object They are emphatically 
said in Scripture, to had themselves unth thick clay A Some 
sort of apology may be framed for them who seek to extract from 
the world, pleasure of one kind or other. But for those who 
know no pleasure, farther than adding house to house and field 
tofieldj and calling them their own, it is hardly possible to frame 

* Psalm X. 3. f Habakuk, ii. 6. 
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any apology. Such persons are idolaters of the worst lund ; for 
they have made the world their God. They daily worship and 
bow down before it; and hold nothing to be mean or base, 

which can promote the enlargement of their fortune. He is 

an abuser of the world, let his possession of it be ever so am- 
ple, who knows nothing higher than the gains of the world. He 
is an abuser of the world, who sacrifices probity, virtue, or hu- 
manity, to its interests. He is an abuser of the world, who can- 
not occasionally retreat from it, to consider what character he 
bears in the sight of Grod ; and to what issue his conduct will 
bring him at last In a word, the world is then properly used, 
when it is generously and beneficially enjoyed ; neither hoarded 
up by avrice, nor squandered by ostentation. 

HI. The world is abused, by those who employ its advanta- 
ges to the injury, or oppression of their brethren. Under this 
class are included the worst and most criminal obusers of the 
world; who turn against their fellow-creatures, those advan- 
tages with which it has pleased Heaven to distinguish them. It 
is a class which comprehends the sovereign who tyrannises over 
hia people ; the great man who depresses his dependants : the 
master who is cruel to his servants ; every one, in fine, who 
renders his superiority of any kind, whether of wealth or pow- 
er, unnecessarily grevious so those who are his infenors : Whose 
superciliousness dejects the modest ; whose insolence tramples 
on the poor ; whose rigour makes the widow and the orphan 
weep. Persons of this character, while thus abusing the advan- 
tages of the world, may, for a while, enjoy their triumph. But 
let them not think their triumph is always to last Their turn 
shall come to bo humbled as low as those whom they now op- 
press. For there is a vigilant eye in the Heavens, attentive to 
observe their procedure. There is an impartial ear which listens 
to every just complaint preferred against them. There is an ir- 
resistible arm stretched over their heads, whose weight they diall 
one day feel. The sovereign of the universe characterises him- 
self in the sacred writings, as peculiarly an adversary to the inso- 
lent and haughty. For the oppression of the poor ^ for the sighing 
of the needy J now will I arise , saith the Lord ; I will set him in 
safety from him thatpuffeth at him.* I will come near to you 
injudgment ; and I will be a swift witness against those that op^ 
press the hireling in his wages^ the widow, arid the fatherless^ and 
that turn aside the stranger from his right A He that oppresseth 
the poor reproacheth his maker.\ The Lord will plead their 
cause ; and spoil the soul of those that spoiled them.^ 

After hearing these awful words, is it not strange, Oh men ! at 
once infatuated and cruel ! that you cannot use the world with- 

* PdMlm xii. 5. f MaUchi, Ui. 5. t Ptot. xiv. 31. § Prov. xxii. 33. 
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out abusing it to the distress of your brethren ? Even supposing 
no punishment to be threatened, no arm to be lifted up against 
you, is there nothing within you that relents at the circumstan- 
ces of those below you in the world ? Is it not enough, that they 
suffer their own hard (ate, without its being aggravated, by your 
severity and oppression ? Why must the aged, the poor, and the 
friendless, tremble at your greatne^ ? Cannot you be happy, un-' 
less you make them eat their scanty morsel in bitterness of 
heart ? — You happy ! — profiauie not the word — what is such hap- 
piness as yours, compared with that of him who could say, 
fVhen the ear heard me^ then it blessed me ; and when the eye saw 
97ie, it gave witness to me ; because I delivered the poor that cried f 
and the fatherless, and him that had none to help him, I was a 
father to the poor. The blessing of him that was ready to perish 
came upon me ; and I caused the widow's heart to sing for joy,* 
How properly did such a man use the world, and with what just 
honour did he flourish in it ! Unto me men gave ear ; they kept m- 
knce, and waited far my counsel. T%e princes refrained talking. 
The aged rose ami stood up. My root urns spread out by the wa^ 
terSy and the dew lay upon my branch, — Not ouly unknown to 
you are such pleasures of virtuous prosperity : but even previous to 
prepared punishment, be assured, that remorse is approaching 
to wring your hearts. Of the world, which you now abuse, in 
a short time nothing shall remain, but the horror arising from 
remembered crimes. The wages you have detained, the wealth 
you have squeezed from the needy, shall lie heavy on your 
souls. The stately buildings which your pride has erected, by 
means of violence and oppression, shall seem haunted by injur* 
ed ghosts. The stone shall cry out of the uhiU, and the beam oui 
of the timber shall answer it A When you lie on the bed ot 
death, the poor, whom you have oppressed, shall appear to you 
as gathered together ; stretching forth their hands, and lifting 
up their voices against you, at the tribunal of Heaven. / have 
seen the wicked great in power, and spreading himself like a 
green bay-tree. But he passed away, and was not. /sought hitn, 
but he could not be found. They are brought down to desolation 
in a moment, and utterly consumed with terrors, Jis a dream 
when one awaketh, so, O Lord, when thou awakest, thou shalt 
despise their image. X 

Thus I have shown what it is to u>se and what to abuse the 
toorld. When, according to our different stations, we enjoy the 
advantages of the world with propriety and decency ; temperate 
in our pleasures ; moderate in our pursuits of interest ; mindful 
of our duty to God, and at the same time, just, humane, and ge- 
nerous to I ur brethren ; then, and then only, we vm the worlds 

« Job, XKix. 9-21. t Habak ii. 11 t VwkXm zz\u. ^S, )izui. If. 
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as becomes men^ and Christians. Within these limits, we may 
safely enjoy all the comforts which the world affords, and oulr 
station allows. But if we pass beyond these boundaries, into 
the r^ons of disorderly and vicious pleasure, of debasing covet- 
ousness or of oppressive insolence, the world will then serve on- 
ly to corrupt our minds, and to accelerate our ruin. The lieenr 
tious, the avaricious, and the insolent, form the three great clas^ 
ses of abusers of the world. 

Let not those who are in wealthy and flourishing circumstan- 
ces, complain of the restraints which religious doctrine attempts 
to impose on their enjoyments* For, to what do these restraints 
amount? To no more than this, that, by their pleasures, they 
would neither injure themselves, nor injure others. We call not 
on the young, to relinquish their gaiety ; nor on the rich, to 
forego their opulence ; nor on the great, to lay aside their state. 
We only call on them, not to convert gaiety into licentiousness ; 
nor to employ opulence in mere extravagance; nor to abuse 
greatness for the oppression of their inferiors : While they enjoy 
me worid, not to forget that they are the subjects of God, and 
are soon to pass into another state. Let the motive by which the 
Apostle enforces the exhortation in the text, present itself to their 
thought; Use this worldas not abtising it ; for the fashion qf 
the world passeih away. Its pomp and its pleasures, its riches, 
magnificence, and glory, are no more than a transient show. 
Every thing that we here enjoy, changes, decays, and comes to 
an end. jSl floats on the surfiuse of a river, which, with swift 
current, is running towards a boundless ocean. Beyond thb pre- 
sent scene of things, above those sublunary regions, we are to 
look for what b permanent and stable. The world passes away ; 
but God, and Heaven, and virtue, continue unchangeably* the 
same. We are soon to enter into eternal habitations ; and into 
these, our works shall follow us. The consequences shall for 
ever remain of the part which we have acted as good or bad men ; 
as fSuthful subjects of God, or as servants of a vain world. 
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On extremes in religious and moral COADITGT. 



S\fm not to the right handy nor to tlte left. — Proverbs, iv. 2% 



I WILL behave myself wisely said the Psalmist David , in 
a perfect way.* Wisdom is no less necessary in religious, and 
moral, than in civil conduct. Unless there be a proper degree 
of light in the understanding, it will not be enough that there ar» 
good dispositions in the heart Without regular guidance, they 
will often err from the right scope. They will be always w»- 
Tering and unsteady ; nay, on some occasions, they may betray 
us into evil. This is too much verified by that propensity to nu 
into extremes, which so oflen appears in the behaviour of men. 
How many have originally set out with good principles and in* 
tentions, who, through want of discretion in the application of 
their principles, have in the end injured themselves, and brought 
discredit on religion ? There is a certain temperate mean, in the 
observance of which piety and vntue couMst On each side 
thdte lies a dangerous extreme. Bewildering paths open ; by 
deviating into which, men are apt to forfeit all the praise of their 
good intentions ; and to finish with reproach, what they had be- 
gun with honour. This is the ground of the wise man's exhor- 
tation in the text. Let thine eyes look right on, and let thine 
eye-lids look straiglU before thee. Fonder the path of thy feet, 
and let all thy waya be established. Turn not to the right hand 
nor to tlie left ; remove thysfoot from evil. In discoursing from 
these words, I propose to point out some of the extremes into 
which men are apt to run in. religion and morals; and to sug- 
gest directions for guarding against them. 

* FMln ci. 2. 
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With regard to religious principle in general, it may perhapa 
be expected, that 1 should warn you of the danger of being, on 
one hand, too rigid in adhering to it, and on the other hand, too 
easy in relaxing it But the distinction between these supposed 
extremes, I conceive to have no foundation. No man can be too 
strict, in his adherence to a principle of duty. Here, there is 
no extreme. All relaxation of princi[^ is criminal. What con- 
science dictates is to be ever obeyed. Its commands are univer- 
sally sacred. Even though it liiould be misled, yet as long as 
we conceive it to utter the voice of Grod, in disobeying it we sin. 
The error, therefore, to be here avoided, is not too scrupulous 
or tender regard to conscience, but too little care to have con- 
science properly enlightened, with respect to what is matter of 
duty and of sin.-^— 'Receive not without examination, whatever 
human tradition has consecrated as sacred. Recur, on every 
occasion, to those great fountains of light and knowledge, which 
are open^ to you in the pure word of Grod. Distinguish, with 
cdre, between the superstitious ianeies of men, and the everlast- 
ing commandments of Grod. Exhaust not on trifles that zeal, 
which ought to be reserved for the weightier matters of the law. 
Overload not conscience, with what is frivolous and unnecessary. 
But when you have once drawn the line with intelligence and 
precision, between duty and sin, that line you ought on no occa- 
sion to transgress. 

Though there is no extreme in the reverence due to conscience, 
there may undoubtedly be an extreme in laying too much stress, 
either on mere principle, or on mere practice. Here we must 
take particular care not to /urn tothe right handy nor to thel^ ; 
but to hold faith and a good conscience united, as the scripture, 
with great propriety, exhorts us.* The error of resting wholly 
on faith, or wholly on works, is one of those seductions, which 
most easily mislead men ; under the semblance of piety on the 
one hand, and of virtue on the other. This is not an error pecu- 
liar to our times. It has obtained in every age of the Chnstian 
church. It has run through all the different modes of false reli- 
gion. It forms the chief distinction of all the various sects which 
have divided, and which still continue to divide, the church ; ac- 
cording as they have leaned most to the side of belief, or to tha^ 
side of morality. 

Did we listen candidly to the voice of scripture, it would 
guard us against either extreme. The Apostle Paul every where 
testifies, that by no works of our own we can be justified ; and 
that without faith it is impossible to please God. The Apostle 
James as clearly shews, that faith, if it be unproductive of good 

* 1 Timothy, i. 19. 
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works, justifies no man. Between those sentiments -there b no 
. opposition. Faith without works, is nugatory and insignificant 
It is a foundation, without any superstructure raised upon it. It 
is a fountain which sends forth no stream ; a tree which neither 
bears fruit, nor affords shade. Good works, again, without good 
principles, are a fair but airy structure ; without firmness or sta- 
bility. They resemble the house built on the sand ; the reed 
which shakes with every wind. You must join the two in fiill 
union, if you would exhibit the character of a real Christian. He 
who sets faith in opposition to morals, or morals in opposition to 
faith, is equally an enemy to the interest of religion. He holds 
up to v^ew an imperfect and disfigured form, in the room of what 
ought to command respect from all beholders. By leaning to 
one extreme, he is in danger of falling into vice ; by the other^ 
of nmning into impiety. 

Whatever the belief of men be, they generally pride them- 
selves in the possession of some good moral qualities. The sense 
of duty is deeply rooted in the human heart Without some pre- 
tence to virtue, there is no self-esteem ; and no man wishes to 
appear, in his own view, as entirely worthless. But as there is 
a constant strife between the lower and higher parts of our na- 
ture, }>etween inclination and principle, this produces much con- 
tradiction and inconsistency in conduct Hence arise most of the 
extremes, into which men run in their moral behaviour ; resting 
their whole worth on that good quality, to which, by constitution 
or temper, they are most inclined. 

One of the first and most common of those extremes is that of 
placing all virtue, either in justice, on the one hand ; or in ge- 
nerosity, on the other. The opposition between these is most 
discernible among two different classes of men in society. They 
who have earned their fortune by a laborious and industrious 
life, are naturally tenacious of what they have painfully acquir- 
ed. To justice they consider themselves as obliged ; but to go 
beyond it in acts of kindness, they consider as superfluous and 
extravagant They will not take any advantage of others, which 
conscience tells them is iniquitous ; but neither will they make 
any allowance for their necessities and wants. They contend, 
with rigourous exactness, for what is due to themselves. They 
nre satisfied, if no man suffer unjustly by them. That no one is 

benefited by them, gives them little concern. ^Another set of 

men place their whole merit in generosity and mercy ; while 
to justice and integrity they pay small regard. These are per- 
sons generally of higher rank, and of easy fortune. To them, 
justice appears a sort of vulgar virtue, requisite chiefly in the 
petty transactions which those of inferior station carry on with 
one another. Btit humanity and liberality, they consider as 
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more refined virtues, which dignify their character, and cover all 
their failings. They can relent at representations of distress ; can 
bestow with ostentatious generosity ; can even occasionally share 
their wealth with a companion of whom they are fond ; while, 
at the same time, they withhold from others ^at is due to them ; 
are negligent of their family and their relations ; and to the just 
demands of their creditors give no attention. 

Both these classes of men run to a faulty extreme. They di- 
vide moral virtue between them. Each tekes that part of it on 
ly which suits his temper. Without justice, there is no virtue. 
But without humanity and mercy, no virtuous character is com- 
plete. The one man leans to the extreme of parsimony. The 
other to that of profusion. The temper of the one is unfeeling. 
The sensibility of the other is thoughUess. The one you may in 
some degree respect ; but you cannot love. The other may be 
loved ; but cannot be respected : and it is di£Scult to say, which 

character is most defective. ^We must undoubtedly begin with 

being just, before we attempt to be generous. At the same time, 
he who goes no farther than to bare lustice, stops at the beginning 
of virtue. We are commanded to ao justly j but to love mercy. 
The one virtue regulates our actions; the other improves our 
heart and affections. Each is equally necessary to the happiness 
of the world. Justice is the pillar, that upholds the whole fa- 
bric of human society. Mercy is the genial ray, which dieers 
and warms the habitations of men. The perfection of our social 
character consists, in properly tempering the two with one ano- 
ther ; in holding that middle course, which admits of our being 
just, without being rigid ; and allows us to be generous, without 
being unjust 

We mast next guard against either too great severity, or toe 
great facility of manners. These are extremes of which we ev- 
ery day behold instances in the world. He who leans to the 
^de of severity, is harsh in his censures, and narrow in his opi- 
nions. He cannot condescend to others in things indifferent He 
has no allowance to make for human frailty ; or for the differ- 
ence of age, rank, or temper among mankind. With him, all 
gaiety is sinful levity ; and every amusement is a crime. To 
this extreme, the admonition of Solomon may be understood to 
belong : Be not righteous overmuch ; neither make thyself over- 
wise. Why shotUdest thou destroy thyseffi* When the seve- 
rity of manners is hypocritical, and assumed as a cloak to secret 
indulgence, it is one of the worst prostitutions of religion. But I 
now consider it, not as the effect of design, but of naturs^l auste- 
rity of tempel", and of contracting maxims of conduct. Its in- 

^ * Rccles. vit. 1& 
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fluence upon the person himself, is to render him gloomy and 
sour ; upon others, to alienate them both from his society, and 
his counsels ; upon religion, to set it forth as a morose and for- 
bidding principle. — ^The opposite extreme to this is, perhaps, 
still more dangerous ; tl)at of two great facility, and accommo* 
dation to the ways of others. The man of this character, partly 
from indolent weakness, and partly from softness of temper, h 
disposed to a tame and universal assent Averse either to 
contradiction or to blame, he goes along with the manners that 
prevaiL He views every character with indulgent eye ; and with 
good dispositions in his breast, and a natural reluctance to 
profligacy and vice ; he is enticed to the commissions of evils 
which he condemn?, noerely through want of fortitude. to oppose 
others. 

Nothing, it must be confessed, in moral conduct, is more diffi- 
cult, than to avoid turning here, either to the right handy or to 
the Itft. One of the greatest tris^ both of wisdom and virtue 
Is, to preserve a just medium between that harshness of auste- 
rity, which disgusts and alienates mankind, and that weakness 
of good nature, which opens the door to sinful excess. The one 
separates us too much from the world. The other connects us 
too closely with it ; and seduces us to /olhw the multitude in.do* 
ing evil. One who is of the former character, studies too little 
to be agreeable, in order to render himself useful. He who is 
of the Tatter, by studying too much to be agreeable, forfeits his 
innocence. If the one hurt religion, by clothing it in the garb 
of unnecessary strictness ; the other, by unwarrantable compli- 
ance, strengthens the power of corruption in the world, The 
one borders on the character of the Pharisee ; the other, on that 
of the Sadducee. True religion enjoins us to stand at an equal 
distance from both ; and to pursue the difficult, but honourable 
aim, of uniting good nature with fixed religious principle ; afiable 
manners, with untainted virtue. 

Farther ; we run to one extreme, when we contemn alto- 
gether the opinions of mankind ; to another, when we court their 
praise too eagerly. The former discovers a high degree of pride 
and self-conceit The latter betrays servility of spirit We are 
formed by nature and Providence, to be connected with one an- 
other. No man can stand entirely alone, and indep«indent of all 
his fellow-creatures. A reasonable regard, therefore, for their 
esteem and good opinion, is a commendable principle. It flows 
from humanity, and coincides with the desire of being mutually 
useful. But if that regard be carried too far, it becomes the 
source of much corruption. For, in the present state of man- 
kind, the praise of the world often interferes with our acting 
that steady and conscientious part which gains the approbatioi^ 
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of God. Hence arises the difficulty of drawing a proper line, b&* 
tween the allowahle regard for reputation, and the excessive desire 
of praise. On the one side, and on the other, danger meets us ; 
and either extreme will be pernicious to virtue. 

He who extinguishes all r^^ard to the sentiments of mankind, 
suppresses one incentive to honourable deods; nay, he removes 
one of the strongest checks on vice. For where there is no de- 
sire of praise, there will be ako no sense of reproach and shame ; 
and when this sense is destroyed, the way is paved to open pro- 
fligacy. On the other hand, he who is actuated solely by the love 
of human prais^, encroaches on the higher respect which he owes 
to conscience, and to God. Hence, virtue is often counterfeited ; 
and many a splendid appearance has been exhibited to the worlds 
which had no basis in real principal, or inward affection. Hence 
religious truths have been disguised, or unfairly represented, in 
order to be suited to popular taste. Hence the Scribes and Pha- 
risees rejected our blessed Lord because they loved the praise of 

men mare than the praise of God. ^Tum, therefore, neither to 

/Ae right hand nor to the left. Afifect not to despise what the 
world thinks of your conduct and character ; and yet, let not 
the sentiments of the world entirely rule you. Let a desire of 
esteem be one motive of your conduct ; but let it hold a subor- 
dinate place. Measure the regard that is due to the opmions of 
men, by the degree in which these coincide with the law of God. 

Allow me next to suggest the danger of running to the ex- 
treme of anxiety about worldly interests on the one hand and of 
negligence on the other. It is hard to say which of these ex-^ 
tremes is fraught with most vice and most misery. Industry 
and diligence are unquestionable duties, strictly enforced on all 
Christians; and he who fails in making suitable provision for 
his household and family, is pronounced to be uxprse than an in- 
fidel. But there are bounds, within which our concern for world- 
ly success must be confined. For anxiety is the certain poison 
of human life. It debases the mind ; and sharpens all the pas- 
sions. Il involves men in perpetual distractions, and torment- 
ing cares ; and leads them aside from what ought to be the great 
scope of human action. Anxiety is in general the effect of a co- 
vetous temper. Negligence is commonly the ofisprihg of licen- 
tiousness, and always the parent of universal disorder. By an- 
xiety you render yourselves miserable. By negligence, you too 
often occasion the ruin of others. The anxious man is the vo- 
tary of riches ; the negligent man the votary of pleasure. Each 
offers his mistaken viorship, at the shrine of a false deity; and 
each shall reap only buch rewards as an idol can bestow ; the 
one sacrificing the enjov ment and improvement of the present 
to vain cares about futurity, the other so totolly taken up in en- 
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?* ying the present as to store the future with certain misery.*— 
rue virtue holds a temperate course between these extremes \, 
neither cai^less of to-morrow, nor taking too much thought for 
it ; diligent, but not anxious ; prudent, but not covetous ; attentive 
to provide comfortable accommodation on earth, but chiefly con- 
cerned to iay up irecisures in Heaven. 

I SHALL only warn vou fiuther against the extreme of enga- 
ging in a course of life too busy and hurried, or of devoting 
yourselves to one too retired and unemployed. We are formed 
for a mixture of action, and retreat Our connections with so- 
ciety, and the performance of duties which we owe to one ano- 
ther, necessarily engage us in active life. What we owe to our- 
selves requires occasional retirement For he who lives always 
in the bustle of the world, cannot it is to be feared, always pre- 
serve his virtue pure. Sentiments of piety will be deprived of 
that nourishment and support which they would derive from me- 
ditation and devotion. His temper will be often ruffled and dis- 
turbed. His passions will be kept too much on the stretch. From 
the contagious manners which every where abound, he will not 

be able to avoid contracting some dangerous infection. On 

the other hand, he who flies to total retreat, in order either to 
enjoy ease, or to escape from the temptations of the world, will 
often find disquiet meeting him in solitude, alnd the worst temp- 
tations arising from within himself. Unoccupied by active and 
honourable pursuits, unable to devote his whole time to improving 
thoughts, many an evil passion will start up, and occupy the var 
cant hour. Sullenness and eloom will be in danger of over 
whelming him. Peevish displeasure, and suspicions of mankind, 
are apt to persecute those who withdraw themselves altogether 

from the haunts of men. Steer, therefore, a middle course, 

between a life oppressed with business on the one hand, and bur- 
dened, for the burden is no less, with idleness on the other. Pro- 
vide for yourselves matter of fair and honest pursuit, to afibrd a 
proper object to the active powers of the mind. Temper business 
with serious meditation ; and enliven retreat by returns of action and 
industry 

Thus, I have pointed out some of those extremes into which 
men are apt to run, by forsaking the line which religion and 
wisdom have drawn. Many more, I am sensible, might be sug- 
gested ; for the field is wide, and hardly is there any appearance 
of piety, virtue, or good conduct, but what the foUy oi men is 
apt to push into itodue excess, on one or other side. What I 
have mentioned, will be sufficient to show the necessity of pru- 
dent circumspection, in order to escape the dangers which beset 
us in this state of trial. Let us study to attain a regular, uni- 
form, consistent character ; where nothing that is excesi^vd or 
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disproportioned shall come forward to view; which shall not 
plume itself with a fair show on one side only, while in other 
quarters it remains unadorned and blemished ; but where the dif- 
ferent parts of worth and goodness shall appear united, and each 
shall exert its proper influence on conduct. Thus, turning nei' 
ther to the right hand nor to the lefty we shall as far as our frailty- 
permits, approach to the perfection of the human character ; 
and shall have reason not to be ashamed when we have equal re9^ 
pect to all ChxPs commandments. 
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On scoffing at religioit. 



There shall come in the last days scoffers. — 2 Peter, iii. -S* 



AS the Christian religion is adverse to the inclinations and 
passions of the corrupted part of mankind, it has been its fate, 
in every age, to encounter the opposition of various foes. Some- 
times, it has tmdei^ne the storms of violence and persecution. 
Sometimes, it has been attacked by the arms of false reasoning 
and sophistry. When these have failed of success, it has at other 
times been exposed to the scoffs of the petulant Men of light 
and frivolous minds, who had no comprehension of thought for 
discerning what is great, and no solidity of judgment for deciding 
•n what is true, have taken upon them to treat religion with con- 
tempt, as if it were of no consequence to the world. They have 
affected to represent the whole of that venerable fabric which has 
so long commanded the respect of mankind, which for ages the 
learned have supported, and the wise have admired, as having no 
better foundation than the gloomy ima^nation of fanatics and vi^ 
sionaries. Of this character were those scoffers^ predicted by the 
Apostle to arise m the last days; a prediction which we have 
•een too often fulfilled. As the false colours which such men 
throw on religion, are apt to impose on the weak and unwary, 
let us now examin^ whether religion affords anyjustgrbundsfor 
the contempt or ridicule of the scoffer. They must be either the 
doctrines, or the precepts of religion, which he endeavours to hold 
ibrth to contempt. 

The doctrines of the Christirn religion are rational and pure. 
All that it has revealed concerning the - perfections of Grod, his 
moral government and laws, the destination of man, and the 
rewards and punishments of a future state, is perfectly conso- 
Daat t« the most enlightened reason. In some articles which 
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transcend the limits of our present faculties, as id what relates 
to the essence of the Godhead, the fjBdlen state of mankind, and 
their redemption by Jesus Christ, its doctrines may appear mys- 
terious and dark. Against these the scoffer has often directed 
)iis attacks, as if whatever could not be explained by us, ou^t 
upon that account to be exploded as absurd. 

It is unnecessary to enter at present, on any particular defence 
ef these doctrines, as there is one observation which, if duly 
weighed, is sufficient to silence the cavils of the scoffer. Is ha 
not compelled to admit, that the whole system of nature around 
him is fiiU of mystery ? What reason, then, had he to suppose^ 
that the doctrines of revelation, proceeding from the same author^ 
were to contain no mysterious obscurity ? All that is requisite 
for the conduct of life, both in nature and in religion. Divine wis- 
dom has rendered obvious to all. As nature has afforded us suf- 
ficient infi>rmation concerning what is necessary for our food, 
our accommodation, and our safety ; so religion has plainly in- 
jstructed us in our duty towards God and our neighbour. But as 
soon as we attempt tx> rise towards objects that lie beyond our 
immediate sphere of action, our curiosity is checked ; and dark- 
ness meets us on every side. What the essence is of those ma- 
terial bodies which we see and handle ; how a seed grows up in- 
to a tree ; how man is formed in the womb ; or how the mind 
acts upon the body, after it is formed ; are mysteries of which 
we can give no more account, than of the most obscure and dif- 
ficult psurts of revelation. We are obliged to admit the existence 
of the fact, though the explanation of it exceeds our &culties. 

After the same manner in natural religion, questions arise 
concerning the creation of the world from nothing, the origin of 
evil under the government of a perfect Being, and the consisten- 
cy of human liberty with Divine prescience, which are of as in- 
tricate nature, and of as difficult solution as any questions in 
Christian theology. We may plainly see, that we are not ad- 
mitted into the secrets of Providence, any more than into the 
mysteries of the Grodhead. In all his ways, the Almighty is a 
Ood that hideth himself. He niaketh darkness his pavilion. 
He holdeih back the /ace of his throne ; and spreadeth a thick 

cloud upon it ; Instead of its being any oljection to revelation 

that some of its doctrines are mysterious, it would be much more 
strange and unaccountable, if no such doctrines were found vk 
it Had every thing in the Christian system been perfectly 
level to our capacities, this might rather have given ground to 
a suspicion of its not preceding from God; since it would 
have been then so unlike to what we find both in the system of 
the universe, and in the system of natural religion. Whereas, 
according as matters now stand, the Gospel has the same fea- 
tures, the same general character, with the other two, which are 
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acknowledged to be of Divine origin ; plain and comprehensible ^ 
in what relates to practice ; dark and mysterious, in what relates 
to speculation and belief.* The cavils of the scoffer, therefore, 
on this head, are so far' from having any just foundation, that 
they only discover his ignorance and the narrowness of bb 
views. 

Let us next proceed to what relates to practice, or the pre- 
ceptive part of religion. Hie duties which religion enjoins Uf 
to perform towards God, are those which have oftenest furnish- 
ed matter to the scofis of the licentious. They attempt to re- 
present these as so idle and superfluous, that they could owe 
their birth to notliing but enthusiasm. — ^For is not the Deity so 
far exalted above us, as to receive neither advantage nor plet* 
sure from our worship ? What are our prayers, or our praises, 
to that infinite mind, who, resting in the full enjoyment of his 
own beatitude, beholds all his creatures passing before him, only 
as the insects of a day ? What but superstitious terrors couU 
have dictated those forms of homage, and those distinctions of 
sacred days, in which vulgar minds delight, but which the libe* 
ral and enlarged look upon with scorn ? 

Now, in return to such insults of the scoffer, it might be suffi- 
cient to observe, that the united sentiments of mankind, in every 
age and nation, are against him. Thoughtless as the bulk of 
men are, and attached only to objects which they see around 
them ; this principle has never been extinguished in their breasts, 
that to the gi*eat Parent of the human race, the universal, though 
invisible. Benefactor of the world, not only internal reverence^ 
but external homage, is due. Whether he need that homage or 
not, is not the question. It is what, on our part, we undoubted- 
ly owe ; and the heart is, witli reason, held to be base, which 
stifles the emotions of gratitude to a benefactor, how independ- 
ent soever he may be of any returns. True virtue always prompts 
a public declaration of the grateful sentiments which it feels; 
and glories in expressing them. Accordingly, over all the earth, 
crowds of worshippers have assembled to adore, in various forma, 
the Ruler of the world. In these adorations, the philosopher, the 
savage, and the saint, have equally joined. None but the cold 
and unfeeling can look up to tliat beneficent Being, who is at the 
head of the universe, without some inclination to pray, or to 

(iraise. In vain, therefore, would the scoffer deride, what the 
oud voice of nature demands and justifies. He erects himself 
against the general and declared sense of the human race. 

But, apart from this consideration, I must call on him to at- 
tend to one of a still more serious and awful nature. By his 

• See this arjpiment fullv piir«ie«I. and nlncH in a strongs lijfh% l»y the 
BiaMerly hand of Utsliop Butler, in his ,^nulogy tf yat9ral and JhveoM M^ 
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licentious ridicule of the duties of piety, and of the institutioDS 
of Divine worship, he is weakening the power of conscience 
over men ; he is undermining the great pillars of society ; he is 
giving a mortal blow to public order and public happiness. All 
these rest on nothing so much, as on the general belief of an 
all-seeing Witness, and the general veneration of an Almi^ty 
Governor. On this belief and this veneration, is founded the 
whole obligation of an oath ; without which government could 
not be adininistered, nor courts of justice act ; controversies couki 
not be determined, nor private property to be preserved safe. 
Our only security against innumerable crimes, to which the re^ 
straints of human life cannot reach, is the dread of an invisible 
Avenger, and of those future punishments which he hafh prepared 
for the guilty. Remove this dread from the minds of men, and 
you strengthen the hands of the wicked, and endanger the safety 
of human society. 

But how could impressions so necessary to the public welfare 
be preserved, if there were no religious assemblies, no sacred in- 
stitutions, no days set apart for Divine worship, in order to be 
solemn remembrances to men of the existence and the dominion 
of Ood, and of the future account they have to give of their ac- 
tions to him ? To all ranks of men, the sentiments which public 
religion tends to awaken, are salutary and beneficial. But with 
reelect to the inferior classes, it is well known, that the only prin- 
ciples which restrain them from evil are acquired in the religious 
assemblies which they frequent. Destitute of the advantages of 
regular education ; ignorant, in great measure, of public Taws ; 
unacquainted with those refined ideas of honour and propriety, to 
which others of more knowledge have been trained ; were those 
sacred temples deserted to which they now resort, they would be 
in danger of d^nerating into a ferocious race, firom whom law- 
less violence was perpetually to be dreaded. 

He, therefore, who treats sacred things with any degree of 
levity and scorn, is acting the part, perhaps without his seeing 
or knowing it, of a public enemy to society. He is precisely 
the madman described in the Book of Proverbs,* who casteth 
firtbrandsj arrows^ and death ; and saithy Jim I not in sport 7 
We shall hear him, at times, complain loudly of the undutifulness 
of children, of the dishonesty of servants, of the tumults and in- 
solence of the lower ranks ; while he himself is, in a great mea- 
sure, responsible for the disorders of which he complains. By 
the example which he sets of contempt for religion, he becomes 
accessary to the manifold crimes, which that contempt occasions 
among others. By his scoffing at sacred institutions, he is en- 
couraging the rabble to uproar and violence ; he is emboldening 

^ ProT. zsvi It. 
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the false witness to take the name of God in vain ; he is, in effect^ 
putting arms into the hands of the highwayman, and letting loose 
the robber on the streets by night. 

We come next to consider that great class of duties which 
respect our conduct towards our fcllow-creatures. The absolute 
necessity of tliesc to general welfare is so apparent, as to h&ve 
secured them, in a great degree, from the attacks of the scoffer. 
He who would attempt to turn justice, truth, or honesty, into ri- 
dicule, would be avoided by every one. To those who had any 
remains of principle, he would be odious. To those who attend- 
ed only to their interest, he would appear a dangerous man. But 
though the social virtues are treated in general as respectable 
and sacred, there are certain forms and d^rees of them which 

have not been exempted from the scorn of the unthinking. 

That extensive generosity and high public spirit, which prompt 
a man to sacrifice his own interest, in order to promote some 
great general good ; and that strict and scrupulous integrity, 
which will not allow one, on any occasion, to depart from the 
truth, have often been treated witli contempt by those who are 
called men of the world. They who will not stoop to flatter 
the great, who disdain to comply with prevailing manners, when 
ihey judge them to be evil ; who refuse to take the smallest ad- 
vantage of others, in order to procure the greatest benefit for 
themselves ; are represented as persons of romantic character, 
and visionary notions, unacquainted with the world, and unfit to 
live in it. 

Such persons are so far from being liable to any just ridicule, 
that they are entitled to a degree of respect, which approaches 
to veneration. For they are, in truth, the great supporters and 
guardians of public order. The authority of their character over- 
awes the giddy multitude. The weight of their example retards 
the progress of corruption; checks that relaxation of morals,^ 
which is always too apt to gain ground insensibly, and to make 
encroachments on every department of society. Accordingly, it 
is this high generosity of spirit, this inflexible virtue, this regard 
to principle, superior to all opinion, which has ever marked the 
characters of those who have eminently distinguished themselves 
in public life ; who have patronised the cause of justice against 
powerful oppressors ; who in critical times have supported the 
(ailing rights and liberties of men ; and have reflected honour 
on their nation and country. Such persons may have been scoit 
ed at by some among whom they lived ; but posterity has done 
them ample justice ; and they are the persons whose names are 
recorded to future ages, and who are thought and spoken of wiUi 
admiration. 

The mere temporizer, the man of accomodating principles, 
dnd inferior virtue, may support a plausible character for a 
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while among his friends and followers ; but as soon as the hoi- 
lowness of his principles is detected, he sinks into contempt— 
They who are prone to deride men of inflexible integrity^ only 
betray the littleness of their minds. They show that they un- 
derstand not the sublime of virtue ; that diey have no discern- 
ment of the true excellence of man. By affecting to throw any 
discouragement on purity and strictness of morals, they not only 
expose diemselves to just contempt, but propagate sentiment9 
very dangerous to society. For, if we loosen the regard due to 
virtue in any of its parts, we begin to sap the whole of it No 
man, as it has been often said, becomes entirely profligacy at 
once. He deviates, step by step, from conscience. If the loose 
casuistry of the scoffer were to prevail, open dishonesty, false- 
hood, and treachery, would speedily grow out of those comply- 
ing principles, those relaxations of virtue, which he would re- 
present to be necessary for every man who knows the world. 

The last class of virtues I am to mention, are those which 
are of a personal nature, and which respect tlie government to 
be^ exercised over our plea3ures and passions. Here, the scoffer 
has always considered himself as having an ample field. Ofiten, 
and often, have such virtues as sobriety, temperance, modesty, 
and, chastity, been made the subject of ridicule, as monkish hab- 
its which exclude men from the company of the fashionable and 
the gay; habits, which are the effect of low education, or of 
mean spirits, or of naere feebleness of constitution ; while scof- 
fers, walkings as it is too truly said of them by the Apostle, af- 
ter their lusts j boast of their own manners as liberal and free, as 
manly and spirited. They fancy themselves raised thereby much 
above the crowd ; and hold all those in contempt, who confine 
themselves within the vulgar bounds of regular and orderly life. 

Infatuated men ! who see not that the virtues of which they 
make sport, not only derive their authority from the laws of 
God, but are moreover essentially requisite both to public and to 
private happiness. By the indulgence of their licentious plea- 
sures for a while, as long as youth and vigour remain, a few pas- 
sing gratifications may be obtained. But what are the conse- 
quences? Suppose any individual to preserve unrestrained in 
this course, it is certainly to be followed by disrepute in his cha- 
racter, and disorder in his afiairs ; by a wasted and broken con- 
stitution ; and a speedy and miserable old age. Suppose a so- 
ciety to be wholly formed of such persons as the scoffers applaud ; 
suppose it to be filled with none but those whom they call the 
sons of pleasure ; that is, with the intemperate, the riotous, and 
dissolute, among whom all regard to sobriety, decency, and pri- 
vate virtue, was abolished ; what an odious scene would such a 
society exhibit ? How unlike any civilized or well-ordered state, 
i^ which mankind have chorea to dwell ? What tMrb\x!Le,v\^^ ^>0k\ 
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uproar, what contests and quarrels, would perpetually reign in 
it ? What man of common understanding would not rather chuse 
to dwell in a desert, than to be associated for life with such com- 
panions ? shall, then, the scoffer presume to make light of those 
virtues, without which there could be neither peace, nor com- 
(int, nor good order, amons mankind ? 

Let him be desired to think of his domestic situation and con- 
nections. Is he a father, a husband, or a brother ? Has he any 
fiiend or relation, male or female, in whose happiness he is in- 
terested ? ^Let us put the question to him, whether he be wil- 
ling that intemperance, unchastity, or dissipation of any kind, 
should mark their character ? Would he recommend to them such 
excess ? Would he chuse in their presence, openly, and with- 
out disguise, to scoff at the opposite virtues, as of no consequence 
to their wel&re. — If even the most licentious shudder at the> 
thought ; if in the midst of his loose pleasures, he be desirous 
that his own family should remain untainted ; let this teach him 
the value of those private virtues, which in the hoiirs of dissi- 
pation, in the giddiness of his mind, he is ready to contemn. 
Banish sobriety, temperance, and purity, and you tear Up the 
foundations of all public order, and all domestic quiet. You 
render every house a divided and miserable abode, resounding 
with terms of shame, and mutual reproaches of infamy. You 
leave nothing respectable in the human character. You change 
the man into a brute. 

Th£ conclusion from all the reasoning which we have now 
pursued is, that religion and virtue, in all their forms, either of 
doctrine or of precept; of piety towards Grod, int^rity towards 
men, or regularity in private conduct ; are sO far vom affording 
any grounds of ridicule to the petulant, that they are entitled to 
ear highest veneration ; they are names which should nev^ be 
mentioned, but with the utmost honour. It is said in Scripture^ 
Fools make a mock at sin ;* they had better make a mock at 
pestilence, at war, or famine. With one who should chuse these 
public calamities for the subject of his sport, you would not \m 
inclined to associate. You would fly fix>m him, as worse than a 
fool ; as a man of distempered mind« from wh6m yon might be 
in hazard of receiving a sudden Mow. Yet certain it is, that, 
to the great society of mankind, sin is a greater calamity, than 
either pestilence, or famine, or war. Th^ operate only as oc- 
casional causes qf misery. Bat the sins and vices of men are 
perpetual scourges of the world. Imfnety and injustice, fraud 
^nd &lsehOod, intemperence and profligacy ; are daily producing 
mischief and disorder ; bringing ruin on individuals ; tearinr 
families and communities m pieccis ; giving rise to a thouss^ 

^ Pior.iir.lf. 
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tragical scenes on this unhappy theatre. In proportion as man« 
ners are vicious, mankind are unhappy. The perfection of vir- 
tue which reiens in the world above, is the chief source of the 
perfect blessedness which prevails there. 

When, therefore, we observe any tendency to treat religion or 
morals with disrespect and levity, let us hold it to be a sure in- 
dication of a perv€a*ted understanding, or a depraved heart In 
the seat qfthe scomer let us never sit Let us account that wit 
contaminated, which attempts to sport itself on sacred subjects. 
When the scoffer arises, let us maintain the honour of our God, 
and our Redeemer ; and resolutely adhere to the cause of virtue 
and goodness. The lips of the wise utter knowledge ; but the 
tnouthof the foolish is near to destruction. He that honoureth 
Chdy Cfod will honour. Th*" fear of the Lord is the beginning cf 
wisdom ; and he that keepeth tf^ commandment^ keepeth his 
monsovl' 
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SERMON XUX. 

On the creation oj the world. 



In the beginning God created the heaven, and the earth. 
Genesis, i. 1. 



SUCH IS the commeBcement of the hbtorv of mankind ; ao 
sera, to which we must erer look back with soleiDD awe and ve- 
neratioii. Before the sun and the moon had begun their course ; 
before the sound of the human voice was-heard, or the name of 
man was known ; tn the beginning God created the heaven and 

the earth. To a banning of the worid, we are led back by 

every thine; that now exists ; by all history, ell records, all mo- 
numents of antiquity. In tracing the transactions of past ages, 
we arrive at a period, which clearly indicates the in&ncy of the 
human race. We behold the world peopled by degrees. We 
ascend to the origin of all those useful and necessary arts, with- 
out the knowledge of which mankind could hardly subsist. We 
discern society and civilization arising from rude be^nnings in 
every comer of the earth ; and gradually advancing to the state 
in which we now find them : All which afford plain evidence, 
that there was a period, when mankind be^an to inhabit end 
cultivate the earth. What is very remarkable, the most authen- 
tic chronology and history of most nations, coincides with the 
account of Scripture ; and makes the period during which the 
world has been inhabited by the race of men, not to extend be- 
yond six thousand years. 
^^^^To the ancient philosophers, creation from nothing appeared 
^^^^iin Intelligible idea. They maintained the eternal existence 
^^^^k^ttcr, which they supposed to be modelled by the sovereign 
^^^Hd ofthe universe into the form which the earth now exhi- 
^^Hs. But theix' is nothing in this opinion '.vhich give it any title 
^^fahfi oppofcil lo the authority of reveIati<Hi. The doctrine of 
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two self-existent, independent principles, God and matter the one, 
active, the other passive, is an hypothesis which presents difficul- 
ties to human rciason at least as great as the creation of matter 
from nothing. Adhering then to the testimony of Scripture, we 
believe, that in the beginning God created, or from non-existence 
brought into being, the heaven and the earth. 

But though there was a period when this globe, with all that 
we see upon it, did not exist, we have no reason to think that the 
wisdom and power of the Almighty were then without exercise 
or employment. Boundless is the extent of his dominion. Other 
globes and worlds, enlightened by other suns, may then have 
occupied, they still appear to occupy, the immense regions of 

Sace. Numberless orders of beings, to us unknown, people 
B wide extent of the universe, and afford an endless variety of 
objects to the ruling care of the great Father of all. At length, 
in the course and progress of his government, there arrived a 
period, when this earth was to be called into existence. When 
the signal moment, predestined from all eternity, was come, the 
Deity arose in his might ; and with a word created the world. 
^What an illustrious moment was that, when, from non-ex- 
istence there sprang at once into being this mighty globe, on 
which so many millions of creatures now dwell ? — ^No prepara- 
tory measures were required* No long circuit of means was 
employed. He spake ; and it was done. He commanded ; and it 
stood fast. The earth was, at first, without form, and void ; and 
darkness was upon thefaceofthe deep. The Almighty surveyed 
the dark abyss ; and fixed bounds to the several divisions of na- 
ture. He said. Let there be light ; and there was light. Then ap- 
peared the sea and the dry land. The mountains rose ; and the 
rivers flowed. The sun and moon began their course in the 
skies. Herbs and plants clothed the ground. The air, the earth, 
and the waters, were stored with their respective inhabitants. 
At last, man was made after the image of God. He appeared, 
walking with countenance erect; and received his Creator's 
benediction, as the Lord of this new world. The Almighty be- 
held his work when it was finished ; and pronounced it good. 
Superior beings saw with wonder this new accession to existence. 
7%c morning stars sang together ; and all the sons of Ood 
shouted for joy.* 

But on this great work of Creation, let us not merely gaze 
with astonishment Let us consider how it should effect our 
conduct, by presenting the Divine perfections in a light which 
is at ona*. edifying, and comforting to man. It displays the 
Creator as supreme in power, in wisdom, and in goodness. 

• Job. xxxviii. 7. 
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I. As supreme in power. When we consider with how much 
labour and difficulty human power performs its inconsiderable 
works ; what time it costs to rear them ; and how easily, when 
reared, they are destroyed ; the very idea of creating power 
overwlielms the mind with awe. Let us look around, and sur- 
vey this stupendous edifice, which we have been admitted to in- 
habit. Let us think of the extent of the different climates and 
regions of the earth ; of tlie magnitude of the mountains, and 
of the expanse of the ocean. Let us conceive that immense 
globe which contains them, launched at once from the hand of 
the Almighty ; made to revolve incessantly on its axis, that it 
might produce the vicissitudes of day and night; thrown forth, 
at the same time, to run its annual course in perpetual circuit 
through the heavens : After such a meditation, where is the 
greatness, where is the pride of man ? Into what total annihila- 
tion do we sink before an Omnipotent Being ? Who is not dis- 
posed to exclaim. Lardy what is many that thou art mindful qf 
him ; or the son of many that thou shouldst visit him I When 
compared ivith /Aee, all men are vanity ; their u>orks are no- 
thing. Reverence, and humble adoration, ought spontaneous- 
ly to arise. He who feels no propensity to worship and adore, is 
dead to all sense of grandeur and majesty ; has extinguished one 
of the most natural feelings of the human heart Know the Lord 
that he is Gody we are all his people ;the workmanship qf his 
hands. Let us worship and bow down. Let us kneel before 
the Lord our Maker. 

Of all titles to legislation and rule, none is so evident and 
direct as that of a Creator. The conviction is felt in every 
breast, that he who gave us being hath an absolute right to re- 
gulate our conduct This gives a sanction to the precepts of God, 
which the most hardened dare not controvert. When it is a Crea- 
tor and a Father that speaks, who would not listen and obey ? 
Are justice and humanity his declared laws ; and shall we, whom 
but yesterdry he called from the dust, and whom to-morrow he 
can reduce into dust again, presume, in contempt of him, to be 
unjust or inhuman ? Are there any little interests of our own, 
which we dare to erect, in opposition to the pleasure of him who 
made ut; ? Fear ye not me ? saith the Lord ; unit ye not trem- 
ble at my presence y who have placed the sand for the bound qf 
seay by a perpetual decreCy that it cannot pass it ; who stretch 
forth my hand over the earthy and none hindereth ? 

At the same time, the power of a Creator is encouraging, as 
well as awful. While it enforces duty, it inspires confidence un- 
der atfliction. It brings to view a relation, which imports ten- 
derness and comfort ; for it suggests the compassion of a Father. 
Jo the time of trouble^ mankind are led^ by a natural impulse, 
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to fly for aid to Him, who knows the weakness of the frame 
he has made : who remembers we are dust ; and sees the dangers 
with which we are environed. ^^I am thine, for thou hast made 
^^ me : forsake not the work of thine own hands/' is one of the 
most natural ejaculations of the distressed mind. — How blessed 
are the virtuous, who can rest under the protection of that pow- 
erful arm, which made the earth and- the heaven ? The omnipo- 
tence which renders God so awful is to them a source of joy. In 
the whole compass of nature, nothing is formidable to them, who 
firmly repose their trust in the Creator. To them every noxious 
power can be rendered harmless ; every threatened evil, if not 
averted, can be transformed into good. In the Author of nature, 
they find not only the author of their being, but their protector 
and defender, the lifter up of their heads. Happy is he that 
hath the Ood qf Jacob for his help; whose hope is in the Lord 
his Qod; which made heaven arid earth; the sea and all that 
therein is; which keepeth truth for ever.* 

II. The work of creation is the display of supreme wisdom. 
It carries no character more conspicuous than this. If, from 
the structure and mechanism of some of the most complicated 
works of human art, we are led to high admiration of the wisdom 
of the contriver, what astonishment may fill our minds, when 
we think of the structure of the universe ! It is not only the 
stupendous building itself which excites admiration, but the ex- 
quisite skill with which the endless variety of its parts are adapt-* 
ed to their respective purposes : Insomuch that the study of na- 
ture, which, for ages, has employed the lives of so many learned 
men, and which is still so far from being exhausted, is no other 
than the study of Divine wisdom displayed in the creation. The 
farther our researches are carried, more striking proofs of it 
every where meet us. The provision made for the constant re- 

Sularity of the universe, in the disposition of the heavenly bo- 
ies, so that in the course of several thousand years, nature 
should ever exhibit the same useful and grateful variety in the 
returns of hght and darkness, of summer and winter; and 
ever furnish food and habitation to all the animals that people 
the earth ; must be a lasting theme of wonder to every reflecting 
mind. 

But they are npt only the heavens that declare the glory qf 
Ood and the firmament that sheweth forth his hanay-ivork. 
In the most inconsiderable, as well as in the most illustrious works 
of the Creator, consummate art and design appear. There is not 
a creature that moves, nor a vegetable that grows, but when mi- 
nutely examined furnishes materials of the highest admiration. 
The same wisdom that placed the sun in the centre of the sys- 

* PialiD cxlTi.5|<S. 
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tern, and arranged the several planets around him in their order, 
has no less shown itself in the provision made for the food and 
dwelling of every bird that roams the air, and every beast that 
wanders in the desert ; equally great, in the smallest, and in the 
most magnificent objects ; in the star, and in the insect ; in the 
elephant, and in the fly ; in the beam that shines from heaven, 
and in the grass that clothes the ground. Nothmg is overlooked. 
Nothing is carelessly performed. Every thing that exists is adapt- 
ed, with perfect symmetry, to the end for which it was designed. 
All this infinite variety of particulars must have been present to 
the mind of the Creator ; all beheld with one glance of his eye ; 
all fixed and arranged, from the beginning, in his great design, 
when he formed the heavens and the eiuih. Justly may we 
exclaim with the Psalmist, How excellent j O Lord^ is th^ 
name in all the earth ! How mamfoldare thy works ! In wis^ 
dorn hast thou made them all. No man can find out the work 
that God maketh^ from th^. begining to the end. Such knowledge 
is too wonder/tU/or us. It is high ; we cannot attain unto it. 
This wisdom displayed by the Almighty in the creation, was 
not intended merely to gratify curiosity, and to raise wonder. 
It ought to beget profound submission, and pious trust in everf 
heart. It is not uncommon for many who speak with rapture 
of creating wisdom, to be guilty, at the same time^ of arraigning 
the conduct of Providence. In the structure of the universe, 
they confess that all is goodly and beautiful. But in the gov- 
ernment of human affairs, they can see nothing but disorder and 

confusion. Have they forgotten, that both the one and the 

other proceed from the same author ? Have they forgotten, that 
he tvho balanced all the heavenly bodies, and adjusted the pro- 
portions and limits of nature, is the same who hath allotte<1 them 
their condition in the world, who distributes the measut^es of their 
prosperity and ad versity , Knd fixes tlie hounds oft heir habitation f 
If their lot appear to them ill-sorted, and their condition hard 
and unequal, let them only put the question to their own minds, 
Whether it be most prolKible that the great and wise Creator 
hath erred in his distribution of human things, or that they have 
erred in the judgment which they form concerning the lot as- 
signed to them ? Can they believe, that the Divine Artist, after 
he had contrived and finished this earth, the habitation of men, 
with such admirable wisdom, would then throw it out of his 
hands as a ne^ected work ; would suffer the affairs of its in- 
habitants to proceed by chance ; and would behold them, with- 
out concern, run into misrule and disorder ? Where were then 
that consistency of conduct, which we discover in all the works 
of nature, and which we cannot but ascribe to a perfect Being ? 

My brother ! when thy plans are disappointed, and thy 

heart is ready to despair; when virtue is oppressed, and the 
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wicked prosper aronnd thee ; in those moments of disturbance, 
look up to Him who created the heaven and the earth ; and con* 
fide, that He who made light to spring from primaeval darkness, 
will make order at last to arise from the seeming confusion of the 
world. 

Had any one beheld the earth in its state of chaos ; when the 
elements lay mixed and confused ; when the earth was witkaui 
fortn and voidjOfui darkness u)cia(mt he fcux of tf^ would 

he have believed, that it was presently to become so fair and 
well-ordered a globe as we now behold; illumined with the 
splendour of the sun, and decorated with all the beauty of nature ? 
The same powerful hand, which perfected the work of creation, 
shall, m due time, disembroil the plans of Providence. Of cre- 
ation, we can judge more clearly, because it stood forth at once ; 
it was perfect from the banning. But the course of Providence 
is progressive. Time is required for the progression to advance, 
and before it is finished, we can form no judgment, or at least a 
very imperfect one, concerning it We must wait until the great 
sera arrive, when the secrets of the universe shall be unfolded ; 
when the Divine designs shall be consummated ; when Provi- 
dence shall be brought to the saine completion which creation 
has already attained. Then we have reason to believe, that the 
wise Creator shall appear, in the end, to have been the wise and 
just Ruler of the world. Until that period come, let us be con- 
tented and patient ; let us submit and adore. * Mthough thou 
sayest thou shall not see Mtn^ yet judgment is h^ort him ; 
iherfore trust thou him.* This exhortation will receive more 
force, when we, 

ni. Consider creation as a display of supreme goodness, no 
less than of wisdom and power. It is the communication of 
numberless benefits to all who live, together with existence. 
Justly is the earth said to he full qf the goodness qf the Lord. 
Throughout the whole system of things we behold a manifest 
tendency to promote the benefit either of the rational, or the an- 
imal creation. In some parts of nature this tendency may be less 
obvious than in others. Objects, which to us seem useless or 
hurtful, may sometimes occur ; and strange it were, if in so vast 
and complicated a sjrstem, difficulties of tibis kind should not' oc- 
casionally present themselves to beings, whose views are so nar- 
row and limited as ours. It is well known, that in proportion as 
the knowledge of nature has increased among men, these difficul- 
ties have diminished. Satisfactory accounts have been given of 
many perplexing appearances, Usefiil and proper purposes have 
been found to be promoted by objects which were, at first, thought 
unprofitable or noxious. 

* Job» zur. 14. 
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Malifi^nant must be the mind of that person ; with a distorted 
eye he must have contemplated creation^ who can suspect, that 
it is not the production of infinite benij^nity and goodness. How 
many clear marks of benevolent mtention appear every where 
around us ? What a profusion of beauty and ornament is poured 
forth on the &ce of nature ? What a magnificent spectacle pre- 
sented to the view of man ? What supply contrived for his wants? 
What a variety of objects set before him, to gratify his senses, 
to employ his understanding, to entertain his imagination, to 
cheer and gladden his heart? Indeed, the very existence of the 
universe is a standing memorial of the goodness of the Creator* 
For nothing except goodness could originally prompt creation. 
The Supreme Being, self-existent, and all-sufficient, had no wants 
which he could seek to supply. No new accession of felicity or 
glory was to result to him from creatures whom he made. It 
was goodness communicating and pouring itself forth, goodnes 
delighting to impart happiness in all its forms, which in the be- 
ginning created the heaven and the earth. Hence those innu- 
merable orders of living creatures with which the earth is peo- 
pled ; from the lowest class of sensitive being, to the highest rank 
of reason and intelligence. Wherever there is life, there is some 
degree of happiness ; there are enjoyments suited to the different 
powers of feeling ; and earth, and air, and water, are, with mag;, 
nificcnt liberality, made to teem with life. 

Let those striking displays of creating goodness call forth ob 
our part, responsive love, gratitude, and veneration. To this 
great Father of all existence and life, to Him who hath raised 
us up to behold the light of day, and to enjoy all the comforts 
which his world presents, let our hearts send fortli a perpetual 
hymn of praise. Evening and morning let us celebrate Him, 
who maketh tlie morning and the evening to rejoice over our 
heads ; who optneth his hand, and aatisfieth the desire of every 
living thing. Let us rejoice, that we are brought into a world, 
which is the production of infinite goodness, over which a su- 
preme intelligence presides; and where nothing happens, that 
was not planned and arranged, from the beginning, in his de- 
cree. Convinced that he hateth not the works which he hath 
made, nor hath brought creatures into existence merely to suffer 
unnecessaiy pain, let us, even in the midst of sorrow, receive 
with calm submission whatever he is pleased to send ; thankful 
for what he bestows ; and satisfied, that without good reason he 
takes nothing away. 

Such, in general, are the effects which meditation on the 
creation of the world ought to produce. It presents such an 
astonishing conjunction of power, wisdom, and goodness, as 
cannot be beheld without religious veneration. Accordingly, 
among all nations of the earth, it has given rise to religious 
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belief and worship. The most ignorant and savage tribes, when 
they looked round on the earth and the heavens, could not avoid 
ascribing their origin to some invbible designing cause, and feel- 
ing a propensity to adore. They are, indeed, the awful appear- 
ances of the Creator's power, by which, chiefly, they have been 
impressed, and which have introduced into their worship so ma- 
ny rites of dark superstition. When the usual course of nature 
seemed to be interrupted, when loud thunder rolled above them 
in the clouds, or earthquakes shook the ground, the multitude 
fell on their knees, and, with trembling horror, brought forth the 
bloody sacrifice to appease the angry divinity. But it is not in 
those tremendous appearances of power merely, that a good and 
well-instructed man beholds the Creator of the world. In the 
constant and regular working of his hands, in the silent operations 
of his wisdom and goodness, ever going on throughout nature, 
he delights to contemplate and adore him. 

This is one of the chief fruits to be derived from that more 
perfect knowledge of the Creator, which b imparted to us by 
the Christian revelation. Impressing our minds with a just 
sense of his attributes, as not wise and great only, but as gra- 
cious and merciful, let it lead us to view every object of a calm 
and undisturbed nature, with perpetual reference to its Author. 
We shall then behold all the scenes which the heavens and th^ 
earth present, with more refined feelings, and sublimer emo- 
tions, than they who regard them solely as objects of curiosity 
or amusement Nature will appear animated and enlivened, by 
the presence of its Author. When the sun rises or sets in the 
heavens, when spring paints the earth, when summer shines in 
its glory, when autumn pours forth its fruits, or winter returns 
in its awful forms, we shall view the Creator manifesting him- 
self in his works. We shall meet his presence in the fields. We 
shall feel his influence in |;he cheering beam. We shall hear his 
voice in the wind. We shall behold ourselves every where sur- 
rounded with the glory of that universal spirit, who fills, per^ 
vades and upholds all. We shall live in the world as in a great 
and august temple, where the presence of the divinity, who in- 
habits it, inspires devotion. 

Magnificent as the fabric of the world is, it was not, however, 
intended for perpetual duration. It was erected as a temporary 
habitation for a race of beings, who, after acting there a probar 
tionary part, were to be removed into a higher state of existence. 
As there was an hour fixed from all eternity for its creation, so 
there is an hour fixed for its dissolution ; when the heavens and 
the earth shall pass away, and their place shall know them no 
more. The consideration of this great event, as the counterpart 
to the work of creaton, shall be ths subject of the following Dis- 
course. 
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On the dissolution or the world. 



But the day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night; in 
which the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and 
the elements shall melt with fervent heat ; the earth also, 
and the works that are therein, shall be burnt up* — 2 Petkr, 

111. 10. 



THESE words present to us an awful view of the final 
^astrophe of the world. Haying treated, in the preceding Dis- 
course, of the commencement, let us now contemplate the dos^ 
of all human things. The dissolution of the material system i» 
an article of our faith, often alluded to in the Old Testament, 
cleai*ly predicted in the New. It is an article of faith so fiur 
from being incredible, that many appearances in nature lead 
to the belief of it We see all terrestrial substances changing 
tlieir form. Nothing that consists of matter, is formed for per- 
petual duration. Every thing around us is impaired and con- 
sumed by time, waxes old oy degcees, and tends to decay. 
There is reason, therefore, to believe, that a structure so com- 
plex as the world must be liable to the same law ; and shall, at 
some period, undergo the same fate. Through many changes, 
the earth has already passed ; many shocks it has received, and 
is still often receiving. A great portion of what is now dry 
land appeal?, from various tokens, to have been once covered 
with water. Continents bears the marks of having been violent- ^ 
ly rent, and torn asunder from one another. New islands have - 
risen from the bottom of the ocean ; thrown up by the force^ff 
subterraneous fire. Formidable earthquakes have, in divin 
quarters, shaken the globe ; and at this hour terrify with their 
alanns many parts of it Burning mountains have, for ages^ 
been discharging torrents of flame ; and firom time to time renew 
their explosions in various r^ons. All these circumstances 
show, that in the bowels of the earth die instruments of its 
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solution are formed. To our view, who behold only its surface^ 
it may appear firm and unshaken; while its destruction is pre- 
^ paring in secret. The ground on which we tread is undermin- 
ed. Combustible materials are stored. The train is laid. When 
the mine is to spring, none of us can foresee. 

Accustomed to behold the course of nature proceeding in re- 
gular order, we indulge meanwhile our pleasures and pursuits 
with full security ; and such awfiil scenes as the convulsion of 
the elements, and the dissolution of the world, are foreign to our 
thoughts. Yet as it is certain that some generation of men 
must witness this great catastrophe, it is fit and proper that w^ 
should sometimes look forward to it. Such prospects may not, 
indeed, be alluring to the bulk of men. But they carry a gran- 
deur and solemnity which are congenial to some of the most dig- 
nified feelings in our nature; and tend to produce elevation of 
thought Amidst the circle of levities and follies, of little plea- 
sures and little cares which fill up the ordinary round of life, it 
is necessary that we be occasionally excited to attend to what is 
serious and great Such events as are now to be the subject of 
our meditation, awake the slumbering mind ; check the licentious- 
ness of idle thought ; and bring home our recollection to what 
most concerns us, as men and Christians. 

Let us think what astonishment would have filled our minds, 
and what devout emotions would have swelled our hearts^ if we 
could have been spectators of the creation of the world ; if we 
had seen the earth when it arose at first, unthout/brm and void, 
and beheld its parts arranged by the Divine word ; if we had 
heard the voice of the jAJmighty, calling light to spring forth 
from the darkness that was on the face qfthe deep ; if we had 
seen the sun rising, for the first time, in the east, with majestic 
glory ; and all nature instantiy beginning to teem with life. This 
wonderful scene, it was impossible that any human eye could be- 
hold. It was a spectacle afforded only to angels, and superior 
spirits. But to a spectacle no less astonishing, the final disso- 
lution of the world, we know there shall be many human witness- 
es. The race of men living in that last age, shall see the presages of 
the approaching &tal day. There shall be signs in the sun, as the 
Scripture informs us, and signs in the moon and stars; upon 
the earth, distress qf nations, unth perplexity ; the sea and the 
waves roaring* "Diey shall clearly perceive tiiat universal na- 
ture is tending to ruin. They shall feel the globe shake ; shall be- 
hold their cities CaJl ; and the final conflagration begin to kindle 

around them. ^Reietlising then this awful scene ; imagining oui>- 

selves to be already spectators of it ; let us, 

• Luke zxi. 25. 
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L Co!«TTX?t ATT Ac Sapreaae Beins; directiim: the dissolution 

m le iir*H.-tsc ae owsii tonzaiioa of the world. He is the 

r^zjk u^i".- Ji tiis -v^Badertiii tnr.sacixoQ. It was by him fore- 

aiet:.. .: r-^ rr ^la i::*esded ; it entered into his plan from 

H)^ innni;:: - :l r^jticc Thb worid was destined from the be- 

j^-iumc X' iaA^ L rerain period ; and then its duration was to 

ifT-mirja:. >x ^ai it i5 any pleasure to the Ahnighty to dis- 

jkix iu& n3::.^cQea»:« ^ destroy izxe the works whieh he has 

3&» t* . Tur. a» :i<r v :<« i^i cood purp-ises the earth was formed^ 

M jfT « .2K 121^ f .vc e=»:i< it is dissoired, when the time most 

^;u«:r iir .>» >*rj::nj.dxi x» eocae. He who, in the counsels of 

1.N r*^i«njffice« infixes a:>^r; m sany revolutions among man- 

«::.*u . v-nr rairi^rrsa He ::mm» a.-uf ikt Momms ; who raises up 

€*.n(n:**!< XT Tnii* .x joirceRRcai aaaoc^the nations, and at his plea- 

tm^ 1%;.^ Ma rjk£ i^ rae -t c>:^ : Hath also fixed a term for the 

<«tr^ av-^'. u« «»i: vx* all huaaan smtiiess. He saw it meet, 

^ra. liifT r^ pcvi.^siDk'oarw course was finished, which the ^ne» 

7«::'?\:9 cv! r:dea wsre ik> accomniish, their present habitation 

jiStskX^ 1 .V .r^ie K> :>H9 away. Uf the seasonableness of the pe- 

^» «^ve :sta^ cfUJ^ sbould take place, no being can judge ex- 

«rs ;Sr l^w^t iV the uni^TTjie. These are counsels, into which 

:: > v« wv.r* «o jv;w,riie. lk«, amidst this great revolution of 

lui:. w sx;r vvmKMt i$« that it is a revolution brought about by 

It' ?x« ;he ;utfymBurv$ ol whose p>\Tmment are all founded in good- 



ie » caikxl in the text, ikt day of the Lord : a day peculiarly 

tek a» k(KMvu 10 him only ; a day in which he shall appear with 

Wftcvmmou and tromeuvlous majesty. But though it be the day 

^^t^l^ irm>r» ol' the l^^r\U yet fror.i these terrors, his upright 

*•^^ ikiihud «iibjects shall have nothing to apprehend. They 

^^'^ txvuMn «6» ami ^uiet spectators of the threatening scene. 

^"^^^ it i« |\^^ to be a scvno of blind confusion ; of universal ruin, 

^Hv^l atvHit by undt^iitnii^g chance, "thxr the shock of the el- 

*^v<mu^ ^n^l Ihe wreck of n^tMlor, Kiernal wisdom presides. Ac- 

sVixlii^n^ to UN dJrecUou ihe oouibgralion advances which is to 

\sv%!«m^^, Ij^^ earth. Amidst every convulsion of the world, God 

*J^' ^^MUiuue to Iv ajk he was tWm the beginning, the dwelling 

T^^ * *'' 'Vix ,«iv*t\i nts to *;// o*iwn.7w>#w. The world may be lost 

^ iWm ; j„.| ii^, ij^ii^xf ^^f if^. \\\^rKl is ever the same, unchange- 

jjHv iivhhI ^^y,\ j„j^|. This is tht* M^^h tmoer to which they can 

•l^ % niu) 1^, ^j^: f^^ ri^teKKts iAtnt iore/h ri^^hteousness ; and, 

JJJ**^*M' rvrrx iH^rio,! of his u>neri\iMcnl Aw countenance behoideih 

g^ J, ' ** » UM eontewu^li\te the diss^^lution oi the world as the end 

]!; '^" '*^M^*iu -;|orY. rhiscArth h«s Invn the theatre of many 

•*"***' *»|HH^tiole/ and manv a high aohievanent. There, the 
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wise have ruled, the mighty have fought, and conquerors have 
triumphed. Its surface has been covered with proud and stately 
cities. Its temples and palaces have raised their heads to the 
skies. Its kings and potentates, glorying in their magnificence, 
have erected pyramids, constructed towers, founded monuments, 
which they imagined were to defy all the assaults of time. Thdr 
inward thought waSy that their houses were to continue for ever^ 
and their dwelling-places to all generations. Its philosophers 
have explored the secrets of nature; and flattered themselves, 

that the fame of their discoveries was to be immortal. Alas ! 

«11 this was to be no more than a transient show. Not only the 
fashion of the worlds but the world itself, j^o^^eM away. The 
day cometh, when all the glory of this world shall be remember- 
ed only as a dream when one awaketh. No longer shall the earth 
exhibit any of those scenes which now delight our eyes. The 
whole beautiful fabric is thrown down, never more to arise. As 
toon as the destroying angel has sounded the last trumpet, the 
everlasting mountains fall ; the foundations of the world are shak- 
en ; the beauties of nature, the decorations of art, the labours of 
industry, perish in one common flame. The globe itself shall 
either return into his ancient chaos, without form and void; or, 
like a star fallen from the heavens, shall be effaced from the uni- 
verse, and its place shall know it no more* 

This day of the Lord, it is foretold in the text, will come as a 
thi^ in the night ; that is, sudden and unexpected. Mankind, 
notwithstanding the presages given them, shall continue to the 
last in their wonted security. Our Saviour tells us, that as in 
the days of Noah, before the Jloody they were eating and drink- 
ing, marrying and giving in marriage until the food came, 
and took them all away, so shall also the coming of the Son of 
Man be* How many projects and designs shall that day sud- 
denly confound ? What long contrived schemes of pleasure shall 
it overthrow ? What plans of cunning and ambition shall it utter- 
ly blast ? How miserable they, whom it shall overtake in the 
midst of dark conspiracies, of criminal deeds, or profligate plea- 
sures ? In what strong colours is their dismay painted, when they 
are represented, in the book of Revelations, as calling to the hills 
and mountains to fall on them and cover them ? S uch des- 
criptions are apt to be considered as exaggerated. The impres- 
sion of those awful events is weakened by the great distance of time 
at which our imagination places them. But have we not had a 
striking image set before us, in our own age, of the terrors 
which the day of the Lord shall produce, by those partial ruins 
of the world, which the visitation of God has brought on coun- 
tri^ well known^ and not removed very far from ourselves? 

• Mtttlicw, niF. 3i. 
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When, ill the midst of peace, opulence; and security, suddenly 
the eailh was felt by tlic terrified inhabitants to tremble, with 
violent agitation, below them ; when their houses began to shake 
over Uicir heads, and to overwhelm them with ruins; the flood, 
at llic same time, to rise from its bed, and to swell around them ; 
v.hcn encompassed witli universal desobtion, no friend could aid 
another; no prospect of escape appeared ; no place of refu^ re- 
mained ; how similar were such scenes of destruction to the ter- 
rors of the last day ? What similar sensations of dread ami re- 
morse, and too late repentance, must they have excited among 
the ^ilty and profane ? 

To such formidable convulsions of nature, we, in these hap- 
py islands, through the blessing of heaven, are stran^rs ; and 
strangers to them may we long continue ! But, however we 
may escape partial ruins of the globe, in its general and final 
niin wc also must be involved. To us must come at last that 
awful (lay when tlie sun shall for the last time arise, to per- 
form his concluding circuit round the world. They how blest, 
whom that day shall find employed in religious acts, or virtu> 
ous deeds; in the conscientious discharge of the duties of life; 
in the cscrcisc of due preparation for the conclusion of human 
things, and for appearing l>efore the great Judge of the world .' 
I^et us now, 

III. CoNTEHPLATF. tlie soul of man, as remaining unhurt in 
tho midst of this general desolation, when the whole animal 
ercaUon perishes, and the whole frame of nature falls into ruins. 
What a high idea does tliis present, of the dignity pertaining to 
the rational spirit ! The world may fall back into chaos ; but, 
superior to matter, and independent of all the changes of mate- 
rial things, the soul continues the same. When the heavenapau 
a\eaytoithagnatnoue,aadihedement»meltteUhfenxni heat, 
the soul of man, atampRi for immortality, retains its state unim- 
paired ; and is cbmUc of flouriahiog in undecaying youth and 
vigour. Vray diffimnt indoed the ooudition of human spiriu is 
to be, aecordinc M flinr dfftnat qnlifiei have marked, and pre- 
nued them, ferdiflcnat tone naauen*. But for futurity they 
oreall destine^'.-" ISSISiSfHW^lHSlSn. The c«[»city of per- 
manent felicity they all possess ; and If they enjoy it not, it is 
owing to ihemsulvcs. 

Here, then, let u« behold what is tlie true honour and excel- 
lence of man. U consists not in his body ; which, boutifiU or 

fonrou* as it may now seem, is no other than a fabric of dust, 

' ' ' It is not derived from any 

;a; which, ■* we hant 

s in that diiaklng part 

inenl and monl worth, 

; whidi M Mfbte <J 
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perpetual pn^rcss in dnninf; nearer tri hi« mtiirc ; ntxl <-linll 
partake of the Divine eternity when lime ^nH rli''. wnrlrl tkull Im> 
no more. This is all that 19 respertable in man. By thi* alone 
he is raised above perishable sub^tanres, and %\\\pt\ m il)rw» thaf 
are celestial and immortal. This parr rit' our nature, thf.i, |t^ 
us cultivate with care ; and, on iTa iTnprov<>ment. r»j<t rutr wM- 
estimation. If, on the contrary, sufierinir [Mirselv<!< -o >*• vvlirj. 
ly immersed in matter, plunged in the itreip .it' -ieTiuiiilifv. -.i-.- 
behave as if we were only made for rhe hnrty ind ,ts munat 
pleasures, bow def^nerate and base do ne hummer [V>yinf:i n 
survive this whole material system, sent lorlh in run \\- -■.■p 
of immortality and glory, shall we thus ahuK «ir Mnker' •, i(y><V 
ness, degrade our original honour, and sink mimW'v .x\^^s ic. 
served misery ? It remains, that, 

IV. We contemplate the dissolution of the w«rkd. .is tlio. ,iv 
trodtiction to a greater and nobler system, in the jiovftrnmw.T r,i' 
God. We, according to hispromUe, look/or neic htaaftiA,andm 
new earth, wherein dwellelk righleovme/a.* Temponl thinfi 
are now to give place to things eternal. To this earthly Jui|. 
(ation is to succeed the city of the living God. The eanh ha4 
completed the purpose for which it was created, it hid Wn 
employed as a theatre on which the human genentJoDf mtn 
Euccessiv^y to come forth, ami fulfil their term of biit \^ 
long as the period of trial continued, much ofaieaiiy n* nf 
course to cover the counsels of Providence. It «« wmama 
that ali things should appear as coming alike lo oB; ta« the 
righteous should seem often n^lected by Hena,Wlbe«)iib. 
ca be allowed externally to prosper, in order Umo^ h^ _ 
ety mlgbt uodei^ a proper test; that it mjcfat k^m vhT 
were sincere adherents to consciGnce, and wbb -wot ^n hi 
lowers of fortune. The day which iwmiaBe ik dman J 
the irorld, terminates all those seeming diMJa lie ime - 
trial is concluded. The final diacritiuiiai«B^ ,^_^ 
made. When the ri^teoin go into *=vcfflati^^|i^ 
ibe wicked are dismined into the npamtl^^^^ '!!'" 
whole mystet7 of human aftairs if unnwHii^aMimihur '*' 
Pnmdenee is justified to man. 

Suited to a condition of trial was tiie M^a^a ^- 
vorid, which we now inhaUt. It wa»jMi^^ 
minsini fiw innocent and happy "P""";.*!^,*!!™- ' -^^ 

tieaturea of &11en nature and of miMd^^T^" ' ' ./.., 
those mixtures of pleaaure and pain, rf J^ "*"■' 
with which It abounds. Hence  




gay and pleasing scenes; -^-^i^^^,l 



deibnnity ; the laee. 

S Peter, ilL1£. 
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ened by a serene atmosphere and a splendid sun ; sometimes 
disfiguered by jarring elements, and overcast with troubled skies. 

But far unlike shall be the everlasting habitatio'ns of the just. 
Though how they are formed, or what objects they contain, b 
not given us now to conceive ; nor, in all probability, would our 
faculties be equal to the conception ; the emblematical descrip- 
tions of them in Scripture are calculated to excite high ideas oT 
magnificence and glory. This one particular we know with 
certainty, that therein dweUeth righteousness ; that is complete 
virtue and eternal order; and wherever these are found, the 
most perfect sources are opened of joy and bliss. This earth 
was never intended for more than outter court, the pourch, 
through which the righteous were to pass into the temple and 
sanctuary of the Divinity. When that which is perfect is come, 
that which is in part shall be done away. 

The inference which follows from what has been said on this 
subject, cannot be so well expressed as in the words of the 
Apostle, in the verse immediately following the text ; Seeing that 
all these things shall be dissolved ^ what tpanner of persons ought 
we to be in air holy conversation and godliness ? Ought not the 
important discoveries which have been made to us of the designs 
of the almighty, and of the destiny of man, to exalt our senti- 
ments, and to purify our life from what is vicious or vain? 
While we pursue the business and cares of our present station, 
and partake of the innocent pleasures which the world afibrds, 
let us maintain that dignity of character, which becomes immor- 
tal beings ; let us act with that circumspection which becomes 
those who know they are soon to stand before the judgmentr 
seat of the Son of God : in a word, let us study to be yfh&i we 
would wish to be founds if to us the day of the Lord should 
come. 

I KNOW it will occur, that the prospect of that day cannot be 
expected to have much influence on the present age* The events 
of which I have treated, must needs, it will be said, belong to 
some future race of men. Many prophecies yet remain to be 
fulfilled. Many preparatory events must take place, before the 
world is ripe for final judgment. Whether this be the case or 
not, none of us with certainty know. — ^But allow me to remind 
you, that to each of us an event is approaching, and not far dis- 
tant, which shall prove of the same efl^t w4th the coming of the 
day of the Lord. The day of death is, to every individual, the 
same as the day of the dissolution of the world. The sun may 
continue to shine ; but to them who are laid in the grave, lus 
light is finally extingubhed. The world may remain active, 
busy, and noisy ; but to them all is silence. The voice which 
gives the mandate, Return again to your dusty is the same with 
Bie sound of the last trumpet Dettii fixes the d4om of everv 
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one, finally and irrevocably. This surely is an event which none 
of us can remove m our thoughts to a remote age. To-morrow, 
to-day, the fatal mandate may be issued. Watch therefore; be 
sober, be vigilant ; ye know not at what hxnir the Son of Man 
covneth. 

Having now treated both of the creation and dissolution of 
the world, I cannot conclude without calling your thoughts to 
the magnificent view which these events give us, of the kin^rdom 
and dominion of the Almighty. With reverence we contemplate 
his hand in the signal dispensations of Providence among men ; 
deciding the fate of battles ; raising up, or overthrowing empires ; 
casting down the proud, and lifting the low from the dust. But 
what are such occurrences to the power and wisdom which He 
displays in the higher revolutions of the universe ; by his word 
forming or dissolving worlds ; at his pleasure, transplanting his 
creatures from one world to another, that he may carry on new 
plans of wisdom and goodness, and fill all space with the wonders 
of creation ? Successive generations of men have arisen to pos- 
sess the earth. By turns they have passed away and gone into 
rc^ons unknown. Us he hath raised up, to occupy their room. 
We too shall shortly disappear. But human existence never pe- 
rishes. Life only chains its form, and is renewed. Crent<on rs 
ever filling, but never mil. When the whole intended coui-se of 
the generations of men shall be finished, then as a shepherd leads 
his nock from one pasture to another, so the great Creator leads 
forth the souls which he hath made, into new and prepared abodes 
of life. They go from this earth to a new earth, and new hea- 
vens ; and still they remove, only from one province of the Di- 
vine dominion to another.; — Amidst all those changes of nature^ 
the great Ruler himself remains tvithout variableness or shadow 
of turning. To him, these successive revolutions of being but 
as yesterday when it ispctst. From this eternal throne, he be- 
holds worlds rising and passing away ; measures out, to the crea- 
tures who inhabit them, powers and faculties suited to their state ; 
and distributes among them rewards and punishments, propor- 
tioned to their actions. — What an astonishing view do such medi- 
tations afibrd of the kingdom of Qod ; infinite in its extent ; ever- 
lasting in its duration ; exhibiting, in every period, the reiffn of 
perfect righteousness and wisdom ! Who oy searching can fnd 
out God f who can find out the Almighty to perfection 7 Great 
and marvellous are all thy loorks^ Lord Grod Almighty ! Just 
and true are all thy waysy thou King of saints ! 
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9k the causes of men's being weary of life, 



My sotil is weary qfmy life— ^ob^ x. 1. 



JOB, in the first part of his days, was the greatest of all the 
men of the East. His possessions were large ; his family was 
numerous and flourishing ; his own character was &ir and blame- 
less. Yet this man it pT^used God to y\lRA with extraordinary 
reverses of fortune. He was robbed of his whole substance. His 
sons and daughters all perished ; and he himself, fallen from his 
high estate, childless, and reduced to poverty, was smitten with 
sore disease. His friends came about him, seemingly with the 
purpose of administering comfort. But firom a harsh and ill- 
founded construction of die intention of Providence in his disas- 
ters, they only added to his sorrows by unjust upbraiding. 
Hence those many pathetic lamentations with which this Book 
abounds, poured forth in the most beautiful and touching strain 
of Oriental poetry. In one of those hours of lamentation, the sen- 
timent in the text was uttered ; My soul is weary of my life ; 
a sentiment, which surely, if any situation can justify it, was al- 
lowable in the case of Job. 

In situations very different from that of Job, under calamities 
far less severe, it is not uncommon to find such a sentiment 
working in the heart, and sometimes breaking forth from the 
lips of men. Many, very many there are, who, on one occasion 
or other, have experience this weariness of life, and been tempt- 
ed to wish that it would come to a close. Le* us now examine 
in what circumstances this feeling may be deemed excusable; in 
what it is to be held sinful ; and under what restrictions we may, 
on any occasion, -be permitted to say. My soul is weary of my 
life. 

I SHALL consi'ler the words of the text in three lights ? as ex- 
j)ressing, First ^ The sentiment of a discontented man : Secondly t 
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The sentiment of an afflicted man : Thirdly y The sentiment of a 
devout man. 

I. Let us consider the text as expressing the sentiment of a 
discontented man ; with whom it is the effusion of spleen, vexa- 
tion, and dissatisfaction with life, arising from causes neither 
laudable nor justifiable. There are chiefly three classes of men 
who are liable to this disease of the mind ; the idle ; tbe luxuri- 
ous ; the criminal. 

First. This weariness of life is often found among the idle ; 
persons commonly in easy circumstances of fortune, who are not 
engaged in any of the laborious occupations of the world, and 
who at the same time, without energy of mind to call them forth 
into any other line of active exertion. In this languid, or ra- 
ther torpid state, they have so many vacant hours, and are so 
much at a loss how to fill up their time, that their spirits utter- 
ly sink ; they become burdensome to themselves, and to every 
one around them ; and drag with pain the load of existence. 
What a convincing proof is hereby afforded, that man was de- 
signed by his Creator to be an active being, whose happiness is 
to be found not merely in rest, but in occupation and pursuit! 
The idle are doomed to suffer the natural punishment of their 
inactivity and folly ; and from their complaints of the tiresome- 
ness of life there u» no remedy but to awake from the dream of 
sloth, and to fill up with proper employment the miserable va- 
cancies of their days. Let them study to become useful to the 
world, and they shall soon become less burdensome to themselves. 
They shall begin to enjoy existence ; they shall reap the rewards 
which Providence has annexed to virtuous activity ; and have no 
more cause to say. My soul is votary of lift. 

Next. The luxurious and the dissipated form another class of 
men, among whom such complaints are still more frequent With 
them they are noc the fruit of idleness. These are men who 
have been busied enough ; they have run the whole race of plea- 
sure ; but they have run it with such inconsiderate speed, that it 
terminates in weariness and vexation of spirit By the perpe- 
tual course of dissipation in which they ire engaged ; by the ex- 
cesses which they indulge; by the riotous revel, and the mid- 
night, or rather morning hours to which they belong their fes- 
tivity; they have debilitated their bodies, and worn out their 
spirits. Satiated with the repetition of their accustomed plea- 
sures, and yet unable to find any new ones in their places ; wan- 
dering round and round their former haunts of joy, and ever re- 
turning disappointed ; weary of themselves, and of all thins^s 
about them, their spirits are oppressed with a deadly gloom, and 
the complaint bursts forth of odious life and a miserable world. 
Never are these complaints more frequent than at the close of 
rounds of amusement, and after a long repetition of festal plea* 
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sures; when the spirits, which had been forced up, as by some 
intoxicating dra^, to an unnatural height, subside into profound 
dejection. What increases the evil is, that it b not among the 
iniirm, and the aged, but among the young, the gay, and the 
pn)sperous, who ou|^t to be reputed the happiest men, that this 
distaste of life most frequently prevaib. 

When persons of this description, in their peevish and splene- 
tic hours, exclaim, My soul is weary of my life, let them know, 
let ihem be assured, that this is no other than the judgment of 
Goil overtaking theix> for their vices and follies. Their com- 
plaints of misery are entitled to no compassion ; nay, they are 
sinful, because they arise from a sinful cause ; from a mind bro- 
ken and debased by luxury and corruption. They are the au- 
thors of their own misery, by having thrown away on the fol- 
lies of the world those powers which God had bestowed on them 
for nobler ends. — Let them return to the duties of men and 
Christians. Let them retreat from frivolity, and abstain from 
excess. Let them study temperance, moderation, and self-com- 
mand. By entering on a virtuous and manly course of action, 
and applying to the honourable discharge of the functions of Uieir 
station, they will acquire different views. They will obtain 
more real enjoyment of life, and become more willing to pro- 
lon|2; iL — ^But, after the warnings which God has given them of 
their misbehaviour by the inward misery they suffer, if they stili 
continue to run the same intemperate round, and to drain plea- 
sure to the last dregs, it shall come to pass, that they who now 
contemn life, and are impatient of its continuance, shall be the 
persons most eager to prok>ng it When they behold it in reality 
drawing towards a close, and are obliged to look forward to what 
is to come afler it, they shall be rendered awfully sensible of its 
value. They will then grasp eagerly at the flying hours ; anx- 
ious to stop them if they could, and to employ every moment 
that remains in repairing their past errors, and in making their 
peace, if possible, w^ith (3od and heaven. According as they have 
sown, they now reap. They are reduced to eat the fruit qf 
their own ways, and to be filed with their own devices. 

Tu£R£ remains stiU a third class of those who from discon- 
tent are become weary of life ; such as have embittered it to 
themselves by the consciousness of criminal deeds. They have 
been, perhaps, unnatural to their parents, or treacherous to their 
friends; they have violated their fidelity, have ensnared and 
ruined the innocent; or have occasioned the death of others. 
There is no wonder that such persons should lost*- their relish for 
life. To whatever arts they may have recourse for procuring a 
deceitful peace, conscience will at times exert its native power, 
and shake over them its terrific scourge. The internal miser}* they 
endure has sometimes arisen to such a hei^t, as had made them 
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terminate, with their own hands, an ejoatence which they felt 
to be insupportable. — ^To the complaints of such persons no re- 
medy can be furnished, except what arises from the bitterness of 
sincere and deep repentance. We can do no more than exhort 
them to attone as much as in their power for the evils they have 
committed ; and to fly to tiie divine mercy through Jesus Christ 
for pardon and forgiveness. Let us now, 

II. Turn to persons of another description, and consider the 
sentiment in the text as exhorted by situations of distress. These 
are so variously multiplied in the world, and often so oppressive 
and heavy, thai assuredly it is not uncommon to here the afflict- 
ed complain that they are weary of life. The complaints, if 
not always allowable, yet certainly are more excusable than 
those which flow from liie sources of dissatisfaction already men- 
tioned. They are suflbners, not so much throu^ their own mis- 
conduct, as throu^ the appointment of Provi£nce; and there- 
fore to persons in this situation it mav seem more needful to of- 
fer consolation, than to give admonition. However, as the evils 
which produce this impatience of life are of different sorts, a dis- 
tinction must be made as to the situations which can most ex- 
cuse it 

Sometimes, the exclamation in the text may be occasioned 
by deep and overwhelming grief. When they whom we had 
most afiectionately loved, and in whom we had placed the felici- 
ty of our days, are taken away, our connection with life appears 
to be dissolved. '^ Why should we survive those to whom our 
'^ souls were tied ? Would to God we had died before them ! Now 
^^ when they are gone, all pleasure and hope is gone as to us. 
^^ To us the sun no longer shines with its usual brightness. No 
'^ longer cheerfulness invests the face of nature. On every ob- 
^^ ject a sad gloom appears to rest; and every employment of 
<^ life has become an oppressive burden.'^ With the feelings of 
those who are thus distressed we naturally sympathise. They 
are frequently the feeliI^;s of the most virtuous and amiable 
minds : and yet such persons must be told, that grief may be in 
dulged so far as to become immoderate and improper. There 
are bounds which are prescribed to it both by reason and by re- 
ligion. A Christian ought not lo nunim like those who have no 
hope. While he fells his sorrows as a man, he should also study 
to bear them like a man, with fortitude ; and not abandon him- 
self to feeble and fruitless melancholy. Let him have recourse 
to a strenuous dischaige of the duties of his station, and consider 
it as incumbent on him to make the best improvement that 
he can of those comfiorts which Providence has still left in his 
possession. 

A.;ain ; it sometimes hqypens that, apart from grief, great 
reverses of worldly fortune give rise to the lamentation in the 
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text This was the case with Job himself. A sudden fall from 
opulence into indigence and want ; some undeserved disgrace in- 
curred, or some unexpected cloud thrown over former reputation 
and fame ; the unkindness and desertion of friends, or the inso- 
lent triumph of enemies, are apt to overwhelm the minds of men 
with gloom, and to reduce them to be weary of life. To per- 
sons under such calamities sympathy is due. That sympathy, 
however, will be proportioned to the degree in which we consi- 
der them as free from blame in the misfortunes which they suf- 
fer. As far as, through their own misconduct and vjce, they 
have been the authors to themselves, of those misfortunes, we 
withdraw our pity. The burden which they have brought on 
themselves, we leave tliem to bear as they can ; and with Utile 
concern we hear them exclaim that their souls are weary of l\fen 

Not only so, but even in cases where calamities have fail^i 

on the innocent, to the pity which we feel for them will be join- 
ed a secret contempt, if we perceive that together with their pros- 
perity, tlieir courage and fortitude have also forsaken them. To 
abandon themselves to dejection, carries no mark of a great or a 
worthy mind. Instead of declaring that his soul is toeary of his 
life, it becomes a brave and a good man, in the evil day, with 
firmness to maintain his post ; to bear up against the storm ; to 
have recourse to those advantages which, in the worst of times, 
are always left to integrity and virtue ; and never to give up the 
hope that better days may yet arise. 

It is good for persons in such situations to remark that, though 
Job was for a long while severely tried by a variety of distresses, 
yet his condition was not left finally unhappy. On the contrary, 
the goodness of that Grod whom he had served, returned at last 
to shine upon him with greater brightness than ever. His riches 
were I'estored to him twofold. The losses in his family were re- 
paired by a new offspring. His name became again renowned in 
the cast ; and the latter end of Job j we are told, was mare blesned 
than the beginning. 

But still, it may be asked, will not the continuance of long 
and severe disease justify the exclamation in the text, My soul is 
tceary of my life ! To persons who are forsaken by all the bless- 
ings of health, and who have no prospect left, but that of linger- 
ing under sickness or pain. Job's complaint may assuredly be 
foi^iven more than to any others. Thou&^h it might be sug- 
gested to them, that even in old age and sickness, except in very 
extreme cases, some resources are always left of which they 
may avail themselves for relief; yet it must be admitted, that 
lawfully they may wish their sufferings to be brought to an end. 
Still, however, they must remember, that resignation to the 
pleasure of Heaven continues to be their duty to the last. As 
long as any part remains to be acted^ as long as their contjr 
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nuance in the world can serve any valuable purpose, it is more 
honourable to bear the load with ma^animity, than to give way 
to a querulous and dejected spirit. It remains, 

III. To address myself to another order of men, among whom, 
though more rarely than among those whom I have described, 
the sentiment of the text is to be found. They are persons who 
have no particular complaint to make of the injustice of the 
world, or the afflictions of their state. But they are tired of the 
vanity of the world, of its insipid enjoyments, and its perpetually 
revolving,circIe of trifles and follies. They feel themselves made 
for something greater and nobler. They are disgusted and hurt 
with the scenes of wickedness that are often passing before their 
eyes. Their hearts are warmed with the thoughts of a purer 
and more perfect existence designed for man ;. and in the mo- 
ments of aspiration after it, the exclamation breaks forth, My 
9aui is weary qf my life^ — Oh! that I hadwings like a dove! 
for then I would jfy atoay and be at rest. Lo ! then I would 
wander afar off^ and remain in the wilderness, I would hasten 
my escape from the windy storm and tempest. For I have seen 
violence and strife in the city. Wickedness is in the midst 
thereof; deceit and guile depart not from her streets.* In thia 
view the sentiment in the text may sometimes be that of a de- 
vout man. But such persons I must admonish, that their devo- 
tion, however sincere, is not altogether of a rational and chasten- 
ed kind. It was from this temper that, in former ages of the 
church, the numerous race sprung of anchorets, hermits, and all 
the various orders who voluiitarily abandoned the world, to peo- 
ple the lonely desarts and the monastic retreat The ordinary 
course of things seemed below them as candidates for heaven. 
The concerns of the world appeared unworthy of their attention, 
and dangerous to their virtue. Breathing after a higher state, 
they imagined that they could not abstract themselves too much 
from every earthly amusement, as long as they were forced to re- 
main in this place of exile. 

Let us beware of all such imaginary refinements as produce 
a total disrelish of our present condition. They are, for the 
most part grafted, either on disappointed pursuits, or on a me- 
lancholy and splenetic cast of mind. They are far from contri* 
buting to happmess, and are inconsistent w^th all the active vir- 
tues of man. This life deserves not indeed to be put in compe- 
tition with that blessed immortality to which God has raised our 
hopes. But such as it is, it is the gift of God. It is the sphere 
in which his wisdom has placed us, and appointed us to act our 
parts. As long as it lasts, we must neither s^i^cht the duties 
which it requires, nor undervalue the innocent enjoyments whic^ 

• PMlm, It. 6—11. 
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it offers. It belongs to a man to live among men as his brethren ; 
which he who declares himself weary of life is not qualified to do 
with propriety. 

Thus I have placed before you^ in various views, the senti- 
ments in the text; and have shown in what dreumstances, and 
from what causes that dbrelish of life arises which is often found 
among mankind. On a review of the whole we cannot but ac- 
knowledge, that it is oftner to be ascribed to our own vices and 
follies, than to any other cause. Among the multitudes in the 
world, to whom at thb day life is burdensome, the far greater 
number is of those who have rendered it so themselves. Their 
idleness, their luxury and pleasures, their criminal deeds, their 
immoderate pasnons, their timidity and baseness of mind, have 
dejected them in such a d^ree, as to make them weary of theur 
existence. Preyed upon by discontent of their own creating, they 
complain of life when they ought to reprehend themselves. 

Various afflictions thea« doubtless are in the world ; many per- 
sons with whom we have cause to sympathize, and whom we 
might reasonably forgive for wishing death to close their sor- 
rows. But of die evib which embitter life, it must be admitted, 
that the greater part is such as we have brought on ourselves ; 
or at least such as, if we were not wanting to ourselves, might 
be tolerably supported. When we compute the numbers of those 
who are disposed to say, Myumlisweary qfmy life^ some there 
are to whom this sentiment is excusable ; but many more among 
whom it is in no way unjustifiable. I admit that among the wor- 
thiest and the best, there may be dark moments in w' ich some 
feeling of this nature map be apt to intrude upon their minds. 
But with them they are only moments of occasional and passing 
gloom. They soon recall the vigour of their minds ; and return 
with satisfaction to the discharge of the duties, and to a participa- 
tion of the enjoyments of life. 

One great cause of men's becoming weary of life is ground- 
ed on the mistaken views of it which they have formed, and the 
false hopes which they have entertained from it They have 
expected a scene of enjoyment ; and when they meet with dis- 
appointments and distresses, they complain of life as if it had 
cheated and betrayed them. God ordained no such possession 
for man on earth as continued pleasure. For the wisest pur- 
poses he designed our state to be chequered with pleasure and 
pain. As such let us receive it, and make the best of what is 
doomed to be our lot. Let us remain persuaded, that simple 
and moderate pleasures are always the best ; that virtue and a 
good conscience are the surest foundations of enjoyment ; that 
he who serves his OroA and his Saviour with the purest inten- 
tions, and governs his passions with the greatest care, is likely 
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to lead the happiest life. Following these principles, we shall 
meet with fewer occasions of being weary of life ; we shall always 
find some satisfactions mixed with its crosses ; and shall be ena- 
bled to wait with a humble and contented mind till the Al- 
mighty, in his appointed time^ finish our state of trials and remove 
us to a more blessed abode. 
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On charity as the end of the commAxVDMent. 



Now the end of ttie commandment is charity ^ out of a pure 
hearty and of a good conscience^ and of faith unfeigned. — 
1 Timothy, i. 5. 



IT appears from this chapter that one design of the Apostle, 
in writing to Timothy, was to guard him against certain corrup- 
ters of Christian doctrine, who had already arisen in the church. 
To their false representations of religion he oppos^es that general 
view of it which is given in the text. Such summaries of religion 
frequently occur in the sacred writings ; and are extremely use- 
ful. By the comprehensive energy with which they express the 
great lines of our duty, they both imprint them on our memory, 
and bring them home to our conscience with force. In the pro- 
gress of this discourse, I hope to make it appear, that the wordB 
of the text afford a most enlarged and instructive view of religion 
in all its chief parts. 

The Apostle pronounces charity to be the end or scope of the 
commandment^ tliat is, of the law of God. At the same time, in 
order to prevent mistakes on this most important subject, he 
subjoins to charity certain adjuncts, as necessary to qualify it, 
and to render the Christian character complete. These are the 
pure hearty the good canscience, and faith unfeigned. In treat- 
ing of these, I shall shew the nature of their connection with 
charity, and the importance of their being always united with it. 

The end of the commandment is charity. Charity is the same 
with benevolence or love ; and is the term uniformly employed^ 
in the New Testament, to denote all the good affections whicli 
we ought to bear towards one another. It consists not in specu- 
lative ideas of general benevolence floating in the head, and 
leaving tlie heart, as speculations too often do, untouched and 
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cold. Neither \a it confined to that indolent goodnfiature, which 
makes us rest satisfied with being free from inveterate iDaiice, 
or ill-will to our fellow-creatures, with out prompting us to be of 
service to any. True charity is an active principle. It is not . 
properly a single virtue ; but a disposition residing in the heart, 
as a fountain whence all the virtues of benignity, candor, for- 
bearance, generosity, compassion, and liberalit}' flow, as so ma- 
ny native streams. From general good-will to all, it extends 
its influence particularly to those with whom we stand in near- 
est connexion* and who are directly within the sphere of our 
good offices. From the country or community to which we be- 
long, it descends to the smaller associations of neighborhood, 
relations, and friends ; and spreads itself over the whole circle 
of social and domestic life. I mean not that it imports a pro- 
miscuous undistinguishing afiection, which gives every man an 
equal title to our love. Charity, if we should endeavour to car- 
ry it so &r, would be rendered an impracticable virtue, and 
would resolve itself into mere words, without afiecting the heart 
True charity attempts not to shut our eyes to the distinction be- 
tween good and bad men ; nor to warm our hearts equally to 
those who befriend and those who injure us. It reserves our es- 
teem for good men, and our complacency for our friends. To- 
wards our enemies it inspires forgiveness and humanity. It 
breathes universal candor, and liberality of sentiment. It forms 
gentleness of temper, and dictates affability of manners. It 
prompts corresponding sympathies with them who rejoice and 
them who weep. It teaches us to slight and despise no man. 
Charity is the comforter of the afflicted, the protector of the op- 
pressed, the reconciler of differences, the intercessor for offend- 
ers. It is faithfulness in the friend, public spirit in the magis- 
trate, equity and patience in the judge, moderation in the sove- 
reign, and loyalty in the subject In parents it is care and at- 
tention ; in children it is reverence and submission. In a word, 
it b the soul of social life. It is the sun that enlivens and cheers 
the abodes of men. It is like the dew of Hermon, says the 
Psalmist, and the dew thai desce/ukth on the mountains o/Zian, 
where the Lord cotnmanded the blessingy even life/or evermore.^ 
Such charity, says the text, is t/ie end of the commandment. 
This assertion of the Apostle is undoubtedly consonant to all 
that reason can surest on the subject of religion. For on con- 
sidering the nature of the Supreme Being, reason gives us much 
ground to belive, that the chief design of all the commandments 
which he has given to men, is to promote their happiness. In- 
dependent and self-sufficient, that Supreme Being has nothing to 
i^xact from us for his own interest or felicity. By our services 

* Psalm, cxxxiii. 3. 
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he cannot be benefitted, nor by our offences injured. When he 
created the world it was benevolence that moved him to confer 
existence. When he made himself known to his creatures, be- 
nevolence in like manner moved him to give them laws for their 
conduct Benevolence is the spring of legislation in the Deity, 
as much as it was the motive of creation. He issued his com- 
mands on earth on purpose that, by obedience to them, his crea- 
tures might be rendered happy among themselves in this life, 
and be prepared for greater happineas in another. Charity^ 
especially when joined with purity, good conscience, and faith, 
is obviously the great instrument for this purpose ; and therefore 
must needs possess the chief and primary place in the laws of 
God 

Accordingly throughout the New Testament, it is uniformly 
presented to us in tiic same light in which it is placed by the 
text This is known to all who have any acquaintance with 
the sacred books. Charity is termed the fulfilling of the knOf 
and the bond of per/ectnesa. It was assumed by our Blessed 
Lonl as the the characteristical distinction of his disciples ; and in 
that magnificent eulogium which the Apostle Paul pronounces 
upon it, in the thirteenth chapter of the first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, it is expressly preferred by him io/aiih and hope. This 
deserves to be seriously considered by those who are apt to un- 
dervalue charity as an appendage of what they contemptuously 
call Morality ; while they confine true religion to some favourite 
tenets and observances of their own, which they consider as com- 
prehending the sum of what is acceptable to God. Such per- 
sons shew themselves profoundly ignorant of the nature of reli- 
Sion, and may too often be suspected of being strangers to its in- 
uence. For, as the Apostle John reasons, He that loveth not 
his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love that Grod whom 
he hate not seen ?* 

At the same time, while I ascribe to charity that high place 
in the system of religion, which justly belongs to it, I am not to 
be understood as confining all religion to this disposition alone. 
With much wisdom and propriety, the text hath annexed to it 
certain adjuncts, without which neither the character of a good 
man can be completed, nor charity itself exercised to advantage. 
To the consideration of these I now proceed ; and I enter the 
more readily on this branch of the subject, as there is ground to 
believe, tliat many pretend to possess charity, without properly 
understanding its- nature and efScacy. There has been always 
-an unhappy tendency among men to run to extremes, on one 
'"Bide or other, in matters of religion. As one set of men, who 
employ all their zeal on right helief, are prone to undervalue 

* 1. John, IT. SO. 
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g3od practice ; 80 another set, who wish to be esteemed rational 
hristians, are inclined to rest the whole of their duty on chari- 
table deeds, while they overtook certain dispositions and habits 
which ought always to accompany them. It is therefore of im- 
portance that the mistakes of both these classes of men should be 
rectilied, in order that religion may be held forth to the world in 
its complete form, and in its full and undiminished lustre, 

The first qualification of charity pointed out in the text is 
purity ; charity out qf a pure heari. Purity includes the virtues 
which belong to the individual, considered in himself, and \ii'ith 
respect to the government of his desires and pleasures. It hath 
its seat in the heart ; but extends its influence over so much of 
the outward conduct, as lo form a gi'eat and material part of the 
character. They are only the pure inheari, we are told by our 
Saviour, tcho can see God.* It is also true, that they are only 
the pure in heart who can properly discharge their duties towards 
mankind. Inordinate love of pleasure, intemperance, sensuali- 
ty, and a course of irregular life, are inconsistent, not only with 
the general character of a good man, but also with the peculiar 
exercises of charity and benevolence. For nothing is more cer- 
tain than that habits of licentious indulgence contribute to stifle 
all the good aflfections, to harden the heart ; to nourish that self- 
ish attachment to our own vicious pleasures which renders us in- 
sensible to the circumstances and wants of others. A profligate 
man is seldom found to be a good husband, a good father, or 
a beneficent neighbour. How many young persons have at first 
set out in the world with excellent dispositions of heart ; e^ene- 
rous, charitable, and humane ; kind to their friends, and amiable 
among all with whom they had intercourse ! And yet how often 
have we seen all those fair appearances unhappily blasted in the 
progress of life, merely through the influence of loose and cor- 
rupting pleasures ; and those very persons who promised once 
to be blessings to the world, sunk down in the end, to be the 
burden and nuisance of society ! The profusion of expense which 
their pleasures occasion, accounts in a great measure for the fa- 
tal reverse that takes place in their character. It not only drains 
the sources whence the streams of beneficence should flow, but 
often obliges them to become oppressive and cruel to those whom 
it was their duty to have patronised and supported. 

Purity of heart and conduct must therefore be held funda- 
mental to charity and love, as well as to general piety and vir- 
tue. The licentious, I know, are ready to imagine, that their 
occasional deeds of boun^ and liberality will atone for many of 
tlieir private disorders. Hut, besides that such plans of compen- 
sation for vices, by some supposed virtue, are always fallacious. 

• Mattluv. «. 
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the licentious may be assured, that it is an appearance only of 
charity, not the reality of it, to which they can lay claim. For 
that great virtue consists not in occasional actions of humanity, 
in fits of kindness or compassion, to which bad men may be 
prompted by natural instinct; but in tlie steady and regular ex- 
ercise of those good affections, and the discharge of those impor- 
tant duticb towards others, for which the licentious are in a great 
measure disqualified. Their criminal propensities direct their 
inclinations to very different objects and pursuits ; and often de- 
termine them to sacrifice tlie just rights of others, sometimes to 
sacrifice the peace and the reputation of the innocent, to the gra- 
tification of their passions. Such is the pernicious influence which 
tlie love of pleasure has on the good qualities of its devotei) vo- 
taries. The impure heart is like the stagnant and putrifyine 
lake which sends forth its poisonous exhalations to corrupt and 
wither every plant that grows on its banks. 

The second qualification annexed to charity in the text is, 
that it be of a good conscience. By this I understand the Apos- 
tle to mean, that charity be in full consistency with justice and 
integrity ; that the conscience of the man, who purposes to per- 
form actions of benevolence, be free from the reproach of having 
neglected the primary duties of equity. For, undoubtedly, jus- 
tice, is a virtue primary to charity ; that is, it must go before it 
in all its exertions. One must first do justly before he can pre- 
tend that he love^ ttk^c^.-— Religion, my friends, in order to ren- 
der it useful to mankind, must be brought down by its teachers 
from the sublimity of speculation to the functions and occupa- 
tions of ordinary life. It is my duty to admonish you, that you 
must, in the first place, be fair in all your dealings witli others ; 
you must discharge the debts you owe ; you must pay the wages 
due to your servants and dependants ; you must provide for your 
own family, and be just to the claims of relations ; then, and then 
only, you can,yrom a good consciencCj as the text enjoins, per- 
ibrm acts of generosity and mercy. 

This leads to a reflection which here deserves our attention ; 
tliat in order to fulfill that cfutrity which is the end of the com- 
mandmentj economy, and good order in private life, ought to 
be carefully studied by all Christians. This is more closely con- 
nected with a good conscience^ than many seem inclined to ad- 
mit Economy, when prudently and temperately conducted, is 
the safeguard of many virtues , and is in a particular manner 
favourable to the exertions of benevolence. He who by inconsi- 
derate conduct is injuring his circumstances, will probably in 
time lose the inclination, and certainly is depriving himself of 
the means, of being serviceable to his brethren. Some impor- 
tant exertions, indeed, there are of charity, which have no con- 
nection with giving or bestowing. Candour, forgiveness, gentle- 
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ness, and sympathy, are due to our brethren at all times, and in 
every situation of our own fortune. The poor have opportuni- 
ties for displaying these virtues, as well as the rich. They who 
have nothing to give can often afford relief to others, by impart- 
ing what they feel. But, as far as benificence is included in cha- 
rity, we ought always to remember, that justice must, in the first 
place be held inviolably sacred. 

The wisdom of Scinpture remarkably appears, in the connex- 
ion pointed out by the text, between charity and good consciencep 
or integrity ; a connexion which I apprehend is often nut attend- 
ed to so much as it deserves. An)ong the frugal and indiistrious, 
great re^rd is commonly paid to justice. They will not de- 
fraud. They will not take any unlawful advantage in their deal- 
ings : And, satisfied with this degree of good conscieneej they 
are strangers to that charity which is the end of the command- 
ment. They are hard and unfeeling. They are rigid and se- 
vere in their demands. They know nothing of humanity, for- 
giveness, or compassion. Among another class of men, who 

have been more liberally educated, and who are generally of a 
higher rank in life, justice is apt to be considered as a virtue less 
noble than charity ; and which may, on some occasions, be dis- 
pense! 1 with. They are humane, perhaps, and tender in their 
feelings. I'hey are easy to their dependants. They can be li- 
beral, even to profusion. While, at the same time, they are accu- 
mulating debts which they know themselves unable to discharge. 
Their affairs are allowed to run into confusion. Economy and 
good order are neglected. The innocent, in great numbers, suf- 
fer materially through their mismanagement : And all the while 
they assume to themselves the praise of being generous and good- 
hearted men. This surely is not that charity which the Gos- 
pel enjoins ; and which in its very essence, involves good con^ 
science and integrity. He who pretends to do good to his breth- 
ren without first doing them justice, cannot be accounted their 
real friend. True charity is not a meteor, which occasionally 
glares ; but a luminary, which, in its orderly and regular course, 
dispenses a benignant influence. 

The third and last adjunct connected in the text with charity, is, 
that it be of faith unfeigned. Faith, in the Scripture sense of it, 
includes the whole of religious principles respecting Grod, and re- 
specting Christ Good principles, without good practice, I con- 
fess, are nothing ; they are of no avail in the sight of God, nor 
in the estimation of wise men. But practice not founded on prin- 
ciple, is likely to be always unstable and wavering ; and there- 
fore, the faith of religious principles enters, for a very considera- 
ble share, into the proper discharge of the duties of charity. 

It will be admitted that, without faitb, our duties towards God, 
cannot be properly performed. You may be assured that your 
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duties towards men will always greatly suffer firom the want of 
it faith, when pure and genuine, supplies to every part of vir^ 
tue, and in particcular to the virtue of charity, many motives and 
assistances, of which the unbeliever is destitute. He who acts 
from faith, acts upon the high principle of regard to the dod who 
hath made him ; and to the Saviour who redeems him ; which 
will often stimulate him to his duty, when other prmciples of 
benevolence become faint and languid, or are crossed by oppo- 
site interests. When he considers ' himself as pursuing the ap- 
probation of that Divine Being, from whom love descends, a 
sacred enthusiasm both prompts and consecrates his charitable 
dispositions. Regardless of men, or of human recompense, he 
is carried along by a higher impulse. He acts with the spirit of 
a follower of the Son of God, who not only has enjoined love, 
but has enforced it by the example of laying down his life for 
mankind. Whatever he does in belialf of his fellow-creatures, 
he considers himself as doing, in some degree, to that DiVine 
Person, who hath said. Inasmuch as ye have done it unto oneqf 
the least qf these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.* Hence 
charity is with him not only a moral virtue, but a Christian 
grace. It acquires additional dignity and energy from being 
connected with the heavenly state and the heavenly inhabitants. 
He mingles with beings of a higher order, while he is discharg- 
ing his duty to his fellow-creatures on earth ; and, by joining 
iaith and piety to good works, he completes the character of a 
Christian. 

Thus I have endeavoured to explain the full sense of that com- 
prehensive view of religion which is given in the text. I have 
shewn in what respect charity ^ joined with the pure heart j the 
good consdenee, and faith un/etgned, forms the end of the com^ 
mandment. Let us ever keep in view those essential parts of a 
virtuous character, and preserve them in their proper union. 
Thus shall our religion rise into a regular and well proportioned 
edifice, where each part gives firmness and support to another. 
If any one of those material parts be wanting in the structure ; if, 
out of our system of charity, either purity, or justice, or fiuth, be 
left, there .will be cracks and flaws in the building vsiiich prepare 
its ruin. 

This is indeed one of the greatest and most frequent errors of 
men, in their moral conduct They take hold of virtue by pieces 
and corneas only. Few are so depraved as to be without all 
sense of duty, and all regard to it To some moral qualities* 
which appear to them amiable or estimable, almost all men lay 
claim ; and im these they rest their worth, in their own estima- 
tion. But these scattered pieces of virtue, uot uniting into one 

• Matth. «iT. 40. 
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whole, nor forming a consistent character, have no powerful in- 
fluence on their general habits of life. From various unguarded 
quarters they lie open to temptation. Their lives are full of con* 
tradiction, and perpetuaUy fluctuate between good and evil. Vir- 
tue can neither rise to its native dignity, nor attain its proper 
rewards, until all its chief parts be joined together in our character^ 
and exert an equal authority in r^ulating our conduct. 



vot* XI. 1^ 



SERMON UIL 



Ok our lives being in the hand of god. 



[Preached at the beginning of a New*Year.*] 



My times are in thy hand. — ^Psalh xxxi. 15. 



THE sun that rolls over our heads, the food that we re* 
oeive, the rest that we enjoy, daily admonish us of a supericH* 

E^wer, on whom the inhabitants of the earth depend for light, 
e, and subsistence. But as long as all things proceed in their 
ordinary course ; when day returns after day with perfect simi- 
larity; when our life seems stationary, and nothing occurs to 
warn us of any approaching change, die religious sentiments of 
dependance are apt to be forgotten. The great revolutions of 
time, when they come round in their stated order, have a ten- 
dency to force some impressions of piety even on the most un- 
thinking minds. They both mark our existence on eaith to be 
advancing towards its close, and exhibit our condition as conti- 
nually changing ; while each returning year brings along with ii 
new events, and at the same time carries us forwards to the con- 
clusion of all. We cannot, on such occasions, avoid perceiving, 
that there is a Supreme Being, who holds in his hands the line 
of our existence, and measures out to each of us our allotted 
portion of that line. Beyond a certain limit, we know that it 
cannot be extended ; and long before it reach that limit, it may 
be cut asunder by an invisible hand, which is stretched forth 
over all the inhabitants of the world. Then naturally arises the 
ejaculation of the text. My Hmesj God, are in thy hand. *^ My 
^iate. depends on thee. The duration of my life, and all the 

• January 6lb, 1793. 
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*^ events which in future days are to fill it, are entirely at thy 

" disposal." ^Let us now, when we have just seen one year 

close, and another begin, meditate seriously on this sentiment. 
Let us consider what is implied in onr times being in the hand 
qf God; and to what improvement this meditation leads. 

The text evidently implies, first, that our times are not in our 
own hand ; that, as our continuance in life depends not on our- 
selves, so the events which are to happen while life remains, art 
unknown to us, and not under our own direction. Of this we 
may behold many a proof when we look back, on the transact 
tions of the year which is just finished. Recollection will readily 
present to us a busy period, filled up with a mixture of busineil 
and amusement, of anxieties and cares, of joys and sorrows. Wft 
liave talked, p^aps, and acted much. We have formed many, 
a plan ; in public or in private life, we have been engaged in 
a variety of pursuits. Let me now ask, how small a proportion 
of all that has happened could have been foreseen or foretold 
by us ? How many things have occurred, of which we had no 
expectation; some, perhaps, that have succeeded beyond out 
hopes ; many, also, Uiat have befallen us contrary to our wish ? 
How often were each of us admonished that there are secret 
wheels, which, unseen by us, bring about the revolutions of hu- 
man affairs ; and that while man was devising his way. Provi- 
dence was directing the event ? 

That scene is now closed. The tale of that year has been 
told. We look forward to the year which is beginning ; and 
what do we behold there ? — All, my brethren, is a blank to our 
view : A dark unknown presents itself. We are entering on an 
untried, undiscovered country, where, as each succeeding month 
comes forward, new scenes may open ; new objects may en^ige 
our attention ; changes at home or abroad, in public or in pri- 
vate afiiiirs, may alter the whole state of our fortune. New oon« 
nexions may be at hand to be formed, or old ones just about to 
be dissolved ; perhaps we may have little more to do with this 
world, or with any of its connexions ; we may be standing on 
tfie verse of time and life, and on the point of passing into a 
new region of existence. In short, the prospect before us is full 
of awful uncertainty. Life and death, prosperity and adversity, 
health and sickness, joy and trouble, lie in one undistinguishable 
mass, where our eye can descry nothing through the obscurity 
that wraps them up. 

While it is thus certain that our times are not at our own dispo- 
sal, we are taught by the text, that they are in the hand of God. 
This may be considered in two views. Our times are in the hand 
of God, as a Supreme Disposer of events. They are in the hand 
of God, as a Guardian and a Father. 
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Our times J I say, are in the hand of Crod as a supreme irresisti- 
ble Ruler. All that is to happen to us in this and the succeed- 
ing years of our life, — if any succeeding years we shall be al- 
lowed to see, — has been foreknown and arranged by Grod. The 
first view under which human afiairs present themselves to us» 
is that of confused and irregular succession. The events of the 
world seem thrown together by chance, like the billows of the 
sea, tumbling and tossing over each other, without rule or order. 
All that is apparent to us, is the fluctuation of human caprice, 
and the operation of human passions. We see the strife of ambi- 
tion, and the efforts of stratagem, labourii^ to accomplish their 
several purposes 'among the societies of men. But it is no more 
than the surface, the outside of things that we. behold. Higher 
counsels, than it is in our power to trace, ai« concerned in the ' 
transactions of the world. If we believe in God at all, as the 
Governor of the universe, we must believe that, without his pro- 
vidence, nothing happens on earth. He over-^rules, at his plear 
sure, the passions of men. . He bends ail their designs into sub- 
serviency to his decree. He makes the wrath of m^n to praise 
him ; and restrains^ in what measure he thinks fit, the remain' 
der of wrath* He brings forth in their course all the genera- 
tions of men. When the time is come for their entering into 
light, they appear on the stage ; and when the time fixed for their 
dismission arrives, he changes their countenance,, and sends them 
away. The time of our appearing is now come, after our an- 
cestors had left their place, and gone down to the dust We ane 
at present permitted to act our part freely and without con- 
straint. No violence is done to our inclination or choice. But 
assuredly there is not a day in our life, nor an event in that 
day, but was foreseen by God. That succession of occurrences, 
which to us is full of obscurity and darkness, is all light and 
order in his view. He sees from the beginning to the end ; 
and brings forward every thing that happens in its due time and 
place. 

Our times are altogether in his hand. Let us take notice, 
that they are not in the hands either of our enemies, or of our 
firiends. It is not in the power of man to shorten or to prolong our 
life, more or less than God has decreed. Enemies may employ 
eraft or violence in their attacks ; fiiends may employ skill and 
vigilance for the preservation of our health and safety ; but both 
the one and the other can have effect only as far as God permits. 
ThjBy work in subserviency to his purpose. By him they are 
held in invisible bonds. To the exertions of all human agents 
he says, Hitherto shalt thou come, and no farther. 

• PhOih lxs?k la 
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We are to observe next, that our times are in the hand of 
Godj not only as an Almighty Disposer, but as a merciful Gruar- 
dian and Father. We are by no means to imagine, that from race 
to race,, and from year to year, God sports witti the lives of 
succeeding generations of men, or m the mere wantonness of 
arbitrary power, brings them forth, and sends them away. No ; 
if we have any confidence in what either the light of Nature sug- 
gests to all men, or what the revelation of the Gospel has con*^ 
firmed to Christians, we have full ground to believe that the ad- 
ministration of human afiiadrs is conducted with infinite wisdom 
and goodness. The counsels of the Almighty are indeed too deep 
for our limited understandings to trace. His path may, often, 
as to us, be in the sea, and his footsteps in the mighty waters ; 
while, nevertheless, all his paths are mercy and truth. He 
who, from the benignity of his nature, erected this world for the 
abode of men ; He who furnished it so richly for our accommo- 
dation, and stored it with so much beauty for our entertainment ; 
He who, since first we entered into life, hath followed us with 
such a variety of mercies, surely can have no pleasure in our 
disappointment and distress. He knows our frame ; He remem^ 
bers we are dust ; and looks to frail man, we are assured, with 
such pity as a father beareth to his children.* To him we may 
safely commit ourselves, and all our concerns, as to one who is 
best qualified, both to direct the incidents proper to happen to 
us in this world, and to judge of the time when it is fit for us to 
be removed from it 

Even that ignorance of our future destiny in life, of which we 
sometimes complain, is a signal proof of his goodness. He hides 
from us the view of futurity, because the view would be danger- 
ous and overpowering. It would either dispirit us with visions 
of terror, or intoxicate us by the disclosure of success. The 
veil which covers from our sight the events of this and of suc- 
ceeding years, is a veil woven by the hand of mercy. Our times 
are in his hand; and we have reason to be glad that in his hand 
they are kept, shut out from our view. Submit to his pleasure 
as an Almighty Ruler we must, because we cannot resist him. 
Equal reason there is for trusting in him as a Guardian, under 
whose disposal we are safe. 

Such is the import of the text, that our times are in the hand 
qf God. Our times are unknown to us, and not under our own 
•direction. They are in the hands of God as a Governor and 
Ruler ; in the hands of God as a Guardian and Father. These 
separate views of the text require, on our part, separate im- 
provements. 

* Pialm ciii. 13, 14. 
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Seeing our times are not in our own hand^ seeing futurity is 
unknown to us, let us, first, check the vain curiosity of penetn* 
ting into what is to come. Conjecture about futurity we often 
must ; but upon all conjectures of what this year is to produce, 
let us lay a proper restraint. Let us wait till God shall bring 
forward events in their proper course, without wishing to dia- 
cover what he has concealed ; lest, if the discovery were grant* 
cd, we should see many things which we would wish not to have 
seen. 

The most common propensity of mankind is to store futurity 
with whatever is agreeable to them ; especially in those periods 
of life when imagination is lively, and hope is ardent Looking 
forward to the year now beginning, they are ready to promise 
themselves much from the foundations of prosperity which they 
have laid ; from the friendships and connections which they have 
secured ; from the plans of conduct which they have formed. 
Alas ! how deceitful do all these dreams ofha^piness often prove! 
While many are saying in secret to their hearts, To-morrow shall 
be as this day and more abundantly, we are obliged in return 
to say to them, Boast not thys-lf of to-morrow y for thou knowe^ 
not what a day may bring forth, I do not mean that in the un* 
known prospect which lies before us, we should forebode to our- 
selves nothing but misfortunes. — May it be the pleasure of Hea- 
ven that this year run on in d placid and tranquil tenor to us 
all ! — But this I say, that in such foresight of futurity as we are 
allowed to take, we may reckon upon it as certain, that this yeav 
shall prove to us, as many past have proved, a chequered scene 
of some comforts and some troubles. In what proportion one or 
other of these shall prevail in it; whether, when it ends, it 
shall leave with us the memory of joys or of sorrows, is to be 
determined by him in whose hands our times are. Our wisdom 
is to be prepared for whatever the year is to bring ; prepared 
to receive comforts with thankfulness, troubles widi fortitude ; 
and to improve both for the great purposes of virtue and eternal 
life. 

Another impoilant instniction which naturally arises from 
our times not being in our own hands is, that we ought no long- 
er to trifle with what it is not in our power to prolong : but that 
we should make haste to live as wise men ; not delaying till to- 
morrow what may be done to-day ; iloing now with all our might 
whatever our hand findeth to do ; before that night cometh 
wherein no man can work. 

Amidst the uncertainty of the events which are before us, 
there is one thing we have too much reason to believe, namely, 
ihat of us who are now assembled in this con^res^ation, and who 
bave seen the year begin, there are some who shall not survive 
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to see it close. V^ether it shall be you, or you, or I, who 
shall be gathered to our fathers before the revolving year has 
finishecl its round, God alone knows. Our times are in hi% 
Kand! But to our place, it more than probable that some of us 
shall have gone. Could we foretel the month, or the day, on 
which our change was to happen, how dilligent would we be in 
setting our house in order, and preparing ourselves to appear be- 
fore our Maker ! Sorely, that ought to be prepared for with most 
care, concerning which we are ignorant how soon it is to take 
place. Let us therefore walk circumspectly, and redeem the 
time. Let us dismiss those trival and superfluous cares which 
burden or corrupt our life, in order to attend to what is of high- 
est importance to us as men and Christians. The beginning of 
each year should carry to us all a solemn admonition of our folly 
in neglecting to improve suitably the years that are past It should 
call up misspent time into our view ; and be like tho hand com- 
ing forth upon the wall, in the days of Belshazzar, and writing in 
l^ble characrers over against us^ ^' man ! thy days are num- 
'' bered ; thou art weighed in the balance, and found wanting ; 
'^ take care lest thy kingdom be on the point of departing from 
« thee." 

When we consider, in the next place, that our times, as I be- 
fore illustrated, are in the hand of God as a Sovereign Disposer, 
it is an obvious inferrence from this truth, that we should prepare 
ourselves to submit patiently to his pleasure, both as to the events 
which are to fill up our days,^nd as to the time of our continuing 
in this world. To contend with him we know to be fruitless. 
The word that is gone out of his mouth must stand. In the path 
which he has marked out for us, whether it be short or long, 
rugged or smooth, we must walk. Is it not then the dictate of 
wisdom that we should previously reconcile ourselves to this sove- 
reign ordination, and bring our minds to harmonize with what is 
appointed to be our destiny ? Let us mortify this temper, by re- 
calling that reflection of the wise man ; whoknoweth what is good 
for man in this life ; all the days of his vain life which he 
spendeth as a shadow ?* 

To enjoy long life, and see many days, is the universal wish ; 
and, as the wish is prompted by nature, it cannot be in itself 
unlawful. At the same time, several circumstances concur to 
temper the eagerness of this wish ; and to shew us that it should 
always be formed under due submission to the wiser judgment 
of Heaven. Who among us can tell whether, in wishing for the 
continuance of many years on earth, we may not be only wish- 
ing for a prolongation of distress and misery ? — You might live, 
my friends, till you had undergone lingering rounds of severe 

* Eccles. Tt. 12. 
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pain from which deat}i would have proved a seasonable deliver* 
ance. You might live till your breasts were pierced with many 
a wound from public calamities or private sorrows. You might 
live till you beheld the death of all Whom you had loved ; till 
you survived all those who love you ; till you were left as deso- 
late strangers on earth in the midst of a new race, who neither 
knew you, nor cared for you, but who wished you off the stage. 

Of a nature so ambiguous are all the pirospects which life 

sets before us, that in every wish we form relating to them, much 
reason we hav<^ to be satisfied that our times* are in the hands of 
God, rather than our own. 

This consideration is greatly strengthened, when, in the last 
place, we think of Grod acting, not as a sovereign only, but as t 
guardian, in the disposal of our times. This is our great conso* 
lation in looking forward to futurity. To God as a wise Ru* 
ler, calm submission is due; but it is more than submission 
that belongs to him as a merciful Father ; it is the spirit of cor- 
dial and affectionate consent to his will. Unknown to us as the 
times to come are, it should be sufficient to our full repose that 
they are known to God. The day and the hour which are fixed 
in his counsels for our dismission from life, we ought to be per- 
suaded are fixed for the best ; and that any longer we should not 
wish to remain. 

When we see that last hour drawing nigh, though our spirits 
may be composed on our own account, yet, on account of our 
friends and families, no little anxiety and sorrow may be some- 
times apt to take possession of the mind. Long we have enjoy- 
ed the comfort of their society, and been accustomed to consider 
them as parts of ourselves. To be parted firom them forever is, 
at any rate, a bitter thought ; but to the bitterness of this is over 
and above added the apprehension of their suffering much by our 
death. We leave many a relation, perhaps may leave young 
children, and a helpless family, behind us, to be exposed to va- 
rious dangers, and thrown forth on an unfiiendly world. Such 
virtuous anxieties often oppress the tender and feeling heart at 
the closing periods of life. — My brethren, look up to that God, 
in whose hand the times of your fathers were ; in whose hand 
the times of your posterity shall be. Recollect for your com- 
fort, the experience of ages. When were the righteous utterly 
forsaken by God in times past ? Why should they be forsaken 
by him in times to come ? Well did he govern the world before 
yo J had a being in it : Well shall he continue to govern it after 
you are no more. No cause have you, therefore, to oppress your 
minds with the load of unknown futurity. Commit your cares 
to a Father in Heaven. Surrender your life, your friends, and 
your family, to that Gk>d who hath said, The children of his ser- 
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vants shall continuej and their seed shall be established b^ore 
him. Leave thy fatherless children^ I will preserve them alive ; 
and let thy widows trust in meA 

I HAVE thus shewn what the import is, and what the improve- 
ment should be, of the doctrine of the text, that our times are in 
the hand of God. It asserts a fact, the truth of which can be 
called in question by none ; a fact which, whether persons have 
any sentiments of religion or not, is calculated to make a serious 
impression on every mind ; especially at seasons when the revo- 
lution of years gives us warning that our duration on earth is 
measured, and advances toward its period. To persons who are 
religiously disposed, who study to improve life to its proper pur- 
poses, to do their duty towards God and man, and through the me- 
rits of their Redeemer to obtain grace and favor from Heaven, 
the doctrine of the text is stili more important Among them it 
tends to awaken impressions which are not only serious, but, as I 
have shewn, salutaiy and comforting to the heart. — —Thankful 
that our times are in the hand of a sovereign, who is both wise and 
gracious, let us prepare ourselves to meet the approaching events 
of life with becoming resignation, and at the same time with 
manly constancy and nrm trust in God. As long as it shall please 
him to continue our ^bode in the world, let us remain faithful to 
our duty ; and when it shall please him to give the command for 
our removal hence, let us utter only this voice : " In thy hand, 
** my God, my times are. Thou art calling me away. * Here 
** I am ready to ob^y thy call, and at thy signal to go forth. I 
** thank thee that I have been admitted to partake so long of the 
" comforts ot life, and to be a spectator of the wisdom and good- 
** ness displayed in thy works. I thank thee that thou hast borne 
^* so long wiUi my infirmities and provocations ; hast allowed me 
** to look up to thy promises in the Gospel, and to hear the words 
" of eternal life uttered by my great Redeemer. With gratitude, 
'^ faith, and hope, I commit my soul to thee. Lord, now let test thou 
*' thy servant depart in peace ; for mine eyes have seen thy sal- 
** vation.^* — Such are the sentiments with which every pious and 
good man should conclude his life. Such indeed are the senti- 
ments which he ought to carry through every part of life. With 
these may we begin, and witfi these conclude, every succeeding 
year which God shall think fit to add to our earthly existence. 

* Pnlm cii. 38. f Jeremiah, xliz. 11. 
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SERMON LIV. 
On th£ mixture of bad men with the good in human 

SOCIETT. 



Let both grow together until the harvest. -^Mattuzw, xiiL-30; 



THE parable of which these words are a part^ contains a 
prophetical description of the state of the church. Our LcNrd 
predicts that the societies of Christians were to be infected with 
persons of loose principles and bad dispositions, whom he likens 
to tares springing up among wheat. He intimates that there 
should arise some whose officious zeal would prompt the desire 
of exterminating immediately all such evil men ; but that this 
were contrary to the desiens of ProvidencOi and to the spirit of 
Christianity ; that a comj^ete separation was indeed to be made 
at last between the sood and the bad ; but that this separation 
was to be delayed tiU the end of the worldi when, in the style of 
the parable, the tares should be entirely gathered out from 
among the wheat. Let both grow together until the hairiest. 

When we look around us, nothing is more conspicuous in the 
state of the world than that broad mixture of the religious and 
Uie impious, the virtuous and the wicked, which we find taking 
place in every society. Strong objections seem hence to arise 
against either the wisdom or eoodness of Divine Providence; 
especially when we behold bad men not only tolerated in the 
world, but occasionally exalted in their circumstances, to the de- 
pression of the just Why, it will be said, if a Supreme Being 
exist, and if his justice rule the universe, does he allow such 
infamous persons as the records of history often present, to have 
a place, and even to make a figure in his world ? Why sleepe 
the thunder idle in his hand, when it could so easily blast them ? 
What shall we think of one who, having the power of extermi- 
nating them always at his command, permits them to proceed 
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without disturbance ; nay, sometimes appears to look en them 
with complacency ? ~It becomes highly worthy of our attention 
to consider what answer can be made to these objections ; tp in- 
quire whether any reasons can be given that serve to justify this 
dispensation of Providence, in allowing a mixture of bad men to 
continue on the faoe of the earth until Sie end of time. This in- 
quiry shall make the subject of the present discourse, together 
with such Inflections as naturally arise from surveying the state 
of human aflairs. 

But, before entmng directly on such inquiry, it may be pro- 
per to take notice, that in our estimation of who are the good, 
who are the bacT, we are often in hazard of committing mistakes. 
The real characters of men are known only to Grod. They fre- 
quently depend on the secret and unseen parts of life. As in 
judging of themselves men are always paitial, so in judging of 
others they often err, through the imperfisct information which 
they have gathered, or the rash prejudices which they have 
formed. They are too apt to limit the character of virtue to 
those who agree with them in sentiment and belief; and to ex- 
a^;gerate the failings of those against whom thev have conceived 
dislike, into great and unpardonable crimes. Were it left to the 
indiscreet zeal of some to extirpate firom the earth all those whom 
tfiey consider as bad men, there is ground to apprehend that, in- 
stead of tares, the wheat would often be rooted out. — ^At the same 
time we readily admit the &ct, as too manifest to be denied, that 
a multitude of eroas and notorious sinners are now mixed with 
the followers of God and virtue. Let us proceed then to consi- 
der how tar this is consistent with the justice and wisdom of the 
Governor of the world. 

It is a principle in which all seiious and reflecting persons 
have agreed, and which by many arguments is confirmed, that 
our present state on earth is designed to be a state of discipline 
and miprovement, in order to fit human nature for a higher and 
better state which it is to attain hereafter. Now, this principle 
being once admitted, we say, that the mixture of virtue and vice 
which here prevails, is calculated to answer this purpose better 
than a more unmixed and perfect state of society would have 
done. 

For. in the first place, the crimes of the wicked give occasion 
to the exercise of many excellent dispositions of heart among 
the righteous. They bring forth all the suffering virtues, which 
otherwise would have had no field ; and by the exercise of which 
the human character is tried, and acquires some of its chief ho- 
nours. Were there no bad men in the world to vex and distress 
the good, the good mi^t appear in the light of harmless inno- 
cence; but could have no opportunity of displaying fidelity, 
magnanimity, patience, and fortitude. One half of virtue, and 
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not the least important ha]f would be lost to the world. In our 
present imperfect state, any virtue which is never exercised is 
in hazard of becoming extinct in the human breast If good- 
ness constantly proceeded in a smooth and flowery path ; if 
meeting with no adversary to oppose it, it were surrounded on 
every hand with acclamation aucl praise, is there no ground to 
dread that it might be corrupted by vanity, or might sink into 
indolence ? This dangerous calm must therefore be interrupted. 
The waters must be troubled, lest they should stagnate and pu- 
trify. When you behold wicked men multiplying in number, 
and increasing in power, imagine not that Providence particu- 
larly favours them, No ; they are suffered for a time to pros* 
per, that they may fulfill the high designs of Heaven. They are 
employed as instruments in the hand of God for the improve- 
ment of his servants. The> are the rods with which he cha^teni 
the virtuous, in onler to rouse them from a dangerous slumber ; 
to form them for the day of adversity, and to teach them how to 
suffer honourably. 

In the next place, the mixture of the bad among the good 
ser%"es not only to g;ive Exercise to the passive graces, but also, 
to improve the active powers and virtues of man. It inures the 
righteous to vigilance and exertion. It obliges them to stand 
forth, and to act their part with firmness and constancy in evil 
times. It gives occasion for their virtues to shine with conspi- 
cuous lustre ; and makes them appear as the lights of the world 
amidst surrounding darkness. Were it not for the dangers that 
arise from abounding iniquity, there would be no ojjportunity 
for courage to act, for wisdom to admonish, for caution to watch, 
nor for faith to exert itself in oi^rcoming the world. It is that 
mixture of dispositions which now takes place, that renders ;he 
theatre on which we act so busy and stirring, and so much tVtrd 
for giving employment to every part of man's intelligent ?^j 
moral nature. It affords a complete field for the genuine disf .-r: 
of characters; and gives every man the opportunity to p- • o 
forth and show what he is. Were the tenor of human coi' 
altogether regular and uniform, internipted by no follivs «:! 
vices, no cross dispositions and irregular passions, many o/r.-- 
active powers would find no exercise. Perhaps even our •;'■; 
would languish, and become too still and insipid. Man is n • 
yet ripe for a paradise of innocence, and for the enjoyment o 
perfect and faultless society. As in the natural world, he is ' ■»' 
made for perpetual spring and cloudless skies, but by the wint. y 
storm must be called to exert his abilities for procuring shelter 
and defence ; so in the moral world, the intermixture of bad 
men renders many an exertion necessary, which in a more per- 
fect state of the world would fine no place, but which in the 
present state of trial is proper and useful. ^I'he existence of 
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vice in the world assuredly testifies our present corruption ; 
and, according to the degree of its prevalence, is always, more 
or less, the source of miseiy. It is a standing jiroof of the fall 
and degeneracy of man. But as long as that fallen state con- 
tinues, the wisdom of Providence eminently appears in making 
the errors and frailties of the wicked subservient to the improve- 
ment of the just Tcurta are for that reason suffered at present 
to grow up among the wheat. 

These observations on the wisdom of Providence in this 
dispensation will be farther illustrated, by considering the use- 
ful instructions which we receive, or which at least every wise 
man may receive, from the follies and vices of those among whom 
we are obliged to live. 

First, They furnish instruction concerning the snares and 
dangers against which we ought to be most on our guard. They 
put it thereby in our power to profit by the errors and miscon- 
duct of others. By observing from what small beginnings the 
greatest crimes have arisen ; observing how bad company has 
seduced this man from his original principles and habits ; how 
a careless indulgence of pleasure has blinded and intoxicated 
that man ; how the neglect of Divine institutions has, in another, 
gradually paved the way for open profligacy ; much salutary in- 
struction is conveyed to the virtuous. Tracing the dangerous 
and slippery paths by which so many have been msensibly be- 
trayed into ruin, their views of human nature are enlarged ; the 
sense of their own imbecility is strongly impressed upon them ; 
accompanied with the conviction of the necessity of a constant 
dcpendance on the grace and assistance of Heaven. All the 
crimes, which they behold disturbing society around them, serve 
as signals hung out to them, beacons planted in their view, to 
prevent their making shipwreck among those rocks on which 
others have split. It has been justly said, that not only fron^ 
the advices of his friends, but from the reproaches of his ene- 
mies, a wise man may draw instruction. In the same manner, 
it is not only by the examples of good men, but likewise by 
those of the wicked, that an attentive mind may be confirmed in 
virtue. 

Next, These examples of bad men, while they admonish the 
virtuous of the dangers against which they are apt to guard, are 
farther profitable by the views which they exhibit of the evil and 
the deformity of sin. Its odious nature never appears in so 
strong a light as when displayed in the crimes of the wicked. 
It is true that when vice is carried only to a certain degree, and 
disguised by plausible colours, it may pass unreproved, and even 
for a while seem popular in the world. But it is no less true 
that, when it becomes open and flagrant, and is deprived of the 
shadow of virtue, it never figlls to incur general reproach, and 
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to become the object either of contempt or of hatred. How often, 
for instance^ have the greatest abilities which once drew esteem 
and admiration, sunk, in a short time, into the most humiliating 
d^i^dation, merely through the ascendant which corrupted incli* 
nations and low habits had acquired over their possessor ? How 
often have the rising honours of the young been blasted, by their 
forsaking the path of honour on which they had once entered, for 
the blind and crooked tracks of depravity and folly ? Such spec- 
tacles of the infamy of vioe, such memorials of the disgrace at- 
tending it, are permitted by Providence for general instruction ; 
and assuredly are edifying to the world. It was necessary (or 
moral improvement, that the beauty and excellence of virtue, 
and the deformity of vice, should be strongly impressed on every 
intelligent mind. This could never be done with so great ad- 
vantage as by the striking contrasts of both, which are produced 
by the living examples of evil men intermixed with the good* 
It is in this mirror that we clearly contemplate how much the 
righteous ie more excellent than his neighbour. 

The same purpose of important instruction is farther pro- 
moted by the instances of misery which the state of wicked men 
on earth affords. I admit that Uie worldly success which some- 
times attends them may blind and seduce the unwary ; but a lit- 
tle more reflection enables men to distinguish between apparent 
succcess and real happiness. The condition of worthless men, 
whatever splendor riches may throw around them, is easily dis- 
cerned to be a restless and miserable one ; and the misery which 
they suffer, to be derived from their vices. In that great cor- 
rupted crowd which surrounds us, what incessant bustle and 
stir, what af^tation and tumult take place? What envy and jea- 
lousy of one another? How much bitterness of resentment do 
we behold among them ; mutually deceiving and deceived ; sup- 
planting and supplanted ; ever pursuing, but never satisfied ? — 
These are not matters of rare observation, or which require nice 
scrutiny to discover them. We need only open our eyes to be- 
hold the wicked tormented by their passions, and far removed 
from that sanctuary of calmness and tranquillity which is the 
abode of real happiness. Nay, when we appeal to bad men 
themselves, after they have run the whole round of vicious plea- 
sures, we will often find (hem obliged to confess that the wretch- 
ed result of their pursuits has been vanity and vexation of spirit ; 
and that the happiest days they have enjoyed were in the times 
of innocence, before criminal desires and guilty passions had 
taken possession of their breasts. Such practical demonstra- 
tions as these, of the infelicity of sin, are yielded by the exam- 
ples of evil doers whom we see around us. By attending to their 
situation, the misery, as well as infamy of guilt, is realised, and 
rende]:ed sensible to our apprehension. 
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Thus, upon a fiiir enquiry, you behold how the ways of Gk>d 
may, in this remarkable case, be justified to man. You behold 
what important ends are advanced, by permitting the tares at 
present to grow together with the wheat The intermixture of 
evil men in human society serves to exercise the suffering graces 
and virtues of the good ; by the diversity of characters among 
those with whom they have intercouse, it serves to bring forth 
and improve their active powers and virtues, and to enlai^ the 
curcle of usefiil occupations ; it serves to instruct them in the 
temptations against which they are to guard, to reveal to them 
all the deformity of vice, and to make its miseries pass conspicu* 
ously before their eyes. When we consider them as actors on 
the theatre of the world, they are thereby improved in the part 
they have to perform. When we consider them as spectators of 
what is passing on that theatre, their minds are thereoy instruct- 
ed ; their views rectified and enlarged by the objects that are set 
before them. 

From these important truths, several reflections no less im« 
portant arise. 

We are naturally taught, in the first place, never to be hasty 
in finding fault with any of the arrangements of Providence. 
The present permission of moral evil on the earth seemed, on 
the first view, to fumbh a strong objection against either the 
wisdom or the goodness of the Author of nature. After behold- 
ing the useful purposes which are answered by that permission, 
how cautious should we be in advancing any of our rash specu- 
lations against his government and conduct! To our confined 
and humble station it belongs not to censure, but to submit, trusty 
and adore ; satisfied that the farther we enquire, the rectitude of 
his ways will appear the more ; thankful for the discoveries of 
them which have been imparted to us ; and persuaded that, where 
our discoveries fail, it is not because there is no more wisdom or 
goodness to be seen, but because our present condition allows us 
not to see more. 

In the second place, let us be taught with i;rtiat eye we are to 
look upon those bad men whom we find around us in the world. 
Not surely with an eye of envy. Whatever prosperity they may 
seem to enjoy, they are still no more than tares, tlie weeds of the 
field ; contemptible in the sight of God, tolerated by his provi- 
dence for a while on account of the righteous, to whose improve- 
ment they are rendered subservient The parable informs us 
that, in the end, they are to he gathered together and burnt. In 
this life only they have their good things. But their prosperity 
is transitory. TTley are brought into desolation in a moment j 
and utterly consumed with terrors. As a dream when one awa- 
kethy sOy Uh Oody when thou awakesty thou shall despise their 
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image.* — ^When we consider their unhappy state, it becomes us 
to behold them with the eye of pity. L^t us remember that, in 
the midst of their errors, -they are by nature still our brethren 
Let us not behave to them in the spirit of bitterness. Insult not 
their follies. Pride iiot yourselves on superior virtue. Remember 
that, as bad men are mixed with the good, so, in the best men, vi- 
ces are not at present mixed with virtues. Your own character, 
good as you may esteem it, is not free from every evil taint ; and 
m the characters of those whom you reprobate as vicious, there are 
always some good qualities mixed with the bad ones. Study, as 
far as you can, to reclaim and amend them ; and if, in any degree, 
you have been profited by their failings, endeavour in return, to 
profit them by good counsel and advice ; by advice not adminis- 
tered with officious zeal, or self-conceited superiority, but with 
the tenderness of compassion and real friendship. 

In the third place, in whatever proportion the admixture of vice 
may seem to take place in the world, let us never despair of the 
prevalence of virtue on the whole. Let us not exaggerate, beyond 
measure, the quantity of vice that is found in the mixture It is 
proper to observe, that in the parable now before us, after the own- 
er of the field had 30wn his good seed, no reason is given us to 
think, that the good seed was entirely choked up by tares. On 
the contrary, we are told that the blade sprung vp, and brought 
forth fruit ; and, though the tart% also arose, yet, in the end, 
there was a harvest ^ when the wheat was reaped and gathered 
into the bam. In the most corrupted times, God never leaves him- 
self without many witness on earth. He is always attentive to 
the cause of goodness ; and frequently supports and advances it by 
means which we are unable to tnce. He nourishes much piety 
and virtue in hearts that are unknown to us ; and beholds repen- 
tance ready to spring up among many whom we consider as re- 
probates. I know that it has always been common for persons to 
represent the age in which they live as the worst that ever appear- 
ed ; and religion and virtue as just on the point of vanishing from 
among men. This is the language sometimes of the serious ; often 
of the hypocritical, or of the narrow-minded. But true religion 
gives no sanction to such severe censures, or such gloomy views. 
Though the tares must be at all times springing up, there is no 
reason for believing that they shall ever overspread the whole 
field. The nature of the weeds that spring up may vary, accord- 
' ing to the nature of the soil. — ^Different modes of iniquity may 
distinguish different ages of the world ; while the sum of corrup- 
tion is nearly the same. Let not our judgments of men, and of 
the times in which we live, be hasty and presumptuous. Let us 
trust in the grace of God, and hope the best of mankind. 

• Pfajm luiii. 19, 20. 
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In the fourth and last place, let us keep our eyes ever fixed on 
that important period, which is alluded to m the text, as the con- 
clusion of all. Let both grow together until the harvest. The 
ffreat spiritual year is to be closed by a harvest y when the house- 
holder is to gather the wheat into his bam ; when, at the end of 
the world, the final distinction of men and characters is to take 
place. The confused mixture of good and evil, which now pre- 
vails, is only a temporary dispensation of Providence, accommo- 
dated to man's fallen and imperfect state. Let it not tempt us for 
a moment to distrust the reality of the Divine government ; or to 
entertain the remotest suspicion that moral good and evil are to 
be on the same terms for ever. The fixities of our nature fitted 
us for no more at present than the enjoyment of a very mixed 
and imperfect society. But when our nature, purified and refin- 
ed, shall become ripe for higher advancement, then shall the spi- 
rits of the just, disengaged from any polluted mixture, undisturb- 
ed by sin or by sinners, be united in one Divine assembly, and 
rejoice for ever in the presence of Him who made them. Look- 
ing forward to this glorious issue with stedfast faith, let no cross 
appearances ever discomfit our hopes, or lead us to suspect that 
we have been serving Grod in vain. If we continue yat/A/t// to 
the death J we may rest assured, that in due time we shall receive 
the crown of l\fe. 
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SERMON LV. 

On the R£Ll£F WHICH THE GOSPEL AFFORDS TO TfiC 

DISTRESSED. 

[Preached at Ibe Celebration of the Sacrament of the Lord*i Supper.} 



Oonie unto me, allge thai labour and are heavy taden, andl'JT 

will give !/ou rest. — ^Matth. xi. 2S. 



THE life of man on earth is doomed to be clouded with va- 
rious evils. Throughout all ranks the afliicted form a considera* 
ble portion of the human race ; and even they who have a title 
to be called prosperous, are always in some periods of their life^ 
obliged to dnnk from tfie cup of bitterness. The Christian reli- 
gion is particularly entitled to our regard, by accommodating it- 
self with great tenderness to this dbtressed condition of mankind. 
It is not to be considered as merely an authoritative system' of 
precepts. Important precepts it indeed delivers ior the wise and 
proper r^ulation of life. But the same voice which enjoins our 
duty, utter the words of consolation. The Gospel deserves to be 
held a dispensation of relief to mankind under both the temporal 
and spiritual distresses of their state. 

This amiable and compassionate spirit of our religion conspi- 
cuously appears in the character of its great Author. It shone 
in all his actions while he lived on earth. It breathed in all his 
discourses ; and, in the words of the text, is expressed with 
much energy. In the preceding verse he had given a high account 
of his own person and dignity. •/?// things are delivered unto me 
of my Father; and no man knoweth the Son but the Father; 
neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son urill reveal him. But, lest any of his 
hearers should be discouraged by this mysterious representation 
of his greatneasi be inatanlly tempers it with the most gracioi0 
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benignity ; declaring, in the text, the merciful intenton of his mis* 
sion to the world. Come unto mtj all ye that labour and are 
heavy ladefiy and I will give you rest 

The first thing which claims our attention in these words, is, 
what we are to understand by coming unto Christy Thb is a 
phrase which has often given occasion to controversy. By the- 
ological writers it has been involved in much needless mystery, 
while the meaning is in itself plain and easy. The very meta* 
phor that is here used serves to explain it. In the ancient world, 
disciples flocked round their difierent teachers, and attended them 
wherever they went ; m order both to testify their attachment, 
and to imbibe more fully the doctrine of their masters. Coming 
unto Christy therefore, is the same with resorting to him as our 
declared Master ; acknowledging ourselves his disciples, believ* 
«rs in his doctrine, and followers of his precepts. As Christ is 
made known to us under the character both of a Teacher and a 
Saviour, our coming to Mm imports not only submission to his 
instructions, but confidence also in hb power to save. It im- 

Srts that, forsaking the corruptions of sin and the world, we 
low that course of virtue «nd obedience which he points out to 
ns ; relying on his mediation for pardon of our offences, and ac- 
ceptance with Heaven. This is what is implied in the Scrip* 
ture term Faith ; which includes both the assent of the under- 
standing to the truth of the Christian religion, and the concur- 
rence of the will in receiving it 

What next occurs in the text to attract our notice, is the de- 
scription of those to whom the invitation is addressed. All those 
who labour and are heavy laden, that is, who, in one way or 
other, feel themselves grieved and distressed, are here invited to 

come to Christ ^Now, from two sources chiefly our distresses 

arise, from mordl or from natural causes. 

First J TuET may arise from inward moral causes ; from cer- 
tain feelings and reflections of the mind, which occasion uneasi- 
ness and pain. A course of sin and vice always proves ruinous 
and destructive in the issue. But its tendency to ruin is often 
not perceived, while that tendency is advancing. For, as sin is 
the reign of passion and pleasure, it forms men to a thoughtless 
inconsiderate state. Circumstances, however, may occur, and 
' frequently, in the course of life, do occur, which disclose to a 
vicious man the ruin which he is bringing on himself, a^ an 
offender against the God who made him. When some occasional 
confinement to solitude, or some turn of adverse fortune, dii;ects 
his attention immediately upon his own character; or when, 
drawing towards the close of life, his passions subside, his plea- 
sures withdraw, and a future state comes forward to his view ; 
in such situations it often happens, that the past follies and crimes 
of such a man appear to him in a light most odious and shock- 
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ing; and not odious only, but terrifying to his heart He con* 
siders that he is undoubtedly placed under the government of a 
just God, who did not send him into this world lor nought; that 
he has n^lected the part assigned to him ; has contemned the 
laws of Heaven ; has degraded his own nature ; and instead of 
being useful, having been hurtful and pernicious to those amone 
whom he lived, is about to leave a detestable memory behina 
him. — ^What account shall he give of himself to his Maker ?— 
Self-condemned, polluted by so many crimes, how can he expect 
to find mercy in his sight? — ^Hence, an overwhelmed and de* 
jected mind; hence, dismal forebodings of punishment; hence, 
that fvounded spirit, which, when it is deeply pierced, becomes 
the sorest of all human evils, and has sometimes rendered exis- 
tence a burden which could not be endured. 

Such distresses as these, arising from moral internal causes, 
may be made light of by the giddy and the vain ; and repre- 
sented as confined to a few persons only of distempered imagina- 
tion. But to those whose professions give them occasion to see 
men under various circumstances of affliction, they are known 
to be far from being unfrequent ia the world ; and, on many 
more occasions than is commonly imagined, to throw over the 
human mind the blackest gloom of which it is susceptible. Re- 
ligious feelings, be assured, have a deep root in the nature of 
man. They form a part of the human constitution. They are 
interwoven with many of those fears and hopes which actuate us 
in the changing situations of fortune. Dunng the gay and ac- 
tive periods of life, they may be smothered ; but with most men, 
they are smothered rather than totally obliterated : And if any 
crisis of our condition shall awaken, and bring them forth, in their 
full force, upon a conscious guilty heart, woe to the man, who, 
in some disconsolate season, is doomed to suffer their extreme 
vengeance ! 

But, while under such distresses of the mind, not a few may be 
said to labour and to be heavy ladeiiy greater still is the multi- 
tude of those who, from natural external causes, from the cala- 
mities and evils of life, undergo much suffering and misery. The 
life of man is not indeed wholly composed of misery. It admits 
of many pleasing scenes. On the whole, there is reason to be- 
lieve that it affords more joy than grief. At the same time, the 
unfortunate, as I before observed, form always a numerous class 
of mankind ; and it may be said witli truth, that sore travail is 
ordained for the sons of men. Though the burden is not equal- 
ly laid on all ; some there always are, on whom it falls with op- 
pressive weight Unexpected disappointments have crushed 

their hopes, and blasted the plans which they had formed for 
comfort in the world. The world had, perhaps, smiled upon 
them oncc; only to give them a sharper feeling oT its miseries at 
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the last. Struggling with povtrtyi unable to support their fami- 
lies whom they see languishing around them, they, at the same 
time, are obliged, by their situation in society, to conceal their 
necessities ; and, under the forced appearance of cheerfulness, to 
hide from the world a broken heart They are stung, perhaps, 
by the unkindness of friends ; cast off by those in whom they had 
trusted ; or torn by untimely death from real friends, in connec- 
tion with whom they might have flourished and been happy ; at 
the same time borne down, it may be, with the iofirmities of a 
sickly body, and left to drag a painful life without assistance or 

relief. How many sad scenes of thb nature, on vy^ich it were 

painful to insist, does the world affoj^ 1 

When we turn to those who are accounted prosperous men, we 
shall always find many sorrows mingled with their pleasures; 
many hours of care and vexation, wherem they acknowledgethem* 
selves classed with those who labour and are heavy laden. 
In entering into some gay feitive assembly, we behold affected 
cheerfulness displayed on every countenance; and might fancy 
that we had arrived at the temple of unmixed pleasure, and glad- 
ness of heart. Yet, even there, could we look into the Ix^ms 
' of these apparently happy persons, how often would we find them 
inwardly preyed upon by some tormenting suspicions, some anx- 
ious fears, some secret grie&, which either they dare not disclose 
to the world, or from which, if disclosed, they can look for no 
relief; in short, amidst that great company of pilgrims, who are 
journeying through life, many there are whose journey lies through 
a valley of t^rs ; and many to whom that valley is oYily cheered 
by transient glimpses of joy. 

To these classes of mankind is addressed the invitation of the 
text To them it is in a particular manner addressed ; overlook- 
ing the giddy and disssipated multitude. Cofme unto me, aU 
ye that labour y and are heavy laden. Not as if our Saviour were 
always ready to accept that sort of piety which is merely the con- 
sequence of dbtress ; or made all those welcome, who are driven 
by nothing but fear or danger to have recourse to him. His words 
are to be understood as intimating, that the heart which is hum- 
bled and softened by affliction, is the object of his compassionate 
regard ; that he will not reject us merely because we have been^ 
cast ofi* by the world ; but that, if with proper dispositions and 
sentiments we apply to him in the evil day, we shall be sure of 
meeting with a gracious reception. It now remains to show what 
that reception is which we may look for ; what that rest is which 
Christ hath promised to confer on those who come to him ; whe- 
their distress arise from moral or from natural causes. Come un- 
to me, and Iwittgiveyou rest. 

I. Christ affonls rest to the disturbed mind that labours un- 
der apprehensions and fears of ^ilt i^t those who sufier Au^ 
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tress of this nature come to Christ , that is, with contrition and 
repentance, have recourse to him as their Saviour, and they shalt 
regain quietness and peace. Foolish and guilty they have been, 
and justly lie under dread of punishment; but the penitent 
sorrow which they now feel implies their disposition to be chanc- 
ed. It isiplies, as far as it is genuine, that, sensible of their fd- 
ly, they now desire to become good and wise; and are deter- 
m'med for the future to hold a virtuous course, could they only 
hope to obtain pardon for the past In this situation of mind, let 
them not be cast down and despair. Christ has brought with him 
firom Heaven the olive-branch. He carries in his hand the sig- 
nal of forgiveness. The declaration which he publishes is, Zef 
the wic!^ forsake his tmiy, and the unrighteous man ftw 
thoughts ; and let him return to the Lord and he will have 
mercy upon him : and to our Godyfor he will abundantly par- 
don* Insufficient though our own repentance be, to procure par- 
don from Heaven, we are informed, that an all-sufficient atonement 
has been made by Christ Neither the number nor the atrocity 
of offences excludes firom forgiveness, the penitent who retum^i^ 
his duty. To all who come under this description, the ofler of 
mercy extends, without exception. He that spared not his own 
Sony but delivered him up for us ally hoio shall he not urith 
him also freely give tts all things .^ 

This discovery of Divine government, afforded by the Gospef, 
is perfectly calculated to scatter the gloom which had overcast 
the desponding heart. The atmosphere clears up on every side ; 
and is illuminated by cheering raya of celestial mercy. Not only 
is hope given to the penitent, but it is rendered sinful not to in- 
dulge that hope. We arc not only allowed and encouraged, but 
we are commanded to trust in the Divine clemency. We are com* 
manded to believe that none who come unto Christ he will in any 
wise cast ou/4 *Ss I live, saith the Lord Grod, I have no plea- 
sure in the death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from 
his way and live ; turn ye, turn ye, from your evil ways ; for 

why will ye die, Oh house of Israel .?§ Such is the relief which 

the religion of Christ brings to them who labour and are hea- 
vy laden under the impressions of guilt and Divine displeasure ; 
a relief which nothing can render ineffectual to the heart, except 
of the most gloomy superstition founded on gross misconceptions 
of the nature and attributes of Grod. — ^Let us now, 

II. Consider what rest the religion of Christ gives to them 
whose distress arises not from inward and moral, but from na- 
tural and external causes ; from adverse fortune, or any of those 
numerous calamities to which we are at present exposed. - To 
such persons it may seem more difficult to promise any effectual 

* i^tifi It. 7^ t Rom. tI'm. 32. i John, ti. 3!K § Eiek. xiziii. lU 
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relief. In the former case the distress lay entirely in the mind. 
As soon as its views are rectified, and its apprehensions quieted, 
the evil is removed, and the cure effected. Here, the distress 
arises from without ; and the religion of Christ efiects not the 
course of external events. But though it removes not all the 
evils of life ; though it promises no continuance of undisturbed 
prosperity (which indeed it were not salutary for man alwa}^ 
to enjoy ;) yet, if it mitigates the evils which necessarily belong 
to our state, and supports us under them, it may justly be said 
to give rest to them who labour and are heavy hden. When 
much that is material and important is effected, we have no cause 
to complain, though all that we desiie be not accomplished. — In 
this part of the discourse, I am to be considered as addressing 
myself not merely to such as are at present suffering any severe 
calamity ; I now speak to many, who, in the midst of health 
and affluence, enjoy the various comforts of life. But I must 
desire such persons to look forward to what may one day be their 
state. Let them reflect how important it is to prepare them- 
selves for the future unknown vicissitudes of the world. For,^ 
a man live manyyears^ and rejoice in them all^ yet let him re^ 
member the days qf darkneasyfor they shall be many.* — Now, 
either in the prospect of future distress, or under present suffer- 
ing, I say, that the religion of Christ gives rfff/ to the heart by the 
fortitude which it inspires, and by the consolations which it a£brds. 
First f It inspires fortitude. It discovers a supreme adminis- 
tration, so friendly to the interests of goodness, as never to al- 
low the followers of Christ to dread, that, in any situation of for- 
tune, they shall be neglected by Heaven. From the abstract 
consideration of the Divine perfections, men had always some 
ground to believe, that the general order of the universe was 
consulted by its great Ruler. But how far the interest of in- 
dividuals might.be obliged to yield, or, in many cases, might 
be sacrificed, to this general order, they were left altogether in 
the dark. Here the uosp^ of Christ comes to our aid, by the 
explicit assurance which it gives, that, in the great system of 
Providence, the welfare of every single good man is particular- 
ly included. Jill things^ we are expressly told, are made to 
toork together, not merely for the order and perfection of the 
whole, but also,ybr good to them wHo love CfodA . The life of 
every person who comes under this description, forms a system 
complete within itself; where every event that happens to him 
possesses its destined place, and forms a link in that great chain 
of causes, which was appointed, from the beginning of things, 
for canying on his improvement and felicity. Such an arrangei* 
ment of the affairs of the world, may appear astonishing to our 

« Eccles. xl 9. t Rom. Till. 38. 
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narrow capacities ; yet surely implies no effort beyond the reach 
of infinite power, joined with infinite wisdom and goodness. 

Hence arises a degree of fortitude and constancy to good men, 
which can upon no other grounds be attained. Faith, in these 
principles of the Gospel, erects for them a fortress impregnable 
to the assaults of the world, into which they can at all time» re- 
treat. Sitting under the shelter of Divine protection, they calm- 
ly here the storm, when it blows with its utmost violence around 
them. The floods have lifted up their voice ; they have lifted iy 
all their waves. But the Lord on high is mightier than the noise 
of many waters ; yea, than the mighty waves of the sea.* Of 
the man who possesses such pnnciples, it is justly said, His 
heart is established ; Ike shall not be afraid of evil tidings ; his 
heart isfixedj trusting in the LordA Tranquillity, order, and 
ma^animity, dwell with him ; while all is confusion and trepi- 
dation among those, who have nothing to look to but the appa- 
rent disorders of the world. 

The doctring of Christ not only arms us, in this manner, with 
fortitude against the approach of evil ; but, supposing evils to 
fall upon us with their heaviest pressure, it lightens the load by 
many consolations to which others are strangers. While bad 
men trace, in the calamities with which they are visited, the hand 
of an. offended Sovereign, Christians are taught to view them is 
the well-intended chastisements of a merciful Father. They 
hear, amidst them, that still voice which a good conscience brines 
to their ear ; Fear not y for lam with thee ; be not dismayed,^ 
lam thy Ood.\ They apply to themselves the comfortable pro- 
mises with which the GrOE^l abounds. They discover in these 
the happy issue decreed to their troubles ; and wait with patience 
till Providence shall have accomplished its great and good de- 
signs. In the mean time, devotion opens to them its blessed and 
holy sanctuary : that sanctuary in which the wounded heart i» 
heaJed, and the weary mind is at rest ; where tlie cares of the 
world are forgotten, where its tumults are hushed, and its mise- 
ries disappear ; where greater objects open to our view than what 
the world presents ; where a more serene sky shines, and a 
sweeter and calmer light beams on the afflicted heai-t In those 
moments of devotion, a pious man, pounng out his wants und 
sorrows to an Almighty Supporter, feels that he is not left soli- 
tary and forsaken in a vale of wo. God is with him, Christ and 
the Holy Ghost are with him ; and though he should be bereaved 
of every earthly friend, he can look up in Heaven to a friend who 
will never die. 

To these present consolations, the religion of Christ adds the 
joyful prospect of that future state, where eternal rest remaineth 

• Ptalm xcui. 9, 4. f Psalni cxii. 7, 8. t Isaiah, Izi. 10. 
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for the people of God. This life they are taught to consider as on^ 
ly the twfise of their pilgrimage ; the temporary mansion of pain- 
ful though necessary discipline. But let Uiem endure for a Uttle^ 
and the pilgrimage shall end, the discipline shall be finished ; and 
all the virtuous be assembled in those blissful regions which are 
prepared for their reward. Such a prospect cheers the darkest 
hours of life ; and affords a remedy to every trouble. The suffer- 
ings €f this present time are not worthy to be compared ivith the 
glory which shall be revealed.* They appear, in this comparative 
view, as no more than a distressing dream of the nighty from 
which one awaka^ into health, atnd light, and joy. Peculiar is 
this hi^ Consolation to the religion of Christ It is what all na- 
tions had eagerly wished for ; what all philosophy had anxiously 
sought to discover ; but what no research, no philosophy were 
able to ascertain to mankind, till Christ brought the assurance of 
life and immortality from Heaven ; and conferred on his disciples 
this noble and inestimable gift. 

Thus, on the whole, the Christian doctrine is found to be the 
grest medicine of life. It is the balm of human sorrows and 
cares. In our present state, where so many are suffering actual / 
distress, of one kind or other, and where all have reason to dread / 
the approach of distress, it is religion only that can alleviate the I 
burdens of life, and smooth our passage through this evil world, t 

^Let this view of religion persuade us to improve the sacred* 

ordinance of our Lord's supper (or coming unto Christ in the way 
before explained : that is, joming ourselves to him as his disci- 
ples; his disciples, not in words and professions only, but in 
heart and in truth ; taking upon us his yoke, as is added in the 
words immediately following the text : and learning of him who 
is meek and lowly in heart. Let those who labour under the sense 
of remembered follies and crimes, come unto Christ with penitent 
disp>ositions, and they shall obtain pardon. Let those who labour 
under the suffering of present, or the apprehension of future sor- 
rows, come unto Christ, and they shall receive consolation. All 
who are in any sense heavy laden^ coming unto him, shall find 
rest to their souls. 

Before concluding this discourse, there is another set of men 
not yet mentioned, to whom I must also address the exhortation 
in the text ; those I mean who, labouring under none of the dis- 
tressful burdens of life, are surfeited of its pleasures ; who labour 
under the burden only of languid ease, and the load of insipid 
prosperity. You drag, my friends, but a miserable existence. 
Oppressed by no sorrow, you feel vacuity and dissatisfaction 
wiUiin ; you are often weary of life ; and in yoar solitary hours,. 

* Romans, viii. IB. 
VOL. IT. J 6 
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are disposed to confess that all you have experienced is vanity. 
Wherefore should you any longer spend your money for that 
which is not bread j and your labour for that which satisfeth 
not ? Come to the waters which are now offered to youy and 
drink. Hear^ and your souls shall live. Retreat from the cor- 
rupting vanities of the world to Christ, to religion, and to virtue. 
New sources of enjo3nnent shall then be opened to you. A world 
yet untried shall display itself to your view. You shall be form- 
ed to a relish for the quiet and innocent pleasures of piety and de- 
votion ; of friendship and good affections ; of useful knowledge, 
and virtuous activity ; of calm society, and seasonable retirement ; 
pleasures of which at present you have no conception ; but which, 
upon trial, you shall find superior to the trifling or turbulent 
amusements, in which you have hitherto passed your days.- 



The true satisfaction of the human mind is only to be found in 
ligion and goodness ; in a purified heart and a virtuous life. All 
other plans of happiness are fallacious, and pregnant with disap- 
pointment It is only by acquainting ourselves with God that 
we can fnd peace : And those who are weary and heavy laden 
now, shall be weary and heavy laden to the end, unless they 
come to him who only can^tt;e them rest. 



k 



SERMON LVl. 



On luxury and licentiousness. 



The harpf and the violy the tabret andpipej and taine, are in 
their /easts ; but they regard not the work of the Lord^ neith' 
er consider the operation qf his hands, — ^Isaiah, v. 12» 



II appears from many passages in the writings of this 
prophet, that in his days great corruption of manners had begun 
to take place among the people of Israel. Originally a sober 
and a religious nation, accustomed to a simple and pastoral life, 
after they had enlarged their territories by conquest, and ac- 
quired wealth by commerce, they gradually contracted habits of 
luxury ; and luxury soon introduced its usual train of attending 
evils. In the history of all nations the same circulation of man- 
ners has been found ; and the age in which we live resembles, 
in this respect, the ages which have gone before it Forms of 
iniquity may vary ; but the corrupt propensities of men remain 
at all times much the same ; and revolutions from primitive sim- 
plicity to the refinements of criminal luxury have been often e^^- 
hibited on the stage of the world. The reproof directed in the 
text to the Jews of that ancient age will be found equally appli- 
cable to the manners of many in modern times. In discoursing 
from it, I shall first consider the character of those who are de- 
scribed in the text, and shew the guilt that is involved in it. I 
shall next consider the duties which persons of that character are 
supposed to have neglected ; to regard the work of the Lord^ and 
to consider the operation of his hands, 

I. When we take into view the character pointed at in the 
text, it is evident that what the prophet means to reprove is the 
spirit of inconsiderate dissipation, of intemperate indulgence, and 
irreligious luxury. It is not the feast and the winCj the harp 
and the viol^ which he means to condemn. Music and wine are« 
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in themselves, things of innocent nature : Nay, when temperate- 
ly enjoyed, they may be employed for useful purposes; fpr af- 
fording relaxation from the oppressive cares of life, and for pro- 
moting friendly intercourse among men. The opulent are not 
Prohibited from enjoying the good things of this world, which 
^rovidence has bestowed upon them. Religion neither abolishes 
the distinction of rank, (as the vain philosophy of some would 
teach us to do ;) nor interferes with a modest and decent indul- 
gence of pleasure. It is the criminal abuse of pleasure which 
is here censured ; that thoughtless and intemperate enjoyment 
of it which wholly absorbs the time and attention of men ; which 
obliterates every serious thought of the proper business of life ; 
and eflfaces the sense of religion and of God. 

It may be proper to remark, that it is not open and direct im- 
piety, which is laid to tl)e charge of the persons here character- 
ised. It is not said, that in their feast they scoffed at religion, 
or blasphemed the name of God. To this summit of wickedness 
these persons had not yet arrived ; perhaps the age in which they 
lived gave not its countenance to this wantonness of impiety. It 
^is merely a negative crime of which they are accused, that they 
regarded not the work of the Lord^ neither consickred the opera- 
fion of his hands. But this absence of all religious impressions is 
here pointed out, as suflScient to stigmatize their characters with 
guilt As soon as tlic sense of a Supreme Being is lost, the 
great check is taken off, which keeps under restraint the pas- 
sions of men. Mean desires and low pleasures take place of 
the greater and nobler sentiments which reason and religion in- 
spire. Amidst the tumult of the wine and the feast y all proper 
views of human life are forgotten. The duties which, as men, 
they have to perform, the part they have to act in the world, and 
the distresses to which they are exposing themselves, are banish- 
ed from their thoughts. To-morrow shall be as this day^ and 
more abundantly j is the only voice. Inflamed by society, and 
circulated from one loose companion to another, the spirit of riot 
grows and swells, till it ends in brutal excess. 

Were such disorders rare and occasional merely, they might 
perhaps be forgotten and forgiven. But nourished by repetition 
and habit, they grow up among too many, to become the business 
and occupation of life. By these unfortunate votaries of plea- 
sure, they are accounted essential to happiness. Life appears to 
stagnate without them. Having no resource within themselves, 
their spirits sink, and their very being seems annihilated, till the 
return of their favourite pleasures awaken witliin them some tran- 
sient sparkles of joy. Idleness, case, and prosperity, have too 
natural a tendency to generate the follies and vices now described. 
fif^cause thefkf have no changes^ said the Psalmist, therefore they 
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fear not God.^ They are the dark, and solitary hours of life, 
which recall men to recollection and wisdom. They show to 
the unthinking what this world really is, and what may be ex- 
pected from it. But the day that b always bright and uncloud- 
ed, is not made for men. It flatters them with the dangerous 
illusion, that it is in their power to render life one scene of plea- 
sure ; and that they have no other business on earth, but to 
spread the /east, and to call thr harp and the viol to sound. But 
the examples are so frequent, of the dangers and the crimes 
which arise from an intemperate abuse of pleasure, that on this 
part of the subject it seems needless to insist any longer. I pro- 
ceed, therefore, 

II. To consider the duties which men are accused of having 
neglected ; and which it is here supposed, if duly attended to, 
would have acted as the correctives of dissolute and irreligious 
^luxury ; these are, to regard the work of the Lordy and to consid- 
er the operation of his hands. — By recommending such duties, I 
. do not mean to represent it as requisite that the feast should be 
turned into an act of worship; that the countenances of men 
should be always grave; or that, in the hours of amusement 
and of social festivity, no subject may employ their thoughts and 
their discourse, except Grod and a future state. All extremes, in 
religion are dangerous ; and by carrying austerity too far, we 
are in hazard of only promoting hypocrisy. But though some 
in the last age might be prone to this extreme ; yet, at the pre- 
sent day there is not much occasion for warning men against it. 

What I now insist ujjon is, that all our pleasures ought to be 

tempered with a serious sense of God ; that scenes of gaiety and 
enjoyment should never make us forget that we are subjects of 
his government, and have a part allotted us to act in this world ; 
that on no occasion they should he prolonged so much, repeated 
so oflen, or suffered to transport us so far, as to lead us to break 
any of die Divine laws, or to act inconsistently with the character 
of men and Christians. A prevailing sense of God on the mind 
is to be ever held the surest guard of innocence and virtue, amidst 
the allurements of pleasure. It is the salutary mixture whicli 
must be infused into the cup of joy, in order to render it safe and 
innoxious. 

This sense of God should lead us, in the language of the pro- 
phet, to regard the work of the Lord^ and to consider the opera- 
iion of his hands ; which expressions may be undertood as requir- 
ing us to have God upon our thoughts under two views ; to re- 
gard his toorkj as the Author of nature ; and to consider the ope- 
ration of his hands J as the Governor of tfic world. Let us attend 
more particularly to each of these views of the Supreme b^ing. 

• Pstlin, It. 19. 
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In the first place, we are to view God as Uie Author of nature, 
or to regard the work of the Lord. With his works we are in ev- 
ery place surrounded. We can cast our eyes uo where, without 
discerning the hand of Him who formed them, if the grossness 
of our minds will only allow us to behold Him. Let giddy and 
thoughtless men turn aside a little from the haunts of riot Let 
them stand still, and contemplate the wordrous works of God ; 
and make trial of the effect which such contemplation would pro- 
duce. — ^It were good for them that even independently of the Au- • 
thor, they were more acquainted with his works ; ^od for theai- 
that from the societies of loo^e and dissolute men, they would re- 
treat to the scenes of nature ; would oftener dwell among them, 
and enjoy their beauties. This would form them to the relish of * 
uncorrupted innocent pleasures ; and make them feel the value 
of calm enjoyments, as superior to the noise and turbulence of li- 
centious gaiety. From the harmony of nature and of nature'^' 
works, they would learn to hear sweeter sounds than what arise 
from the viol, the tabret and the pipe. 

But to higher and more serious thoughts these works of nib- 
ture give occasion, when considered in conjunction with the 

Creator who made them. ^Let me call on you, my friends, to 

catch some interval of reflection, some serious moment, for look- 
ing with thoughtful eye on the world around you. Lift 3^our 
view to that immense arch of Heaven which encompasses you 
above. Behold the sun in all his splendour rolling over your 
head by day ; and the moon by night, in mild and serene ma- 
jesty, surrounded with that host of stars which present to your 
imagination an innumerable multitude of worlds. Listen to the 
awful voice of thunder. Listen to the roar of tlie tempest and 
the ocean. Survey the wonders that fill the earth which you in- 
habit. Contemplate a steady and powerful Hand, bringing ^ 
round spring and summer, autumn and winter, in regular course ; 
decorating this eartli with innunierable beauties, diversifying it 
with innumerable inhabitants, pouring forth comforts on all 
that live ; and, at the same time, overawing the nations with the 
violence of the elements, when it please^ the Creator to let 

them forth. After you have viewed yourselves as surrounded 

with such a scene of wonders ; after you have beheld, on eve- 
ry hand, 'such an astonishing display of majesty, united with 
wisdom and goodness ; are you not seized with solemn and se- 
rious awe? Is there not something which whispers you within, 
that to this great Creator reverence and homage are due by all 
the rational beings whom he has made ? Admitted to be specta- 
tors of his works, placed in the midst of so many great and 
interesting objects, can you believe that you were brought hither 
for no purpose, but to immerse yourselves in gross and brutal, 
f)r. at best, in trifling pleasures ; lost to all sense of the wonders 
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you behold ; lost to all reverence of that God who gave you 
being, and who has erected this amazing fabric of nature, on 

which you look only with stupid and unmeaning eyes ? ^No : 

Let the scenes which you behold prompt correspondent feel- 
ings. Let them awaken you from the degrading intoxication of 
licentiousness, into nobler emotions. Every object which you 
view in nature, whether great or small, serves to instruct you. 
The star and the insect, the fiery meteor and the flower of 
spring, the verdant field and the lofty mountain, all exhibit a 
Supreme Power, before which you ought to tremble and adore ; 
all preach the doctrine, all inspire the spirit of devotion and 
reverence. Regarding then, the u)ork of the Lordy let rising 
emotions of awe and gratitude call forth from your souls such 

sentiments as these ? ^* Lord, wherever I am, and whatever 

" I enjoy, may I never foi^t thee, as the Author of nature ! 
•* May 1 never forget that I am thy creature and thy subject ! 
'* In &iis magnificent temple of the universe, where thou hast 
** placed me, may I ever be thy faithful worshipper, and may 
'* the reverence and the fear of god be the first sentiments of 

** my heart It is to such consideration of God I would now 

recall your thoughts from the wine and the feast ^ as proper to 
check the spirit of levity and folly ; and to inspire manly and 
becoming sentiments, in the place of criminal dissipation, fiut. 

In the second place, there is a consideration of a nature still 
more serious to be employed for the same purpose ; the conside- 
ration of God as not only the Author of nature, but the Gover- 
nor of his creatures. While we regard the work of the Lord^ 
we are also to consider the never-ceasing operation of his hands. 
We are to look up to an awful and irresistible Providence, 
stretching its arm over our heads ; directing the fate of men, 
and dispensing at its pleasure happiness or misery. In the 
giddy moments of jollity, the wanton and thoughtless are apt to 
say : " Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. Nothing 
'' is better for man, than to rejoice as much as he can, all the 
** days of his vain life ; and to keep himself undisturbed by su- 
** perstitious terrors. He who sitteth in the Heavens bestows no 
^' minute attention on the sons of earth. He permits all things 
'^ to come alike to all; one event to happen to the righteous and 
** to the uricked,^* — — Be assured, my brethren, it is not so. You 
greatly deceive yourselves, by imagining that your Creator and 
Crovemor is indifierent to the part you are now acting ; or that 
the distribution of good and evil, which now takes place, has no 
relation to your moral conduct In some instances, that relation 
may not be apparent ; because the moral government of God is 
not completed in this world. But a multitude of proofs shew 
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government to be already begun ; and point out to the train in 
which you may expect it to proceed. 

In the history of all ages and nations, you cannot but have ob- 
served a thousand instances in which the operation of the Di- 
vine hand has been displayed ; overtaking evil-doers sooner or 
later with punish ment, and bringing on their own heads the ruin 
they had devised for others. You are not to imagine that this 
displeasure of providence is exerted only against the ambitious, 
the treacherous, and the cruel, who are the authors of extensive 
misery to the world. Under this idea, perhaps, you may be de- 
sirous to shelter yourselves, that your excesses are of a harmless 
kind ; that you seek nothing more than the enjoyment of your 
own pleasures; that your /east and your wine interfere not with 
the order of the world ; and that therefore you have done nothing 
which should awake the sleeping thunder, and bring it down 
from Heaven on your heads. Though not stained with the black- 
est colours of guilt, your conduct may nevertheless be highly of- 
fensive to the Ruler of the world. His government is not of that 
indolent inattentive kind, which allows impunity to every les- 
ser criminal. He beholds with displeasure the behaviour of 
those who degrade their nature by vicious disorders ; and conta- 
minate, by their example, every society with which they are con- 
nected. His measures are taken, that, in one way or other, they 
shall suffer. 

Look around the circle of your acquaintance, and observe, 
whether they are not the sober, the industrious, and the virtuous, 
who visibly prosper in the world, and rise into reputation and 
influence; observe whether the licentious and intemperate are 
not constantly humbled and checked by some dark reverse ei- 
ther in their health or their fortune; whether the irreligious 
and profligate are ever suffered to escape long, without being 
marked with infamy, and becoming objects of contempt. — I ask, 
to what cause this is to be ascribed, but to that operation of the 
hand of God, which I am now calling you to consider? Does it 
not obviously carry the marks of a plan, a system of things con- 
trived and fore-ordained by Providence, for rewarding virtue, 

and punishing vice in every form of its disorders ? The Gro- 

vernor of the world need not for this purpose step from his throne, 
or put forth his hand from the clouds. Witli admirable wisdom 
he hath so ordered the train of human affairs, that, in their natu- 
ral course, men's oion wickedness shall repjy/ve theniy and their 
backslidings correct theni ; that they shall be made to eat the 
fruit of their doings, atidtofall into the pit which themselves 
had digged. 

These things have been always so appararent to observation^ 
that though a man may have been ^educed into irregular and 
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evil course during his life, yet, at the close of it, it seldom 
happens but he discerns their pernicious nature, and condemns 
himself for them. Never, perhaps, was there a father, who, 
^after he had spent his days in idleness, dissipation, and luxury, 
did not, when dying, admonish the children whom he loved, to 
hold a more honourable course, to follow the paths of virtue, to 
fear God, and to fulfill properly the duties of dieir station. — To 
yourselves, indeed, I can confidently appeal, whether what I am 
now sayine:, be not confirmed by your own testimony. After 
yOu have been guilty of some criminal acts, in the course of 
those riotous pleasures which you indulge, have you not, at cer- 
tain times, felt the stings of remorse ? Were you not obliged to 
•onfess to yourselves that a sad prospect of misery was opening 
before you, if such excesses were to continue ? Did you not hear 
AD inward voice upbrading you, for having sunk and degraded 
your character so &r below that of many of your equals around 

you ? My firiends, what was this but the voice of God, sjieak- 

ing, as the Governor of his creatures, within your heart ; testi- 
fying loudly, that your course of life was displeasing to him ; 
«nd warning you of punishments that were to follow. If his 
displeasure against you is already begun to be testified, can 
you tell where it is to stop, or how long it may continue to pur- 
sue you, throughout future stages of your existence ? WTio knouh 
tth the power of his wrath i — ^To this awful, this warning vuice 
will you not be persuaded reverently to listen ? impressed by 
the dread authority which it carries, shall you not fall down on 
your knees before your Maker, imploring his mercy to pardon 
your past o£fences, and his grace to rectify your future way ? 
Such ought to be the efiects of the consideration of God as 
the Governor of the world. It leads to thoughts of a very se- 
rious nature. When we regard the work of the Lord^ and con- 
template him as the Author of the universe, such contemplation 
prompts devotion. But when we consider the operations of his 
hands in providence, and contemplate him as the Governor of 
mankind, such contemplation prompts humiliation before him 
for o£fences committed. The former addresses itself to the in- 
genuous sentiments that are left in the heart; and awakens a 
sense of our unworthiness, in neglecting the Author of nature 
amidst our riotous pleasures. The latter addresses itself to our 
regard for safety and happiness ; and awakens fear and dread, 
from consciousness of the guilt we have contracted. Hence 
springs up in every thoughtful mind, an anxious concern to 
avert the displeasure, and regain the favour of that Supreme Be- 
ing to whom we are all subject. This, among unenlightened 
nations, gave rise to sacrifices, expiations, and all the rites of 
humble tliough superstitious worship. Among nations, who 
have been instructed ia true religion, sentiments of the same ^ 

TOL. lit 17 jfl 
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nature pave the way for prayer, repentance, iaith, and all those 
duties, by means of which we may hope, through a Divine Me- 
diator and Intercessor, to be reconciled to Heaven. Natural and 
^vealed religion here appear in concord. We behold the ori- 
ginal dictates of the human heart laying a foundation for tt^ 
glad reception of the comfortable tidings of the Grospel. 

I HAVE thus endeavoured to show in what manner, by regard" 
ing the tvork cftht Lordj and considering the operation qf his 
hands J we may prevent the dangers arising from a thoughtless 
indulgence of pleasure ; we may be furnished with an antidote 
to the poison which is too often mixed in that intoxicating cup. 
Human life is full of troubles. We are all tempted to aUeviata 
them as much as we can, by freely enjoying the pleasurable mo- 
ments which Providence thinks fit to allow us. Enjoy them we 
may : But, if we would enjoy them safely, and enjoy tfiem long, 
let us temper them with the fear of Gk)d. As soon as this is for- 
gotten and obliterated, the sound of the harp and the viol is 
changed into the signal of death. The serpent comes forth from 
the roses where it had lain in ambush, and gives a fatal sting. 
Pleasure in moderation is the cordial, in excess it is the bane, of 
life. 
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Oh the presence Ot GOD IN A tUTURE STATE. 



TTum unit shew me the paihof life : In thypresente is fulness 
^fj^ / ot thy right hand there are pleasures for evermore. — • 
Psalm xvi. 11. 



THIi Apostle Peter, in a discourse which he held to the 
Jews, applies this passage, in a mystical and prophetical sense, 
to the Messiah.* But, in its literal and primitive meaning, 
it expresses the exalted hopes by which die Psalmist David 
supported himself amidst the changes and revolutions, of which 
his life was full. By these hopes when flying before Saul, when 
driven from his throne, and persecuted by an unnatural son, he 
was enabled to preserve his virtue, and to maintain unshaken trust 
in Grod. In that early age of the world, those explicit discoveries of 
a state of immortality, which we enjoy, had not yet been given 
to mankind. But though the Sun of righteousness was not arisen, 
the dawn had appeared of that glorious day which he was to in- 
troduce. Even in those ancient times, holy men, as the Apos- 
tle writes to the Hebrews, saw the promises afar off^ and were 
persuaded of them, and embraced them ; and, confessing that 
tfiey were strangers and pilgrims on earth, declar^ thdt they 
sought after a better country that is an heavenly. \ Indeed, 
in every age, God permitted such hopes to afford support and 
consolation to those who served him. The full effect of them 
we behold in those triumphant expressions of the text, which 
are to be the subject of this discourse. They lead us to consi- 
der, first, The hope of the Psalmist in his present state ; Thou 
^It shew me the path of life. And secondly^ the termination 
of his hope in that future slate, where in the presence of Ood is 
fulness of joy, and at his right hand there are pleasures for 
evermore. 

* Acts, ii. 35-.28 * R«U. x\.. W-V> 
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I. Thou wilt shew me the path of life. This plainly imports, 
that there are (li£ferent paths, or courses of conduct, which may- 
he pursued by men in this world ; a path which leads to life 
or happiness, and a path which issues in death or destruction. 
These opposite lines of conduct are determined by the choice 
which men make of virtue or of vice ; and hence men are divid- 
erl into two great classes, according as their inclinations lead 
them to good or evil^ The path of life is often a rough and 
difficult path, followed only by a few. The opposite one is the 
broad way, in which the multitude walk ; seemingly smooth, and 
strewed jvith flowers ; but leading in the end to death and mise- 
ry. Thepath of life conducts us up a steep ascent. The palace 
of virtue has, in all ages, been represented as placed on the 
summit of a hill ; in the ascent of which labour is requisite, and 
difficulties are to be surmounted ; and where a conductor is need- 
ed, to direct our way, and to aid our steps. 
. Now, the hope which good men entertain is, that this path qf 
Vfe shall be shewn them by God ; that, when their intentions 
are upright, God will both instruct them concerning the road 
which leads to true happiness, and will assist them to pursue it 
successfully. Among nations where any suitable ideas of God 
or of virtue began to be formed, hopes of this nature also be< 
gan to be entertained. It was consonant to the nature of man^ 
to think that the Supreme Being was favourable to virtue. Ac- 
cordingly, in the writings of some of the ancient philosophers) 
we find various obscure traces of this belief, that there was ft 
benign heavenly Spirit, who illuminated the minds of the virtu- 
ous, and assisted dieir endeavours to obtain wis4om and happi- 
ness. They even asserted, that no man became great or goody 
without some inspiration of Heaven. 

But what they indistinctly conceived, and could not with con- 
Hdcnce rely upon, the doctrine of Christianity hath clearly ex- 
plained and fully confirmed ; expressly and frequently teaching, 
that, not only by the external discoveries of revelation, but by 
the inward operations of his Spirit, he shews to the humble and 
virtuous the path of life. While, by his word, he instructs them 
in their duty, by the influence of his grace he assists them in the 
performance of it. In all revelation there is certainly no doc- 
trine more comfortable than this. It is to good men a noble and 
pleasing thought, that they are pursuing a path which God has 
di.s-:ovcred and pointed out to them. For they know that every 
path, in which he is their conductor, must be honourable, must 
be safe, must brins; them in the end to felicity. They follow that 
Shepherd of Israel, who always loads his flock into green pets- 
tvres, and makes them lie down beside the still waters. At the 
same time, they know that, if there he truth in religion at all, on 
this principle they may securely rest, that the DivineBeiiig will nc*- 
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ver desert those who are endeavouring to follow out, as they can^ 
the path which he has shewn them. He beholds them here in a 
state of great imbecility ; surrounded with much darkness ; ex- 
posed to numberless dangers, from the temptations that assault 
them without, and the seduction of misguided and disorderly pas- 
sions within. In this situation, can they ever suspect that the 
Father of mercies will leave his servants, alone and unbefriend- 
ed, to struggle up the hill of virtue, without stretching forth a 
compassionate arm to aid their frailty, and to guide them through 
ihe bewildering paths of life ? Where were then the CM o/hve ? 
Where, those infinite compassions of his nature, in which all his 
worshippers have been encouraged to trust? — No : He tmilsend 
forth his light and his truth to bring them to his holy hill. For 
the righteous Lord loveth righteousnessy and his countenance be- 
hokleth the upright. With him there is no oblique purpose, to 
turn him aside from favouring the cause of goodness. No under- 
taking to which he has given his countenance shall prove abor- 
tive. No promise that he has made shall be allowed to fail. 
Whom he loveth, he loveth to the end. The secret of the Lard is 
with them that fear him, and he will shew them his covenant. 
The meek will he guide in judgment, and them will he teach his 
way. HisgraceshaU be suffUdentfor them, and his strength be 
made perfect in their weakness. They go from strength to 

strength ; every one qfthem appeareth before God in Zion,^ 

Such are the hopes with which good men in the present life set 
forth on a course of piety and virtue. Thou wilt shew me the 
path of life. Let us now proceed, 

II. To consider the termination of these hopes in a future state. 
In thy presence is fulness of joy ; at thy right hand there are 
pleasures for evermore. All happiness assuredly dwells with 
God. The fountain of life is justly said to be with him. That 
supreme and independent Being must necessarily possess within 
himself every principle of beatitude ; and no cause from without 
ean possibly aSect his untroubled felicity. Among created de- 
pendant beings, happiness flows in scattered and feeble streams ; 
streams that are often tinged with tlie blackness of misery. But 
fiY)m before the throne of God issues the river of life, full, un- 
mixed, and pure ; and the pleasures, which now in scanty por- 
tions we are permitted to taste, are all derived from that soured. 
Whatever gladdens the hearts of men or angels, with any real 
and satisfactory joy , comes from Heaven. It is a portion of the 
pure influence flowing from the glory of the Jllmighty ; a ray is- 
suing from the brightness qfthe everlasting life. It is manifest, 
therefore, that evei^ approach to God must be an approach to 
felicity. ,The enjoyment of his inunediate presence must be the* 

« Ptahn MT. 14, 9. 2 Cor. xii. 9. Pwlm Ixxxiv. 7. 
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consummation of felicity ; and it is to this presence the Psalmist 
here expresses his hope, that the/7aM of life was to conduct him. 

The whole of what is implied in arriving at the presence of the 
Divinity, we cannot expect to comprehend. Such expressions 
as these of Scripture, beholding thtfact of God ; being made glad 
pnth the light of his countenance^ and satisfied with his likeness; 
seeing light in his light ; seeing no longer darkly as through a 
glass, but face to face ; seeing him asheis ; ajre expressions alto- 
gether mysterious, conveying sublime though obscure ideas of the 
most perfect happiness and highest exaltation of human nature. 
This we know, that the absence of God, the distance at which w6 
are now placed from any communication with our Creator^ is one 
great source of our infelicity. Faith exerts its endeavoura, but 
often ineffectually, to raise our souls to him« He is a OW thai 
hideih himself j His ways seem intricate and perplexed. We 
frequently cannot reconcile them to the conceptions which we 
had formed of his nature ; and with many a suspicion and doubt 
they perplex the enquiring mind. His works we survey with 
astonishment. We wonder and adore. But while we clearly 
trace the footsteps of their great Author, his presence we can ne^ 
ver discern. We go forward^ but he is not there; andbackwardf 
but we cannot perceive him ; on the left hand^ where he UH?rketkf 
but we connot behold him ; fie hideth himself on the right hand^ 
that we cannot see him.* Hence, amidst the various sorrows and 
discouragements of the present state, that exclamation of Job's b 
often drawn forth from the pious heart, Oh that I knew where I 
might find himy tliat I might come even to his seat .'t 

Surrounded by such distressing obscurity, no hope more tran- 
sporting can be opened to a good man, than that a period is to 
come when he shall be allowed to draw nearer to the Author of 
his existence, and to enjoy the sense of his presence. In order 
to convey some faint idea of that future bliss, by such an image 
as we can now employ, let the image be taken from the most 
glorious representative of the Supreme Being, with which we 
are acquainted in this world, the Sun in the heavens. As that 
resplendent luminary cheers and revives the universe, when, af- 
ter the darkness of the tempestuous night, it comes forth in the 
morning with its brightest lustre, and inspires every heart with 
gladness ; as ascending gradually through the heavens, it con- 
verts that whole vast extent, over which its beams are diffused, 
into a region of light ; and thus changes entirely the state of 
objects by arraying all nature in beauty, and transforming it 
into the image of its own brightness :— Some such change as 
this, though in a degree infinitely superior, we may conceive the 
revelation of the Divine Presence to produce upon the human 

• Job, xxiii. 8, 9. t Job, xxiii. 5. 
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aoul. IwiUhehoUthyfaceinrighte(m»ness;Ishallhe8ati8jied 
when I awake with thy likeness. — ^But, without endeavouriDg fui^- 
ther to unfold mysteries which we cannot explore, there are two 
fiublime and expressive views of the Divine Essence given us 
in Scripture, on which it may be edifying that our ttioughts 
should rest for a little, in order to aid our conceptions of the 
blessedness of good men hereafter, in the presence of God. It 
is said, Ood is tight * Chd is loveA Let us consider what/u/- 
Ttess of joy must arise from such manifestations of the Divine Es- 
sence to Uie blessed. 

Ood is light. The revelation of his presence infers, of course, 
a complete diffusion of light and knowledge among all who par- 
take of that presence. This unquestionable forms a primary 
ingredent of happiness. Ignorance, or the want of light, is 
the source of all our present misconduct, and all our misfor- 
tunes. The heart of man is dark ; and in the darkness of his 
heart is the seat of his corruption. He is unable to discern 
what is truly good. Perpetually employed in search of hap- 
piness, he is perpetually misled by false appearances of it The 
errors of his understanding impose upon his passions ; and, in 
consequence of the wrong directions which his passions take, 
he is betrayed into a thousand disorders. Hence sensuality, 
covetousness, and all the violent contests with others about tri- 
fles, which occasion so much misery, and so many crimes in the 
world. HefeedethonasheSyO deceived heart hath turned him 
aside, that he cannot deliver his soul, nor say, Is there not a lie in 
my right hand ?t — Once open to him the perfect sources of know- 
ledge and truth ; suppose him placed in the presence of that 
God who is Light ; suppose him illuminated by light derived 
immediately from the Supreme Being ; presently all his former 
errors would fly away, as mists are dispelled by the rising sun. 
His whole nature would be changed and reformed. The proju- 
dices which obscured his understanding would be removed. The 
seductions of his passions would disappear. Rectitude and vir- 
tue, having nothing now to obstruct their entrance, would take 
entire possession of his heart. Angels are happier than men, 
because they enjoy more enlarged knowledge and views ; be- 
cause they labour under none of our unhappy deceptions ; but see 
the truth as it is in itself; see it, as it is in God. Sharing the 
same light which illuminates them, good men in a future state 
will share in their felicity. 

Moreover, the light that flows from the presence of Him who 
is the original source of light, not only banbhes miseries which 
were the effects of former darkness, but also confers the most 
exquisite enjojnnent The knowledge afforded us at present 

• 1 John, i, 5. \ I John, ir. 8. i Isaiah, xllv. ^0. 
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jKrves to supply our most pressing wants ; but it does no more. 
It is always imperfect and unsatisfactory ; nay, much painful 
anxiety it often leaves. Narrow is the sphere within which the 
mind can see at all ; and even there it can see only darUjf a» 
through a glass. But when it shall be enlarged beyond tin 
dusky territory, let loose from this earthly prison, and in OotPs 
light permitted to see tight j the most magnificent and glorioos 
spectacles must open to the view of the purified spirit. Whit 
must it be to behold the whole stupendous scene of nature un- 
veiled, and its hidden mysteries disclosed ! To trace the wise 
and just government of the Almighty, through all those intri- 
cacies which had so long perplexed us! To behold his hand 
conducting ten thou^nd worlds, which are now unknown to us; 
and throughout all the regions of boundless space, to view wis- 
dom and goodness peipetually acting, and diversifying its ope* 
Tations in forms of endless variety ! \Vell may such mscoveries 
inspire that song of tlie blessed, which the Apostle John heard 
ms the voice of many waters^ and as the voice of mighty thunder' 
ingSj sayings •Alleluia I for tlie Lord God omnipotent reignetk 
Great andmarvellous are thy works j Lord God Almighty ! Just^ 
and true are thy ways^ thou King of saints /* As God is lights 
so also it is said in Scripture, 

God is Love. His presence must of course diffuse love, araonr 
all who are permitted to dwell in it. He that loveth noty kntnom 
not God. lie that dwelleth in love^ dwelleth in God^ and God 
in him.\ Were man a single, solitary being, the full enjoyment 
of light might suffice for his happiness ; as the perfection of 
knowledge would rectify and improve to the highest all his fa- 
culties. But both here and hereafter, he is connected with other 
beings. Heaven implies a society ; and the felicity of that so- 
ciety is constituted by the perfection of love and goodness, flow- 
ing from the presence of the God of love. 

Hence follows the entire purification of human nature from all 
those malevolent passions, which have so long rendered our 
abode on earth the abode of misery. We greaUy deceive our* 
selves, when we chai^ our chief distresses merely to the account 
of our external condition in the world. From the disadvantages 
attending it, I admit, that we may oflten have been exposed to 
suffer. We have met with disappointments in our pursuits. By 
the arrows of misfortune, we may have been wounded. Under 
infirmities of body, we may have languished. But on this we 
may depend, that the worst evils of our present condition arise 
from the want of goodness and love; from the disorders of self- 
.ish passions ; from the irritation which these occasion when 
working within ourselves, and the distress which they produce 

* RcT. six. 6. zv. 3. -^1 JohDi iv. 8. I&. 
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when breaking «ont upon U8 Min others; in a word, from that 
corrupted state of temper, and that reciprocation of jealousies, 
suspicions, and injuries, which is ever taking place among the 
societies df men. Could you banish distrust, craft and unchari- 
tableness, from the earth, and form all mankind into an assem- 
bly of the just and the benevolent ; could you inspire every heart 
with kind affections, and render every one friendly and generous 
to his neighbour ; you would banish at onoe the most afflictivia 
tribe of human evils. Seldom would the voice of complaint be 
heard. All nature would assume a different aspect. Cheerful- 
ness would be seen in every countenance. Paradise would r^ 
turn. The wilderness would smile ; the desert rg'oice and blossom 
as the rose. — ^Now such are the effects which the presence of the 
God of love must produce on the inhabitants above, beholding 
his glory y they are changed into the same image. In that temple 
of eternal love, which his presence has halloaed and consecrat- 
ed, no sound hut the voice of harmony is ever heard ; no appearr 
ances ever present themselves but those of peace and joy. 

Thus, c^onsitlerin^ God under these two illustrious characters 
which are i^ven of him in Scripture, as Lights and as Love^ it 
follows that in his presence there must be fulness of joy. But 
I am far from saying that the few imperfect hints I have now 
given, exhaust, or even approach to the sum of those pleasures 
Jbr evermore which are at Ood^s right hand. Ten thousand 
pleasures are there, which now we have neither faculties to com- 
prehend, nor powers to enjoy. Behind that mysterious cloud, 
whii'h covers the habitation of eternity, the view of mortals can- 
not penetrate. Content with our humble and distant situation, 
wc must as yet remain. Faith can only look to those glories 
from afar. In patient silence, it must wait, trust, and adore. 

Supposing the ideas which I have set before you, in this dis- 
course, to be no more than the s|X3culations of a contemplative 
mind, such as were wont of old to be indulged by the philoso- 
phera of the Platonic school, still they would deserve attention, 
on account of their tendency to purify and elevate the mind. — 
But when they are considered in connection with a revelation, 
which, upon grounds the most unquestionable, we believe to be 
divine, they are entitled to command, not attention only, but re- 
verence and faith. They present to us such high cxi>ectations 

as are sufficient to determine every reasonable man to the choice 
of virtue ; to support him under all its present discouragements, 
•nd to comfort him in the hour of death. Justly may they ex- 
cite in our hearts, that ardent aspiration of the Psalmist : Mysind 
ihirsteth for (lodyfor tlte living God ; Oh / when shall I come, 
and appear hfjbte him / — ^But with this wish in our hearts m^ver, 
never, I beseech you, let us forget what was set forth r.i the lirst 
^art of this discourse; that in order to arrive at tlm presence ot 
VOL. ir. li J 
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God, the path of Hfk miiflfpAvioudy tie shewn to us by la|h|^{«. 
and that in this path we imMIMrsevere to thejend; Thcae iWa ' 
things cannot be disjoined, a virtuous life andii happy Btert^tj/t ^ ^ 
Who shall ascend unto the hill of the Lordt wi^fiohoskdU^i&iiidC'^ 
in his holy place ? He only who hath clean hands and apure htarL/ 
Between a corrupted heart and the God of light and lore, theiB ~ 
never can be any connection. But of this we mayMnest aaBuredy 
that the path of ]Hety and /virtue, pursued with a firm and eo^^ ^. 
stant spirit, will, in the end, through the merits of our blessw ; 
Kedeemer, bring us to that presence, where is ftUne^ ^j^% *-, 
and where (xre pleasures for evermore* ^''. A 
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^ Ctf&IOBITT CONCERNING THE AFFAIRS OF OTH£R«. 



i?tier seeing Aim, satfh to Jesus, Lord, and what shall this man 
do f Jesus saith unto him, If I will that he tarry till Icome^ 
what is that to thee ? Follow thou me, — ^john, xxi. 22. 



THESE words occurred in a conference which our Lord 
held with Simon Peter, after his resurrection from the dead. 
Conscious of the disg^ce which he had incurred by his late de- 
nial of his Master, Peter must at this time have appeared before 
him with shame. Our Lord, after a tacit rebuke, implied in the 
question which he repeatedly puts to him, Simon, son of JonaSj^ 
lovest thou me ? restores him, with great benignity, to his office 
as an Apostle, by giving the commandjnent to feed his sheep ; 
and intimates also, that it should be his lot to suffer death in 
the cause of his Alaster. The Apostle John, distinguished here 
by the denomination of the disciple whom Jesus loved, being pre- 
sent at this conversation, Peter, who was always eager and for- 
ward, looking to John, puts this question to our Saviour, Lord^ 
and what shall this man do? '^ What shall be his employment? 
" what his rank and station in thy kingdom ? what his future 

*•' fate in life?" By what principles, Peter was moved to put 

this unseasonable and improper question to his Master ; whether 
it arose from mere curiosity, or from some emotion of rivalship 
and jealousy, does not appear ; but it is plain tliat our Lord was 
dissatisfied with the inquiry which he made ; and presently he 
checks Peter's curiosity, by a severe reply ; fVhat is that to thee t 
** What is it to thee what this man shall do ; what shall be his 
" rank ; or what the circumstances of his life or his death $ 
" Attend thou to thine own duty. Mind thy proper concerns. 
" Fulfil the part which 1 have allotted to thee. Follof^ thoft 
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^* ?ne." Tlic instruction which arises from this conversation 

of our Lord's with Peter, is, That all prying inquirers into the 
strtc, circumstances, or character of others, are reprehensible and 
Improper ; that to every man a particular chai^ is assigned by 
his Lord and Master, the fulfilment of which ought to be the pri- 
mary object of his attention, w^ithout officiously thursting himself 
into the concerns of others. The illustration ofthese points shall 
make the subject of the present discourse. 

That idle curiosity . that inquisitive and meddling spirit, which 
leads men to pry into the affairs of their neighbours, is reprehen- 
sible on Uiree accounts. It internipts the good order, and break* 
the peace of society. It brings forward and nourishes several bad 
passions. It draws men aside from a proper attention ta the dis- 
charge of their own duty. 

It inteiTupts, I say, the order, and breaks the peace of socie^ 
ty. In this world we are linked together by many ties. We are 
bound by duty, and we are prompted by interest, to give mutual 
assistance, and to perform friendly offices to each other. But 
those friendly offices are performed to most advantage, when we  
avoid to interfere unnecessarily in the concerns of our neighbour. 
Every man has his own part to act, has his own interest to con- 
sult, has affairs of his own to manage, which his neighbour has ne 
call to scrutinize. Human life then proceeds in its most natural 
and orderly train, when every one keeps within the boimds of 
his proper province ; when, as long as his pursuits are fair and 
lawful, he is allowed, without disturbance, to conduct thcni in 
his own way. That ye study to be quiet y and to do your own 
businesSy*^ is the apostolical rule, and indeed the great rule, for 
preservation of harmony and order. But so it is, that, in ev- 
ery age, a set of men have existed, who, driven by an unhappy- 
activity of spirit, oftcncr perhaps than by any settled design of 
doing ill, or any motives ofanbition or interest, love to inter- 
mtHldle where they liave no concern, to inquire into the private 
a(raii*s of others, and, from the imperfect information which they 
collect, to fonn conclusions concerning their circumstances and 
character. These are they who, in scripture, are characterised 
as tatlerSy and bu.sy bodies in other men's mattersy and from 
whom wc arc called to turn away. 

Though persons of this description should be prompted, by 
nothing but vain curiosity, they are, nevertheless, dangerous 
troublers of the world. While they conceive themselves to be 
inoffensive, they are sowing dissi'nsion and feuds. Crossing the 
lines in which others move, they create confusion, and awaken 
resentment. For every man conceives himself to be injured, 
"" hen he finds another intruding into his afiairs, and, without 

» r T!ics3. iv. II. 
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• any title, taking upon him to examine his conduct Being im* 
** properly and unnecessarily disturbed, he claims the right of dis- 
turbing in his turn those who wantonly have troubled him.— i 
Hence, many a friendship has been broken ; the peace of many 
a family has been overthrown ; and much bitter and lasting di^ 
cord has been propagated through society. 

Whilk this spirit of meddling curiosity injures so considera* 
bly the peace and good order of the world, it also nourishes 
amonti; individuals who are addicted to it, a multitude of bad 
passions. Its most frequent source is mere idleness, which, in 
itself a vice, never fails to engender many vices more. The 
mind of man cannot be long without some food to nourish the 
activity of its thoughts. The idle, who have no nourishment of 
this sort v^'ithin themselves, feed their thoughts with inquiries 
into the conduct of their neighbours. The inquisitive and curi- 
ous are always talkative. What they learn, or fancy themselves 
to have learned, concerning others, they are generally in haste 
to divulge. A tale which the malicious have invented, and the 
credulous have props^ted ; a rumor which, arising among the 
multitude, and transmitted by one to another, has, in every step 
' of its progress, gained fresh additions, becomes in the end the 
foundation of confident assertion, and of rash and severe judg- 
ment. 

It is often by a spirit of jealousy and rivalry, that the re- 
searches of such persons are prompted. They wish to discover- 
something that will bring down their neis^hbours character, cir- 
cumstances, or reputation, to the level #f their own ; or that will 
flatter them with an opinion of their own superiority. A secret 
malignity lies at the bottom of their inquiries. It may be con- 
eealed by an affected show of candour and impartiality. It may 
even be veiled with the appearance of a friendly concern for 
tiie enterest of others, and with affected apologies for their idl- 
ings. But the hidden rancour is easily disco vei-cd. — ^While, therCr 
fore, persons of this description trouble the peace of society, 
they at the same time poison their own minds with malignant pas- 
sions. Tiieir disposition is entirely the reverse of that amiable 
S)irit of charity, on which our religion lays so great a stress, 
harity covereth a multitude of sins; but this prying and med- 
dling spirit seeks to discover and divulge them. Charity Ihink- 
tth no evil ; but this temper inclines us always to suspect the 
worst Charity rgoiceth not in iquity ; this temper triumphs 
in the discovery of errors and failings. Charity, like the sun, 
brightens every object on which it shines ; a censorious dispo- 
sition casts every cnaracter into the darkest shade it will bear. 

It is to be fiirther observed, that all impertinent curiosity 
^about tjie i^airs of others tends greatly to obitnict porsonnl re-^ 
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formation ; as it draw men's thou^lits aside from what ought to 
be the chief object of attention, the improvement of their own ^ 
heart and life. They who arc so officiously occupied about their 
neighbours, have little leisure, and less inclination, to observe 
their own defects, or to mind their own duty. From their iniqui- 
sitive researches, they find, or imagine they find; in the beha- 
viour of others, an apolc^- for their own failings : And the &vo- - 
urite i*esults of their inquiries generally is to rest satisfied with 
themselves. They are at least as good, they think, as others 
around them. The condemnation which they pass on the vices 
of their neighbours, they interpret to 1)C a sentiment of virtue^-, 
in themselves. They become Uiose hypocrites described by our X 
Lord, who see clearly the mote that is in their neighbour's eye^ 
while they discern not the beam that is in t/ieir own. 

I\ opposition to sudi a character as this, the doctrine plainly 
inculcated by the text is, that to every man a particular chai^ 
is given by his Lord and Master, a part is assigned him by 
Providence to art; that to this he ought to bend his chief at- 
tention ; and, instead of scmtinizing the character or state oi ' 
othei's, ought to think of himself, and leave them to stand or . 
fall by their own master. What sliall this man do ? said Peter. \ 
What, replies our Lord, is that to thee ? Follow thou me. 

WiiERK persons possess anj' important station, or distinguisb- « 
cd rank in the world, the application of tliis doctrine to them is 
manifest. If they have any candour, they cannot refuse to aie- 
knowledgc that God and the world have a title to expect froiQ ^ 
them a diligent attention* to their proper part in life; and that 
to waste their time in idle inquiries about otliers, with whoMt 
they have nothing to do, is reprehensible and sinful. But there 
are multitudes of mankind, to whom Uiis appears in a very dif^. | 
ferent light. They are humble and private men, who are wil-  
ling to conceive themselves as of little importance in the world. 
Having no extensive influence, and no call, as they think, todis- 
tingnish themselves by active exertions in any sphere, they im* 
agine that they may innocently lead an idle life, and indulge 
their curiosity, by canvassing at pleasure the character and the 
behaviour of those around them. With persons of this dcscripx 

tion every society too much abounds. ^My brethren, no one 

ought to consider himself as insignificant in the sight of (xod. 
In our several stations we are all sent forth to be labourers ia 
fxod's vincvard. Everv nian has his work allotted, his talent 
committed to him ; by the due improvement of which he might, 
in one way or otiier, serve God, promote viilue, and be useful 
in the world. Occupy till Icom4!j is the charge given to all Chris- 
tians, without exception. To be entirely unemployed and idler 
is the prerogative of no one, in any rank of life. 
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Even tliat sex, whose task is not to mins^le in the labours of 
public and active business, have their own part assigned them 
to act In the quiet of domestic shade, there «ii*e a variety of 
virtues to be exercised, and of important duties to be discliar*;- 
ed. Much depends on tiiem for the maintenance of private ccco- 
nomy and order, for the education of the younsc, and for the re- 
lief and comfort of those whose functions ent^age them in the 
toils of the world. Even were no such female duties ovqwv to 
be performed, the care of preparing for future usefulness ; and 
of attaining such accomplishments as procure just esteem, is 
laudable. In such duties and cares, how far belter is time cm- 
ployed, than in that search into private concerns, that circula- 
tion of rumours, those discussions of the conduct, and descants 
on the character of others, which engross conversation so much, 

'. and which end, for the most part, in severity of censure ? 

In whatever condition we are placed, to act always in charac' 
ter, should be our constant rule. He who acts in character, is 
above contempt, though his station be low. He who acts out of 
character, is despicable, though his station be ever so high. 
What is that to thee^ what this man or that man docs ? Think of 
what thou oughtest to do thyself; of what is suitable to thy 

. character and place ; of what the world has a title to expect 
from thee. Every excursion of vain curiosity about others, is a 
subtraction from that time and thought which was due to our- 
selves, and due to God. Having g(fts^ says the Apostle Paul, 
differinf^ according to the grace that is given tis^ w/iefher minis^ 
try J let us wail an our ministring ; or he that teacheth^ on teach- 
ing ; or he that exorteth, on ex/iortalion. He thai gireth, let hitn 
•' do it with simplicity ; he that rulest^ with diligence ; he that 
sheweth mercy y with cheerfulness^ 

In the great circle of human affairs, there is room for every 

one to be busy and well-employled in his own province, vvitliout 

encroaching upon that of others, it is the province of superiors 

to direct; of inferiors, to obey ; of the learned, to be inslniclivc ; 

'' of the ignorant, to be docile; of the old, to be communicative ; 

:' of. the young, to be advisable and diligent. Art thou poor ? 

•k*. Show tiiyself active and industrious, pieaceable and contented. 
Art thou wealthy ? Show thyself beneficent and charitable, con- 

V Sescending and humane. If thou livest much in the world, it 
IS thy duty to make the light of a good example shine conspi- 
cuously before others. If thou livest private and retired, it is 
thy business to improve thine own mind, and to add. If thou 
sanst do no more, one faithful subject to tiie Messiah's kini;dom. 
There is indeed no man so sequestered from active life, but 
within his own narrow sphere he may fmd some opportunities of 

• Uom. xH. G— 9. 
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doing good ; of cultivating friendship, promoting peace, and dis- 
cliarging many of these lesser offices of humanity and kindnesBy 
which arc within the reach of every one, and which we all owe 
to one another. In all the various relations which suhsist amoi^ 
us in life, as husband and wife, master and servants, parents ana 
children, relations and friends, rulers and subjects, innumerable 
duties stand ready to be performed ; innumerable calls to virtuous 
activity present themselves on every hand, sufficient to fill up with 
advantage and honour the whole time of man. 

There is, in particular, one great and comprehensive object 
of attention, which, in the text, is placed in direct opposition to 
that idle curiosity reprehended by our Lord ; that is, to follow 
Ghrist. Follow thou me. What this man or that man does; 
how he employs his time ; what use he makes of his talents ; how 
he succeeds in the world ; are matters, concerning which the in- . 
formation wc receive can never be of great importance to us; 
often, is of no importance at all. But how our Saviour behaved 
while he was on earth, or how, in our situation, he would havt 
behaved, are matters of the highest moment to every Christian. 
The commandent given in the text, to follow him^ include! 
both observance of his words, and imitation of his example. 
The words of Christ contain, as we all know, the standing lule 
of our life. His example exhibits the great model on which oor 
conduct ought to be formed ; and it is to this that the precept 
here delivered directly refers. — ^Examples have great influence 
on all. But by all human examples, we are in danc:er of beiu 
occasionally mislead. We are ever obliged to be on our guanli 
lest the admiration of what is estimable, betray us into a resem- 
blance of what is blemished and faulty. For the most perfect 
human characters, in the midst of their brightness and beauty, 
arc always marked with some of those dark spots which stain . 
the nature of man. But our Lord possessed all the virtues of 
the greatest and best men, without partaking any of their de- 
fects. In him, all was light without a shade, and beauty with- 

out a stain. At the same time, his example is attended with 

this singular advantage, of being more accommodated than any 
ether to general imitation. It was distinguished by no unnatu- i 
ral austerities, no affected singularities; but exhibits the plain 
and simple tenor of all those virtues for which we have moat ' 
frequent occa^jion in ordinary life. In order to render it of more 
universal benefit, our Lord fixed his residence in no particular 
place ; he tied himself down to no particular calling, or way of 
living ; but gives us the opportunity of viewing his behaviour, 
in that variety of lights which equally and indifferently regard 
all mankind. His life was divided between the retired and the 
sctive state. Devotion and business equally shared it In tb^ 
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discharge of that hi^ office with which he was vested, we be* 
hold the perfect model of a public character ; and we behold the 
most beautiful example of private life, when we contemplate him 
among his disciples, as a father in the midst of his family.— «- 
By such means he has exhibited before us specimens of every 
kind of virtue ; and to all ranks and classes ot men has affi)rdd[ 
a pattern after vyhich they may copy. Hardly is there any emer- 
gency which can occur in life, but from some incident m our Sa- 
viour's conduct, from some feature displayed in his character, 
we are enabled to say to ourselves, " Thus Christ would have 
'^ spoken, thus he would have acted, thus he would have suffered^ 
'^ if he had been circumstanced as we are now." 

Instead, therefore of thinking of thy neighbours around thee, 
and of enquiring how they behave, keep Christ in thine eye, 
and in thy whole conduct follow him. Follow him in his steady 
and conscientious discharge of duty, amidst opposition from evil 
men and a corrupted wond. Follow him in his patient submis^ 
sion to his Father's will, and the calmness of his spirit under all 
trials. Follow him in his acts of disinterested benevolence, in 
his compassion to the unhappy, in his readiness to oblige, to as- 
sist, and to relieve. Imitate the mildness and gentleness of his 
manners. Imitate the afiability and condescension which appear- 
ed in his behaviour. Imitate the uncorrupted simplicity and pu- 
rity which distinguished his whole life. 

These are much worthier and nobler objects of your atten- 
tion, than any of those trifling varieties which you can explore 
and discover in the character of those among whom you live.— - 
By lifting your view to so high a standard, you will be preser- 
ved from descending to ^ those futile and corrupting employments 
of thought, which occupy the idle, the vain, and the malignant 
It is incredible, how much time and attention are thrown away 
by men in examining the affairs of others, and discussing their 
conduct. Were their time and attention thrown away only, the 
evil would in some degree, be less. But they are worse than 
thrown away ; they are not merely fruitless, but productive of 
much mischief. Such a habit of thought is connected with a 
thousand vices. It is the constant source of rash and severe 
censure. It arises from envy and jealousy. It foments ill-na- 
ture and pride. It propagates misunderstanding and iliscord. 
All those evils would be prevented, if the reproof which our 
Lord administers in the text came oftener home, with proper 
authority to the reflection of men : fVhat is that to thee ? Each 
of us have more material and important business of our own to 
fulfil. Our task is assigned ; our part allotted. Did we suitably 
examine how that part was performed, we should be less dis- 
posed to busy ourselves about the concerns of others. We should 
VOL. n. 19 
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discover many a disorder to be corrected at home ; many a weed 
to be pulled out from our own grounds ; much remaining to be 
done^ in order to render ourselves useful in this world, and fit 

for a world to come. Wherefore, instead of being critics on 

others, let us employ our criticism on ourselves. Leaving others 
to be judged by Him who searcheth the heart, let us implore 
his assistance for enabling us to act wdl our own part, and to 
follow Christ 



SERMON UX. 



Ok our present ignorance oe the wats of god. 



Jesus answered ahd said unto him^ What Idoj thou knowesi 
not now, but thou shalt knoU) herea/ier.-^ouvy xiii. 7. 



THESE words of our Lord were occasioned by a circum* 
stance in his behaviour which appeared mysterious to his disci- 
ples. When about to celebrate his last passover, he ment to 
f've them an instructive lesson of condescension and humility, 
he mode which he chose for delivering this instruction, was 
the emblematical action of washing their feet When Simon 
Peter saw his' Master addressing himself to the performance of 
so menial an oMce, he exclaims with the greatest surprise, Lord^ 
dost thou wash my feet ? Our Lord replies, in the words of the 
text, What Ido^ thou knowest not now, out thou shalt know here- 
cfter. ^^ My behaviour in this instance, may seem unaccountable 
^^ to you at present ; but you shall afterwards receive a satis- 
'^ factory explanation of the intent of that symbol which I now 
** employ/' 

The expressions of a Divine Person, on this occasion, can 
very natimdly and properly be appli^ to various instances, 
where the conduct of Providence, in the administration of human 
affairs, remains dark and mysterious to us. What I do thou 
knowest not now. We must for a while be kept in ignorance 
of the designs of Heaven. But thb ignorance, though necessa- 
ry at present, is not always to continue. A time shall come 
when a commentary should be afforded on all that is now ob- 
scure ; when the veil of mystery shall be removed ; and full sa- 
tisfaction be riven to every rational mind. TTum shalt know 
heren/ter. This is the doctrine which I purpose to illustrate in 
the following discourse. 
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L Our Saviour's words lead us to observe, that many things 
in the conduct of Providence are at present mysterious and un- 
intelligible. The truth of this observation will not be called in 
question. It is indeed very readily admitted by all ; and ever 
6ince the beginning of the world has been the foundation of ma- 
ny a complaint, and of much scepticism coniernmg the govern- 
ment of Heaven.—- That human affairs are not left to roll on ac- 
cording to mere chance, and that Providence interposes in them 
to a certain degree, is made evident by various tokens to every 
candid mind. But the pei-plexity and trouble of the thoughtful 
inquirer arises from observing that Providence appears not to 
pursue any regular or consistent plan. An unaccountable mix- 
ture of light and darkness presents itself to us, when we attempt 
to trace the affairs of the world up to any wise and righteous 
administration. We see justice and order begun ; but on many 
occasions they seem to be deserted. The ray of light which we 
had traced for a while, suddenly forsakes us ; and, where we had 
looked for the continuance of order, we meet with confusion and 
disapp)Ojntment. For instance ; when we examine the constitu- 
tion of the human mind, we discern evident marks of its being 
iramed with a view to fiiivour and reward virtue. Conscience is ' 
endowed with signal authority to check vice. It brings home 
uneasiness and remorse to the bad ; and it sooths and supports' 
tlic righteous with self-approbation and peace. The ordinary 
course of human things is made to coincide in some degree with 
this constitution of our nature. The worthy and the good are, 
in general, honoured and esteemed. He that wtUketh uprightly is, 
for the most part, found to waik surely. The chief misfortunes 
that befal us in life can be traced to some vices or follies which 
we have committed; and it almost never happens hoXihe sinners 
own wickedness is madCy sooner or later, to reprone him^ and his 
backslidings to correct him^ 

All this carries the impress of a just Providence, of a wise 
and a benevolent administration of the universe. We cannot 
avoid perceiving that the Almighty hath set his throne for judg- . 
inent. At the same time, when we pursue our inquiries, the Al- 
mighty appears to hold back the face of his throne^ and to spread 
his cloud upon it* For in looking abroad into the world, how 
many scenes do we behold which are far from correspond ins; 
witli any ideas we could form of the government of Heaven ? 
Many nations of the earth we see lying in a state of barbarity 
and misery ; sunk in such gross ignorance as degrades them 
below the rank of rational beings ; or abandoned to be the prey 
of cruel oppression and tyranny. When we look to the state 
of individuals around us, we hear the lamentations of the ud» 

• Job, ix?i..9. 
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happy on every hand. We meet with weeping parents, and 
mourning friends. We behold the young cut off in the flqwer 
of their days, and the aged left desolate in the midst of sorrows. 
The useful and virtuous are swept away, and the worthless left 
to flourish. The lives of the best men are often filled with dis^ 
couragements and disappointed hopes. Merit languishes in ne- 
glected solitude ; and vanity and presumption gain the admira- 
tion of the world. From the scourge of calumny , and from the 
hand of violence, the injured look up to Grod as the Avenger of 
their cause ; but often they look up in vain. He is a God that 
hideth himself. He dwelleth, as to them, in the secret place of 
darkness ; or, if he dwelleth in light, it is in light to which no 
man can approach. Resignation may seal up their lips ; but in 
silence they drop the tear and mourn while they adwe. 

Such, it must not be dissembled, are the difficulties which en-' 
counter us when we attempt to trace the present ways of God. 
At the same time, upon reflection, we may be satisfied that cau- 
ses can be assigned for things appearing in this unfavourable light ; 
and that there is no reason to be surprised at the divine conduct 
being mysterious at present. 

llie monarchy of the universe is a great and complicated 
system. It comprehends numberless generations of men, who 
are brought forth to act their parts for purposes unknown to us. 
It includes two worlds at once ; the world that now is, and which 
is only a small portion of existence ; and a world that is to 
come, which endures for eternity. To us, no more than the be- 
ginnings of things are visible. We see only some broken parts 
of a great whole. We trace but a few links of that chain of 
being, which, by secret connections, binds together the (present 
and the future. Such knowledge is afforded us as is sufficient 
for supplying the exigencies and wants of our present state ; but 
it does no more. Peeping abroad from a dark comer of the 
universe, we attempt in vain to explore the counsels that govern 
the world. It is an attempt to sound an unfathomable deep with 
a scanty line ; and with a feeble wing to ascend above the stars. 
In any complicated work, even of human art. it is found neces- 
sary to be acquainted with the design of the whole, in order to 
judge of the fitnes% of its parts. In a scheme so complex as the 
administration of the world, where all the parts refer to one an- 
other, and where what is seen is often subordinate to what is in- 
visible, how is it possible but our judgments must be often errone- 
ous, and our complaints ill-founded ? If a peasant or a cotta8:er be 
incapable of judgincc of the government of a mighty empire, is it 
surprising: that we should be at a loss concernincr the conduct of the 
Almighty towards his creatures? fVhat IdOy thou knowest not 
now. 
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But, on this argument still more can be said for our satis- 
faction. We are to observe, that complete information respect- 
ing the ways of God, not only was not to be expected here ; but, 
moreover, that it would have been hurtful, if granted to us in 
our present state. It would have proved inconsistent with that 
state ; with the actions which we have to perform in it, and the 
duties we have to fulfil. It would indeed have overthrown the 
whole desi^^n of our being placed in this world. We are placed 
here under the trial of our virtue. Ignorance of the events that 
are ordained to befal us, ignorance of the plans and decrees of 
Heaven, enter necessarily into a state of trial. In order to ex- 
ercise both our intellectual and moral powers, and to cany them 
forward to improvement, we must be left to find our way in the 
midst of difficulties and doubts, of hardships and sufferings. We 
must be tau^^ht to act our part with constancy, though the re- 
ward of our constancy be distant We must learn to near with 
patience whatever our Creator judges proper to lay upon us, 
though we see not the reason of the harclships he inflicts. If wc 
were let into the secret of the whole plan of Providence ; if the 
justice of Heaven were, in every step of its procedure, made 
manifest to our view, man would no longer be the creature he 
now is, nor would his present state answer any purpose of disci- 
pline or trial. 

Mystery and darkness, therefore, must of necessity now take 
place in the course of things. Our present state can be no other 
than a state of twilight or dawn, were dubious forms shall often 
present themselves to us, and where we shall find ourselves in a 
middle condition between complete light and total darkness. 
Had we enjoyed no evidence of a just Judge ruling the eardi, 
and of his providence interposing in our afiairs, virtue would 
have been altogether deprived of its encouragement and support. 
Had the evidence, on the other hand, been so strong as to place 
the hand of the Almighty constantly before our eyes, the inten- 
tion of our present existence would have been defeated, and no 
trial of virtue have remamed. Instead, therefore, of complain- 
ing of the obscurity which at present covers the conduct of Pro- 
vidence, we see that, on the whole, we have reason to submit and 
adore'S 

II. The text suggests that, though what God is doing, or what 
he intends to do, we know not now, yet there is ground to be- 
lieve, that at some future period we shall receive mformation. 
fVhat IdOy thou knowest not now^ but thou shall know hereq/ter. 

The question here arisCT, what that hereafter is, to which we 
are to look for the solution\of our present doubts ? 

In the first place, hereafl^ may? on some occasions, refer to 
the subsequent course of everts in this world. It often happens 
that the consequences of things ti^row lighten the designs ofi^od. 
7776 history of Providence, in proportion as it advances^ disem- 
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faroib itself. Though our present condition forbids extensive and 
complete information, yet as much is sometimes allowed to appear 
as gives us favourable openings into the righteous and benevolent 
counsels of Heaven. — ^Thus m the public affairs of the world it 
has been frequently seen, that from the most unpromising causes 
important and beneficent effects have, in the sequel, arisen. In 
our own country, at one period, the violent passions of a prince 
gave beginning to the Reformation. At anodier period arbitrary 
attempts against religion and liberty occasioned that happy Revo- 
lution which has formed the era of national prosperity. In ma- 
ny instances, the wrath cf man has been made to praise God. 
Those wars and commotions that shake the moral world have an- 
swered similar purposes with tempests in the natural world, of 
purging the air from noxious vapours, and restoring it to a tem- 
perature more sound and wholesome. From the midst of confu- 
sion, order has been made to spring ; and from temporary mis- 
chief, lasting advantages to arise. ^In all cases of this nature, 

with which sacred and civil history abounds, secret designs of 
Heaven were goin^ on, which were unfolded in the end. The 
wheel was always m motion. The hand of the clock w*as ad- 
vancing with unperceived progress, till the moment came of its 

riking the appointed hour. 

In like manner, with respect to individuals, there is often a 
hereafter in the course of their lives, which discloses and justifies 
the ways of God. Not to mention the good effects which mis- 
fortunes are found to produce on the minds of men, by checking 
their vices and correcting their errors, innumerable exemplifi- 
cations can be given, of misfortunes paving their way to future 
advancement in the world. We are always querulous and im- 
patient when designs succeed not according to our wish. Igno- 
rant of what futurity is to bring forward, occupied with no^ng 
but the present, we exclaim, Where is Gkxl ? Where the sceptre 
of righteouioiess ? Hath he forgotten to be gracious ? or doth he 
indeed see, and is there knowl^ge in the Most High ? God seeth 
not as man seeth : He looketh not merely to what you suffer, but 
to what the effect of these sufferings is to be. Consider only in 
how different a light the patriarch Joseph would view the events 
of his life after he had seen in what they had terminatedy^rom 
the light in which he saw them, when led away by the Ish- 
maelites as a slave, or when thrown by Potiphar into the Egyp- 
tian prison. We murmur against Providence, just as the im- 
petuous youth frets against his instructors and tutors, who are 
keeping him under a strict, and, as he thinks, a needless, disci- 
pline. He knows not that, by their instruction and disci- 
pline, they are laying the foundation of his future fortunes ; of 
the wealth which he is to acquire, and of the advancement to 
which he is to rise in the world. What may justly be said to 
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him by his tutors and instructors, is equally applicable to us all 
under our present state of education ; frhat I do^ thou knowest 

not now, but thou shalt know hereafter. Regarding, then, the 

unknown issue of all worldly events in this hfe, let us never des- 
pair; let us never think dishonourably of the government of 
God ; but have patience till his providence accomplish its designs 
in its own way and at its own time. •Although thou say est thou 
shalt not see him, yet judgment is be/ore him ; ther^ore trust 
thou in him.* 

Is the second place, the expression of hereafter in the text 
must be understood to refer, in its full extent, not to future events^ 
in this life, but to a subsequent state of being. For this life is no 
more than the beginning of the mighty and extensive plans of 
Providence. The seeds are only now sown, of what is to ripes 
and come forth, at the harvest of the world, when the revolution 
of the great moral year shall be furnished, and the government 
of God shall obtain its full completion. It is the chief scope of 
religion to direct our view to this period ; and it hath often taught 
ns that the knowledge of the ways of God, then enjoyed by the 
blessed, shall constitute a chief article of their felicity. Nino we 
see through a glass darkly ; but then face to face. Now toe knom 
in part ; but then we shall know even as we are knoton. When 
that which is perfect is comCy then that which is in part shall be 
done away. In (rod's light we shall see lighH The reasom 
that required obscurity to remain for a while on the ways of (Sod 
no longer subsi^ The education of good men is completed; 
and the intention of those steps of education, which once they 
could not comprehend, now becomes apparent — ^Whv this mao 
was prematurely carried away from the world in the banning 
of a promising course ; why that deserving &mily were left over- 
whelmed with grief and despair, by the loss of one who was their 
sole beneiactor and support ; why friendships cemented by ten- 
der ties were suddenly torn asunder by death ; these are enqui- 
ries to which we can now make no reply ; and which throw a 
dark gloom over the conduct of the Almighty. But the spirits 
of the just above, who are admitted to a larger view of the ways 
of Grod, see the reasons of such counsels. They see that one man 
was ^pasonably taken away from dangers and evils to come, which, 
onknown to him, were hovering over his head. They see that 
Providence was in secret preparing unexpected blessings for the 
family who appeared to be left disconsolate and hopeless. They 
see that it was time for friendships to be dissolved, when their 
longer continuance would to some of the parties have proved a 
snare. Where we behold nothing but the rod of power stretch- 
ed forth, they discern an interposition of the hand of mercy. 

« 

• Job, «xxr. 14. t Cor. xiii. 10, 13. Ptalm «x?. A 
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Let us wait till this promised hereafter arrive, and we shall ia 
like manner be satisfied conceming the events that now disturb 
And perplex us. We shall then know why so much darkness 
and misery have been so long permitted to remain on the earth, 
and so much oppression and tyranny to prevail among the nar 
tions. We shall see rising as from the ashes of the old world, a 
n^vv and beautiful structure ; new heavens and a new earthy 
toherein dweileih righteousness. As wide as Is the difference be- 
tween the appearance of the world when it lay in its primitive 
chaos, without /arm and void j and the appearanceit has now as- 
sumed, when resplendent with the light of the sun, and decked 
with Uie beauties df nature ; such is the difierence between the 
Divine plans in their beginnings, and in their full completion. 
At the conclusion, and not till then, the glory of the Lord shall 
become manifest to all ; and, as it is described in the book of 
the Revelation, a voice shall be heax^ from every creature which 
is in heaven and on the earthy and under the earthy sayings 
Blessing and honour , and power y and glory, be to him that sit* 
teth on the throne. Cfreat and marvellous are thy works , Lord 
CrodAlmighty :just and true are thy ways, thou Jungb/saints.* 

AppiicATioM of the doctrines that have been illustrated m^ 
be made to two classes of men, .. j 

First, To sceptics ; who, from the present mysterious conduct 
of Providence, hastily draw the conclusion, that no governmetft 
is exercised over human affsdrs, but that all things ara suffered 

indiscriminately to come alike to all men. 1 have shown that, 

from the inadequate views which we are at present able to take 
of the general system, such mysterious appearances of Provi- 
dence must be expected to take place. Not only so, but I have 
also shown it to be fit and necessary that this mixture of obscu- 
rity should now remain; as a full display of regular justice and 
order would be inconsistent with the moral improvement of men 
in this life. Let me desire the sceptic to look to the state of the 
natural world. When he thinks of the order and magnificence 
that prevail in it, he will, perhaps, be unwilling to pronounce it 
the mere production of chance. He cannot but recognize the 
hand of intelligence, and acknowledge it to havepr^eeded from 
a designing Cause. I ask him. Whether in the natural world 
he discerns not as many mysterious and puzzling appearancea 
as are to be found in the moral world ? Are not destructive 
storms, burning mountains, uninhabitable deserts, as difficult to 
be reconciled to his preconceived ideas of supreme wisdom and 
goodness in the Creator, as the sufferings and afflictions which 
A the course of providence befall the just? The natural and 

• Bcv V, 13.— XV, 3.. 
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moral world are, in this respect, counterparts to one another. 
Both are marked with the same characters, and carry the im- 
press of the same powerful and gracious hand. In both, it is 
evidently the intention of the first Author not to render every 
thing level to our capacity ; but in the midst of high design 
and order, to allow certain objects to appear, which contradict 
the ideas we have formed, and mock our vain researches. Now, 
if we are obliged to admit that the order and beauty of the na- 
tural world sufficiently prove it to be the work of a wise Cre- 
ator, not withstanding the seeming deformities which it exhibits ; 
are we not led by the same train of reasoning to conclude, that 
the moral world is under the direction of a wise Governor, 
though much of what he now does we cannot satis&ctory ex- 
plain. 

Secondly y The doctrine of the text is to be applied not only 
for silencing sceptics, but for comforting the pious. Never let 
them be dejected by the darkness which now covers the ways 
of the Almighty. If he withdraw himself from their view, it b 
not because he n^lects them; but because they are incapable 
of comprehending his designs ; because it were not for their 

good that all his designs were revealed to them. ^Instead of 

perplexing themselves about what is obscure, let them reat im 
the clear and authentic diacoveries that have been given of the 
Divine goodness. Let them rest on those great and signal fiMsfs 
that prove it ; particularly on that illustrious fact, the redemp- 
tion, of the world by Jesus Christ He that spared not hu ovm 
Sony but gave him up for us ally will assuredly not always con* 
ceal himself from those who serve him. Though what he does 
they know not nowy the time approaches when they shall know 
hereafter. Till that time come, let them believe and trust; let 
them hope and aciore. From this conclusion let them never de> 
part, that to fear God and keep his commandmentSy is in every 
situation the truest wisdom ; that if there be government in the 
universe at all, the virtuous and the worthy are loved and pro* 
tected by Heaven : that in due season they shall reap if thejf 
faint not :for the care of them is with the Lord, and their re- 
wardwith the Most High. 
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On the slavery of vice. 



IVTiile they promise them liberty , they themselves are the ser^ 
vants qf corruption ;Jbr of whom, a man is overcome^ qf the 
same is he brought in bondage. — 2 Peter, ii. 19. 



BONDAGE aDd subjection arc disagreeable sounds to the 
ear, disagreeable ideas to the mind. The advocates of vice, tak- 
ing advantage of those natural impressions, have in every age 
employed lliem for discrediting religion. They represent it as 
the bondage and confinement of the freeborn soul of man ; as a 
state of perpetual constraint, formed by a system of severe 
rules, which designing men have contrived to impose as fetters 
on the multitude. On the other hand, they paint a licentious 
course to themselves, and hold it out to the world, as the gay 
and pleasurable enjoyment of life; where, having surmounted 
the prejudices of education, and the timorous scruples of consci- 
ence, men can think and act at pleasure, and give full scope to 
every wish of the heart — ^But what if those pretended sons of 
freedom be themselves held in miserable subjection; and their 
boasts of liberty be no more than the swelling words of vanity ? 
The Apostle asserts in the text that, while tiiej promise liberty 
to others, they are the servants^ or slaves of corruption, over- 
come and brought into bondage by it. This assertion of the Apos- 
tle I propose to illustrate. I shall endeavour to make it appear, 
that no true liberty can arise from vice ; that bad men under^ 
the worst servitude ; and that no one is free, but he who is vvt- 
tuous and good. 

It is necessary to begin with removing false ideas of liberty, 
and shewing in what it truly consists. We are not to imagine, 
that to be free, imports our being set loose from restraint or rule 
of every kind. Wo man, in any condition of life, is at liberty to 
act always as he pleases, and to gratify every wish he forms. 
The nature of the human state, necessarily imposes on all 
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various restraints. The laws of society allow no one to indulge 
himself in pursuits or pleasures that are injurious to his neigh- 
hour. Even our own nature limits our pleasures within certain 
bounds. All our desires cannot be gratified together. They 
frequently interfere, and require him who would indulge one 
favourite passion, to deny himself in another. Distinctions, 
therefore, must be made, prefeiences be given, and some gene- 
ral regulations of conduct be observed, by every one who con- 
sults his own welfare. If there be any regulation which insures 
us of safety and happiness, to be disengaged from the observ- 
ance of that regulation is no article of liberty ; at least of such 
liberty as a wise man would wish to enjoy. It is in effect to be 
turned loose to our own ruin. It is such liberty as a blind man 
enjoys, of wandering at random, and striking into every devious 
path, without a guiae to direct his steps, and save him from de- 
struction. 

That unbounded licentiousness, therefore, which sinners pre- 
fer to every regulation of conduct, is altogether different from 
true freedom. It is in moral behaviour the same as anarchy b 
in a state, where law and order are extinct Anarchy, surely, 
is no less incompatible with true liberty than absolute despotism ; 
and of the two it is hard to say which is the least eligible, or 
the most miserable state. Liberty by no means supposes the 
absence of all government It only supposes that the gov^n- 
ment under which we are placed is wise ; and that the restraints 
to which we voluntarily submit ourselves have been contrived 
for the general interest 

To be free, therefore, imports, in general, our being placed 
in such circumstances, that, within the bounds of justice and 
good order, we can act according to our own deliberate efaoioe, 
and take such measures for our conduct as we have reason te 
believe arc conducive to our welfare ; without being obstructed 
either by external force, or by violent internal impulse. This 
is that happy and dignified state which every wise man earnestly 
wishes to enjoy. The advantages which result from it are chiefly 
these three : freedom of choice ; independence of mind ; boldness 
and security. In opposition to these distinguishing characters 
of liberty, I now proceed to shew that, in the first place, vice de- 
prives bad men of free choice in their actions ; that, in the se^ 
cond place, it brings them under a slavish dependence on exter- 
nal circumstances ; and that, in the third place, it rcducos them 
to that abject, cowardly, and disquieted state which is essentially 
characteristic of bondage. 

I. Vice is inconsistent with liberty, as it deprives sinners of 
the power of free choice, by bringing them under the dominion 
of passions and habits. Religion and virtue address themselves 
tft reason^ They call us to look round on every side; to thinli;^ 
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well of the consequences of our actions ; and, before we take any 
step of importance, to compare the f(ood with the evil that may 
ensue from it He, therefore, who follows their dictates, acts 
the part of a man who freely consults, and chooses, for his own 
interest But vice can make no pretensions of this kind. It 
awaits not the test of deliberate comparison and choice; but 
overpowers us at once by some striking impression of present 
advantage or enjoyment It hurries us with the violence of pas- 
sion ; captivates us by the allurements of pleasure ; or dazzles 
us by the glare of riches. The sinner yields to Uie impulse^ 
merely because he cannot resist it Reason remonstrates ; eon- 
science endeavours to cheek him ; but all in vain. Having once 
allowed some strong passion to gain the ascendant, he has thrown 
himself into the middle of a torrent, against which he may some- 
times faintly struggle, but the impetuosity of the stream beam 
him along. In this situation he is so far from being free, th^t 
he is not master of himself. He does not go, but is driven ; toss- 
ed, agitated and impelled ; passive, Irke a ship to the violence of 
the waves. 

After passion has for a while exercised its tyrannical sway, 
its vehemence may by d^;rees subside. But when, by long in* 
dulgence, it has established habits of gratification, the sinner's 
bondage becomes* then more confirmed, and more miserable. 
For, during the heat of pursuit, he is little capable of reflection. 
But when his ardour is abated, and, nevertheless, a vicious habit 
rooted, he has full leisure to perceive the heavy yoke he has 
brought upon himself. How many slaves do we see in the world, 
to intemperance, and all kinds of criminal pleasure, merely 
through^ the influence of customs, which they had allowed to be- 
come so inveterate that it was not in their power to alter them? 
Are they not often reduced to a condition so wretched, that when 
their licentious pleasures have beeojne utterly insipid, they are 
still forced to continue them, solely because tiiey cannot refrain ; 
not because the indulgence gives them pleasure, but because ab- 
stinence would give them pain ; and this too, even when they 
are obliged at last to condemn their habits of life, as injuring 
their fortune, impairing their constitution, or disgracing their 
character ? Vice is not of such a nature that we can say to it. 
Hitherto ahalt thou eomey and no/art her. Having once entered 
into its territories, it is not in our power to make a retreat when 
we please. He that commit tethsiujis the servant o/sin. No man 
who has once 3rie1ded up the government of his mind, and given 
loose rein to his desires and passions, can tell how far these may 
carry him. He may be brought into such a desperate state, t\^ 
nothing shall remain for him but to look back with regret upon 
the forsaken path of innocence and liberty ; and, severely coa- 
scioits of the thraldom ho suffers, to groan under fette^ wfakMBte 
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he despairs of throwing off. Can the Ethiopian change his 
skiny or the leopard his spot ? Then may ye also do good, 
who are accustomed to do evil^ 

Vice confirms its dominion, and extends it still farther over 
the soul, by compelling the sinner to support one crime by means 
of another. Not only he is enslaved to those vices which take 
their rise from his own inclination, but they render others neces- 
sary, to which, against his inclination, he must submit; and 
thereby strengthen the commanding power of iniquity within 
him. The immoderate love of pleasure, for instance, leads him 
into expense beyond his fortune. In order to support that ex- 
pense, he is obliged to have recourse to low and dishonourable 
methods of gain, which originally he despised. To cover tbesei 
he is forced upon arts of di^imulation and firaud. One instance 
of fraud obliges him to support it by another ; till, in the end| 
there arises a character of complicated vice ; of luxury shooting 
.forth into baseness, dishonesty, injustice, and perhaps cruelty. 
It is thus that one favourite passion brings in a tribe of auxilu- 
ries to complete the dominion of sin. Among all our corrupt 
passions there is a strong and intimate connection. When any 
one of them is adopted into our family, it never quits us un^ 

it has fathered upon us all its kindred. By such means as 

these, by the violence of passions, by 'he power of habits, and 
by the connection of one vice with another, sin establishes that 
servitude over the will, which deprives bad men of all power of 
free choice in their actions. 

II. The slavery (NXKiuced by vice appears in the dependenee 
under which it brings the sinner to circumstances of external 
fortune. One of the favourite characters of liberty is, the inde- 
pendence it bestows. He who is truly a free man is above all 
servile compliances, and abject subjection. He b able to rest 
upon himself; and while he regards his superiors with proper 
deference, neither debases himself by cringing to them, nor is 
tempted to purchase their favour by dishonourable means. But 
the sinner has forfeited every privilege of this nature. His pas- 
sions and habits render him an absolute dependant on the world, 
and the world's favour ; on the uncertain goods of fortune, and 
the fickle humours of men. For it is by these he subsists, and 
among these his happiness is sought ; according as his passions de- 
termine him to pursue pleasure, riches, or preferments. Havii^ 
no fund within himself whence to draw enjoyment, his only re- 
source is in things without His hopes and fears all hang upon 
the world. He partakes in all its vicissitudes ; and is moved and 
shaken by every wind of fortune. This is to be, in the strictest 
sense, a slave to the world. 

* Jeremiah, liiL 33. 
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Religion and yirtue, on the other hand, confix on the mind 
principles of noble independence. The upright man is satisfied 
from himself. He despises not the advantages of fortune ; but 
he centers not his happiness in them. With a moderate share of 
them, he can be contented ; and contentment is felicity. Happy 
in his own integrity, conscious of the esteem of good men, repo- 
sing firm trust in the providence, and the promises of G<)d, he 
is ei^empted from servile dependence on other things. He can 
wrap himself up in a good conscience, and look forward, with- 
out terror, to the change of the world. Let all things shift 
around him as they please, he believes that, by the divine ordi* 
nation, they shall be made to work together y in the issue ybr his 
good. And therefore, having much to hope firom God, and lit- 
tle to fear from the world, he can be easy in every state. One 
who possesses within himself such an establishment of mind, is 
truly free. — ^But shall I call that man fi«e, who has nothing that 
is his own, nor property assured ; whose very heart is not his 
own, but rendered the appendage of extemtJ things, and the 
sport of fortune? Is that man free, let his outward condition 
be ever so splendid, whom his imperious passions detain at their 
call, whom they send forth at their pleasure to drudge and toil, 
and to beg his only enjoyment from the casualties of the world ? 
Is he free, who must flatter and lie, to compass his ends ; who 
must bear with this man's caprice, and that man's scorn ; must 
profess friendship where he hates, and respect where he contemns ; 
who is not at liberty to appear in his own colours, nor to speak 
his own sentiments ; who dares not be honest, lest he should be 

poor? ^Believe it, no chains bind so hard, no fetters are so 

heavy, as those which fasten the corrupted heart to this treacher- 
oui> world ; no dependence is more contemptible than that under 
which the voluptuous, the covetous, or the ambitious, man lies, 
to the means of pleasure, gain, or power. Yet this is the boast- 
ed liberty, which vice promises, as the recompense of setting us 
free from the salutary restraints of virtue. 

III. Another character of the slavery of vice, is that mean, 
cowardly, and disquieted state to which it reduces the sinner. 
Boldness and magnanimity have ever been accounted the native 
efiects of liberty. He who enjoys it, having nothing to appre- 
hend from oppressive power, performs the offices, and enjoys 
the comforts of life, with a manly and undisturbed mind. Hence 
his behaviour is dignified, and his sentiments are honourable; 
while he who is accustomed to bend under servile subjection, has 
always been found mean-spirited, timorous, and base. — Com- 
pare, in these respects, the virtuous and the vicious man, and 
you will easily see to which of them the characteristics of free- 
dom most jusUy belong. The man of virtue, relying on a good 
G0D8cien|!e and the protectioii of Heaven^ acts wiU) mmaem 
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courage ; and, in tlie dischai^e of his duty, fears not the face of 
man. The man of vice, conscious of his low^ and corrupt 
aims, shrinks before the steadfast and piercing eye of integrity ; 
IS ever looking around him with anxious and fearful circumspec- 
tion, and thinking of subterfuges, by which he may escape from 
danger. The one is bold as a lion ; the other flieth when no man 
pursueih. To the one, nothing appears contemptible, by which 
he can procure any present advantage. The other looks with 
disdain on whatever would degrade his character. '^ I will not," 
says he, '^ so demean myself, as to catch the favour of the great* 
'^ est man, by this or that low art It shall not be said or 
'^ thought of me, that I did what was base, in order to make my 
'^ fortune. Let others stoop so low, who cannot be without the 
'^ favours of the world. But I can want them, and therefore at 
*^ such a price I will not purchase them.'' This is the voice of 
true liberty ; and speaks that greatness of mind which it is formed 
to inspire. 

Corresponding to tliat abject disposition which characterisei 
a bad man, are the fears that haunt him. The terrors of a slavt 
dwell on his mind, and often appear in his behaviour. For 
^ilt is never free from suspicion and alarm. The sinner if 
afraid, sometimes, of the partners of his crimes, lest they betray 
him ; sometimes, of those who have suffered by his crimes, leit 
they revenge themselves ; frequently, of the world around him^ 
lest it detect him ; and, what is worst of all, he is reduced to be 
afraid of himself. There is a witness within him, that testifies 
against his misdeeds ; and threatens him in secret, when other 
alarms leave him. Conscience holds up to his view the image 
of his past crimes, with this inscription engraved upon it, ^* God 
" will bring every work into judgment. ^^ How opposite is such 
a state as tliis, to the peaceful security arising from the liber^ 

enjoyed by the virtuous ? Were there nothmg more'io the 

circumstances of sinners to affix upon them the marks of servi- 
tude, this alone would be sufficient, that, as the scripture expre^ 
ses it, through fear of death they are all their lijetime awgeet 
to bondage.* Death sets all other captives free. The slave who 
digs in the mine, or labours at the oar, can rejoice at the pros- 
pect of laying down his burden together with his life ; and tastes 
the hope of being at last on equal terms with his cruel oppressor. 
But, to the slave of guilt there arises no hope from death. On 
the contrary, he is obliged to look forward with constant terror 
to this most certain of all events, as the conclusion of all his hopes 
and the commencement of his greatest miseries. 

I II AVE tints set before you such clear and unequivocal marks 
the servitude undergone by sinners, as fully verify the 

« ilab» iLU 
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tion in the text, that a state of vice and corruption is a state of 
bondage. In order to perceive how severe a bondage it is, let us 
attend to some peculiar drcumstances of aggravation which belong 
to it 

Firsty It is a bondage to which the mind itself, the native seat 
of liberty, is subjected. In other cases, a brave man can comfort 
himself with reflecting that, let tyrants do their worst, let prisons 
or fetters be his lot, his mind remains unconquered and free. 
Of this liberty, they cannot rob him ; here he moves in a high- 
er sphere, above tiie reach df oppression or confinement, but 
what avaib the show of external liberty, to one who has lost the 
sovernment of himself? As our Saviour reasons in another case, 
^fthe light that is in thee be darkness y how great is that dark- 
ness. So we may reason here, if that part of thy nature, thy 
mind, thy will, by which only thou canst enjoy and relish liber- 
ty, be itself in bondage, to evil passions and habits, how misera- 

^Ue must be that bondage ? 

"^^ Next, it is aggravated by this consideration, that it is a bon- 
dage which we have brought upon ourselves. To have been 
forced into slavery, is misfortune and misery. But to have re- 
nounced our liberty and chosen to be slaves, is the greatest re- 
proach added to the greatest misery. Moments there frequent- 
ly must be, when a sinner is sensible of the degradation of his 
state; when he feels with pain the slavish dependence under 
which he is brought to fortune and the world, to violent pas- 
sions and settled habits, and to fears and apprehensions arising 
from conscious guilt In such moments, how cruel is the reflec- 
tion, that of all this disgrace and misery he has been the author 
to himself; that, by voluntary compliance, he has given to his 
passions that haughty ascendant which they now exercise over 
him ; has forged the chains with which he is bound, and sold 
himself to do iniquity. 

Lastly, The servitude of vice is accompanied with this far- 
ther aggravation, that it is subjection to our own servants. > 
Those desires and passions which the sinner has raised to law- 
less rule, were given us as instruments of self-preservation ; but 
were plainly designed to be under the direction of a higher pow- 
er. Of themselves, they are headstrong and blind; they bear 
all the marks of intended subordination ; and conscience is in- 
vested with every ensign of authority and supremacy. But sin 
inverts the whole frame of human nature. It compels reason to 
bow down before those passions which it was formed to com* 
mand ; and leads it, as it were, in triumph, to grace the shame* 
(ill conquest of its ministers and servants. It has been always 
observed that none are so insolent in power, as they who have 
usurped an authority to which they had no right ; and so it i^ 
frund to hold in this instance. The* desires and pasBOn '^ * 
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the ybrm of godliness may often remain when the power b£ it 19 
wanting ; yet the power cannot well siibist where the /brm is 

altos^ether gone. ^The holy Psalmist, whose words are now 

before us, discovers much better principles. Expressing always 
the highest regard for the laws of God, and the precepts of vir- 
tue, he breathes at the dame time a spirit of pure devotion. 
Though loaded with the cares of royalty, and encircled with the 
splendour of a court, he thought it well became him to shew res- 
pect to the great Lord of nature ; and on many occasions ex- 
presses as he does in the text, his delight in the public service 
of the temple. Lord, I have loved the habitation of thy houses 
and the place where thine honour dwelleth. In discoursing 
from which words, I purpose to shew the importance*, of the pub- 
lic wQfship of God, and the benefits resulting from it I shall 
consider it in tliree lights ; as it respects God ; as it respects the 
world ; as it respects ourselves. 

I. Let us consider it with respect to ,God. If tliere exist M 
Supreme Being, the Creator of the world, no consequence ap'' 
pears more natural and direct than this, that he ought to be 
worshipped by his creatures, with every outward expression of 
submission and honour. We need only appeal to every man'ii 
heart, whether this be not a principle which carries along with 
it its own obligation, that to Him who is the fountain of our life 
and the Father of our mercies ; to Him who has raised up that 
beautiful structure of the universe in which we dwell, and where 
we are surrounded with so many blessings and comforts ; solemn 
acknowledgments of gratitude should be made, praises and pray- 
ers should be ofiTercd, and all suitable marks of dependence on 

him be expressed. ^This obligation extends beyond the silent 

and secret sentiments of our hearts. Besides private devotion, it 
naturally leads to associations for public worship ; to open and 
declared professions of respect for the Deity. Where blessings 
are received in common, an obligation lies upon the community', 
jointly to acknowledge them. Sincere gratitude is always of an 
open and diffusive nature. It loves to pour itself forth ; to give 
free vent to its emotions; and, before the world, to acknowledge 
and honour a Benefactor. 

So consonant is this to the natural sentiments of mankind, 
that all the nations of the earth have, as with one consent, 
agreed to institute some forms of worship ; to hold meetings at 
certain times in honour of their deities. Survey the societies of 
mon in their rudest state ; explore the African deserts, the wilds 
of America, or the distant islands of the ocean ; and you will 
find that over all the earth some religious ceremonies have d^ 
tained. You will every where trace, in one form or other, th6 
temple, the priest, and the offering. The prevalence of the most 
absurd superstitions furnishes this testimony to the truth, thatia 
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the hearts of all men the principle is engraved, of worship be- 
ing due to that invisible Power who rules the world.— Herein 
cousist8 the great excellency of the Christian religion, that it 
hath instructed us in the simple and spiritual nature of that 
worship. Disencumbered of idle and unmeaning ceremonies, 
its ritual is pure, and worthy of a Divine Author. Its posi- 
tive institutions are few in number, most significant of ^iritu« 
al things, and directly conducive to good life and practice- 
How inexcusable then are we, if, placed in such happy circum- 
stances, the sense of those obligations to the public worship of 
God shall be obliterated among us, which the light of nature 
inculcated, in some measure, on the most wild and barbarous 
nations ! 

The refinements of fSedsephilosophy have indeed suggested this 
shadow of objection, that God is too great to stand in need of 
any external service from his creatures; that our expressions 
of praise and honour are misplaced with respect to Hmi^ who 
is above all honour and all praise ; that in his sight, the homage 
we seek to pay must appear contemptible ; and is therefore in 

itself superfluous and trifling. ^But who hath taught those 

vain reasoners, that all Expressions of gratitude and honour to- 
wards a superior become unsuitable, merely because that supe- 
rior needs not any returns? Were they ever indebted to one 
whose favours they had it not in their power to repay ; and did 
they, on that account, feel themselves set loose from every obli- 
gation to acknowledge, and to praise their benefactor? On the 
contrary, the more disinterested his benefice was, did not grati- 
tude, in any ingenious mind, bum with the greater ardour, and 
prompt them the more eagerly to seize every opportunity of 

publicly testifying the feelings of their hearts? Almighty 

God, it is true, is too great to need our service or homage. 

But he is also too good not to except it, when it is the native 
expression of a grateful and generous mind. If pride and self- 
sufficiency stifle all sentiments of dependence on our Creator ; 
if levity, and attachment to worldly pleasures, render us totally 
neglectful of expressing our thankfulness to Him for his bless- 
ings ; do we not hereby discover such a want of proper feeling, 
such a degree of hardness and corruption m our affections, as 
shows us to be immortal and unworthy ; and must justly expose 
us to the high displeasure of Heaven? Qn the contrary, ac- 
cording to every notion which we can form of the father of the 
universe, must it not be acceptable to him to behold his crea- 
tures properly affected in heart towards their great Benefactor; 
assembling together to express, in acts of worship, that grati- 
tude, love, and reverence which they owe; and thus nour- 
ishing and promoting in on^ another an affectionate sense of his 
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goodness Are not such dispositions, and such a behaviour as this, 
intimately connected with all virtue ? 

conUy let us worship and boiv down ! let us kneel before the 
Lord our Maker. For he is our God ; and we are the flock of his 
pasture. Enter into his gates toil h thanksgiving, and his courts 
toith praise. The prayer of the upright is his delight. It cometh 
before him as incense, and the uplifting of their hands as the 

evening sacrifice, Having thus shown the reasonableness of 

public worship with respect to God, let us now, 

II. Consider its importance in another view, as it respects 
the world. When we survey the general state of mankind, we 
find them continually immersed in worldly affairs ; buised about 
providing the necessaries of life, occupied in the pursuits of their 
pleasures, or eagerly prosecuting the advancement of their in- 
terests. In such a situation of things, a small measure of re- 
flection might convince any one, that without some returns of 
flMcred days, and some solemn calls to public worship, it were 
impossible to preserve in the world any sense of objects, so fo- 
leign to the general current of thought, as an invisible Gover- 
nor, and a future state. If it be of importance to the peace and 
good order of society, that there should prevail among men the 
belief of One in the heavens, who is the protector of righteous- 
ness and the avenger of crimes ; if it be of importance that they 
be taught to look forward to a day of judgment, when they are 
to be brought to account for their most secret actions, and eter- 
nally rewarded or punished, according as their conduct has 
been good or evil ; if such principles as these, I say, be of con- 
sequence to the public welfare, they certainly inforce the author- 
ity of public worship and prove the necessity of religious in- 
struction. 

1 speak now particularly with a view to the multitude, the 
great mass and body of the people. We all know, how seldom 
from education, or private instruction they have the advantage 
of deriving sentiments of religion or morality. Early obliged 
to labour for their bread, they would remain all their days in 
gross ignorance of every moral or sacred principle, were it not 
for those public assemblies in which they hear of God, and 
Christ, and judgment, and heaven, and hell. Shut up those 
temples to which they resort wnth reverence ; exclude them from 
the opportunities they now possess of receiving religious in- 
struction, and inbibing religious ideas; and what can you ex- 
pect them to become ? No other than a ferocious rabble, who, 
set free from checks of conscience, and fears of divine ven- 
geance, would be prone to every outrage which they could com- 
mit with impunity. It is well known, that in the early ages of 
the world, sages and legblators who endeavoured to tame and 
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to associate the barbarous hordes of men, found it necessary for 
this purpose to have recourse to religion. By bringing the 
rude multitudes to worship toi^ether, and, at stated times and 
places, to join in hymns and songs to their deities, they gradual- 
ly lestrained them from violence, and trained them to subordina* 
tion and civilized life. 

During the progress of society in after periods, religious as- 
semblies at church continues I am persuaded, to have a very 
considerable influence on the civilization and improvement of 
the people. Even independent of effect upon the moral princi- 
ples, by leading numbers of them to meet together in an orderly 
way, and in their most decent appearance, they tend to human- 
ize and polish their manners They strengthen the social con- 
nections, and promote friendly intercourse among those who are 
in the same neighbourhood, and in the same lines of life. It 
must, at the same time, be agreeable to every humane mind to 
think, that one day in seven is allotted for rest to the poor fi-om 
their daily labours, and for such enjoyments of ease and com- 
fort as their station affords. It is the only day which gives 
tl)em occasion to feel themselves as belonging to the same class 
of beings with their superiors; when joining with them in the 
same acts of worship, and recognizing a common Lord. Ami^tst 
those distinctions which the difference of ranks necessarily intro- 
duces into human society, it is surely fit that there be some oc- 
casions when man can meet with man as a brother, in order 
that the pride of the great may be checked ; and the low may be 
taught that, if they discharge properly their appointed part, 
they have reason to expect from the Lord of the universe, the 
same rewards with the rich and the mighty. 

It will, I believe, be generally admitted, that forms of public 
worship, and means of religious instruction, are important on 
several accounts, for the body of the people, and belong to the 
maintenance of public safety and order. But many who admit 
this, are apt to think, that to the common people alone they may 
be left. To persons of liberal education and enlarged minds^ 
what benefit can arise from hearing what they already know ; 
an.'i what, perhaps, is to be inculcated on them by those who are 

of inferior capacity to themselves? ^Admitting this plea of 

8U|)eriority which their vanity forms, and setting aside for the 

f resent any personal obligation they are under to worship God, 
jnust ask such persons, how they can expect that religious as- 
semblies will be long respected by the lower ranks of men, if by 
men of rank and education they are discountenanced and forsa- 
ken ? Do not thev know, that those lower ranks are ready to 
copy the manners, and to follow the example, of their superiors 
in all things ; but assuredly in nothing more than in what ap- 
peurs to set them free 6mi restraint, and to gratify licentious- 
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aefls? While they acknowledge the importance, and even the 
necessity of public religion to certain classes of men, do they 
nevertheless contribute by their behaviour to defeat the end of 
public religion, and to annihilate that importance which they 
ascribe to it ?■ T hey are employed in framing laws and sta- 
tutes for preventing crimes, and keeping the disorderly multi- 
tude within bounds ; and at the same time, by personally dis- 
countenancing public worship, they are weakening, they are 
even abolishing, among the multitude, that moral restraint which 
is of more general influence u]X)n manners than aU the laws 
they frame. In vain they complain of the dishonesty of ser* 
rants, of the insolence of mobs, of the attacks of the hif^way- 
nan. To all these disorders they have themselves been acces- 
sory. By their own disregard of sacred institutions, they have 
disseminated profligacy among the people. They have broken 
^own the floodgates which served to restrain the torrent ; they 
have let it loose to overflow the land ; and by the growing deluge 

may themselves be swept away. But I must next argue upon 

a different ground ; and proceed, 

III. To S€^t forth the importance of the public worship of 
Go4l to every individual in every rank of life. Whatever his 
station be, he is still a man ; and has the duties of a man to 
perform. Were his attendance on divine wors)>ip of no other 
efiect, than to add countenance to a salutary institution, this alone 
would render it his duty. But moreover, we assert it to be his 
duty on his own account ; if it be the duty of every man to use 
the proper means of preserving and fortifying his virtue. All 
the Christian institutions have a direct tendency to this end. — 
They all serve to give warmth to piety, and to add solemnity ts 
moral virtue. A very high opinion, indeed, that man must 
have of his own character, who imagines that, amidst all the 
follies and corruptions of the world, he stands in need of no as- 
sistance for enabling him to act his part with propriety and 
dignity. 

The question is not. Whether persons of rank and education 
are to learn any thing that is new to them, by frequenting the 
places of public worship? The great principles of piety and 
morality are obvious and easily known; and we shsJl readily 
admit, that there are many to whom no new instruction is com- 
municated in the house of Ood. But, my friends, the purpose 
of your going there is to have known truths recalled to your 
mind, and their dormant influence awakened ; is to have serious 
meditations suggested ; to have good dispositions raised ; to have 
the heart adjusted to a composed and tranquil frame. Is there 
any man of reason and refaction, who will not acknowledge 
such effects, as far as they follow from attendance on religious 
m*4inances; to be of the most beneficial qature? These occs- 
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sional cessations from the cares and anxieties of life, these in- 
terruptions to the bustie and the passions of the world, in order 
to think and hear of eternity, are both a reh*(df and an improve- 
ment to the mind. By this retreat from its ordinary circle of 
thoughts, it is enabled to return with more clearness and more 
vigour, to the business of the world, after a serious and proper 
pause. 

But I iKust ask the persons with whom I now reason, whether 
there be no other call to come to God's house, than to hear m- 
stniction there ? Is not the devout adoration of the God of hea- 
ven the principal object of our religious assemblies ; and is this 
what any man of reflection, and of sober mind, dare to make 
light of? In the temple of the Lord, the rich and the poor, the 
prince and the peasant, appear as suppliants alike for the proteo* 

tion and &vour of the Almighty. Great and flourishing as thou 

mayest think thyself, know that thou standest as much in need 
of that protection, as the meanest of the crowd whom thou be- 
boldest worshipping, with lowly reverence, the God of their fa- 
cers. The sun of prosperity shines at present on thy head, and 
the favourable gale carries thee softly along the stream of life. 
But, the Almighty needs only to give the word, and instandy the 
tempest shall rise ; and thy frail bark shall be driven into the ocean, 
and whelmed in the deep. In my prosperity^ I said I shall ne- 
ver be moved. 7%ou, Lord^ didst hide thy/ace^ and I was trou- 
bled. Look up, with dread, to that awful hand of Providence 
which is stretched over your heads. Remember the instability 
of all human things ; remember it, and tremble, ye who despise 
the devout acknowledgment of him who disposes of the human 
iate ! Though ye live many years and rejoice in them all, re- 
member the days of darkness ; for they shall be many.* 

But after all that has been ui^ed on this subject, I am sensi- 
ble it may be objected, that many who make conscience of pay- 
ing strict regard to the institutions of religion, do not appear 
to have derived much benefit from them. They are not, it will 
be said,^more improved in moral conduct, and in the proper di»- 
chai^ of the several duties of life, than others who have been 
iqjparentiy n^ligent of the services of the church. On the con- 
trary, a formid regard to these appears to be substituted bv ma- 
ny, in the room of the weightier matters of the law. Though 
this should be admitted, it goes no farther than to shew that hu- 
man weakness, or corruption, may defeat the purpose of the most 
promising means of monl improvement lliat a superstitious 
attention to external worship, has too often usurped the charao- 
tBT and supplanted the place, of real virtue, will not be denied. 

• Ecclet.xl& 
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Admonitions a^inst so dangerous an error cannot be given too 
4>ften. But because the best things have been often misapplied 
ami abused^ no ailment thence arises for their being undenra- 
]ued, and thrown aside. So also reason, instruction, and disci* 
pline of every 4ind, have been frequently perverted to bad ends ; 
^nd yet their intrinsic worth and useAilness remain untouched, 
and acknowledged. — ^Besides this, it cannot be admitted that, be- 
cause religious institutions produce not all the good that might 
be wished, and hoped for, tiiey therefore do no good at all. This 
were a rash and ill-founded conclusion. If the morals of men are 
not always amended by them as they ought to have been, there 
is reason, however, to think that they would have beeil, worse 
without them. Some check is always given by them to open 
profligacy. Some assistance is furnished to good dispositions of 
heart ; at least, to decency of manners. Even momentary im- 
pressions of seriousness made on the thoughtless by the solemni- 
ties of religion, are not without their fruit. They leave geoeral- 
jiy some trace behind them ; and when the traces are often renew- 
ed, they may be hoped, through the divine blessing, to form at 
last a deep impression on the mind. 

At the same time, I do not say that religious institutions work 
upon the mind like a charm ; and that mere bodily attendanee 
on them will always insure us of some profitable eflfect Let the 
means that are employed, for the improvement of rational be- 
ings, be ever so powerful in themselves, much of their success 
will always depend on the manner in which they are received 
and applied. I shall therefore conclude my reasonings on this 
subject, with a few observations concerning the dispositions re* 
quisite on our part, for deriving benefit from the public ordinan- 
ces of religion. 

The ends for which we assemble in the house of God, are 
two ; to worship God, and to listen to religious instructions. 

The public worship of Grod is the chief and most sacred pur- 
pose of every religious assembly of Christians. Let it here be 
remembered, that it is not the uttering, or the hearing of certain 
words, that constitutes the worship ot the Almighty. It is the 
heart that praises or prays. If the heart accompany not the worda 
that are spoken or heard, we offer the sacrifice qf fools. — ^By the 
inattentive thought, and the giddy and wandering eye, we pro- 
fane the temple of the Lord, and turn the appearance of devotion 
into insult and mockery. 

With regard to religious instruction, attention and reverence 
are unquestionably due. All religious and moral knowledge 
comes from God. It is a light from Heaven, first transmitted 
to man by the original constitution of his nature, and afterwards 
ipade to shine wiS) fairer and fuller lustre by the revelation of 
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tbe gospel in Joms Christ Its bri^tness may sometimes be 
stronger, and sometimes weaker, aeoording to the mediums hy 
which it is eonveyed. But still, as fiu* as the instructions deu-» 
▼ered from the pulpit are illuminated by the ray from Heaven^ 
th^ are the tnidis of God, and ought to be received as such.-^ 
Refinements of vain philosophy, or intricate subtilities of theo* 
logical controversy, are undoubtedly not entitled to such regard. 
But when the great principles of natural or revealed rehgion 
are discussed ; when the important doctrines of the Grospel con- 
cerning the life, and sufferings, and death of our blessed Redeemer 
are displayed ; or useful instructions regarding the regulation of 
life, and the proper discharge of our several duties, are the subjects 
brought into view ; it is not then the human speaker, but the Di- 
vine authority, that is to be regarded. 

In the speaker, many imperfections and infirmities may be dis- 
eovered. The discoveries of the Grospel are represented in 
Scripture^ a hidden treasure brought to light ; but, by the ap- 
pointmenrof God, we have this treaaure in earthen vessels.* — 
It is not the spirit of curiosity that ought to bring us to church. 
Too oflen, it is to be feared, we assemble there merely as critics 
on the preacher; critics on hb sentiments, his language, and his 
delivery. 9ut, such are not the dispositions which become us 
4m so serious an occasion. It is with humility, with fairness, and 
candour, with an intention to improve ourselves in piety and 
virtue, with a view to make personal application to our own cha- 
racter, that we ought to hear the word of Grod. — When we enter 
the sacred temple, let us ever consider ourselves as creatures sur- 
rounded with darkitlBss, seeking illumination from Heaven ; as 
guilty creatures, imploring forgiveness from our Judge ; as frail 
and mortal creatur^, preparing for that eternal habitation into 
which we know not how soon we are to pass. 

If with such sentiments and impressions we join in the wor- 
ship of God, and the ordinances of religion, we may justly hope 
that they shall be accompanied to us with the Divine blessing. 
It is the express precept of God, not to forsake the assembling of 
ourselves togetherA Oather together the people, men, womenj 
and children^ that they may hear, and that they may learnj and 
fear the Lord your Ood, and observe to do cUl the uxjrds of this 
law.t Enter his gates unth thanksgiving, and his courts unth 

praise. Give unto the Lord the glory due to his name, ^Thus 

bath God commanded, and he never commanded his people to 
seek his name in vain. For, where tfm or three are gathered tO" 
jgether in his name, our L(3rd hath told us that he is in the 

t 2 Corinlh. ir. 7, f ««*>• «• 35. I Deut xxxi. 12* 
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midst of them.* CM hath said, that he Imteth the gates of 
Zfion more than dU the dtvellings o/JacobA 77^ prayer qf 
the upright is his delight. Both in Uieir temporal and spiritud 
concerns, they may be most expected to prosper, who can say 
with the Psalmist in the text, Lard, I have hved the habitation 
qf thy house J and the place where thine honour dtoelleth. 
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SERMON LXIl, 



On the fashion of the world passing awat. 



The fashion of this worUpasseth away. — 1 Cor. vii. 31. 



TO use this world so as not to abuse ity is one of the most 
important, and at the same time one of the most difBcult lessons 
which religion teaches. By so many desires and passions we 
are connected with the objects around us, that our attachment to 
them is always in hazard of becoming excessive and sinful. — 
Hence religion is often employed in moderating this attachment, 
by rectifying our erroneous opinions, and instructing us in the 
proper value we ought to set on worldly things. Such was par- 
ticularly the scope of the Apostle in thiis context He is putting 
the Corinthians in mind that their time is short ; that every thing 
here is transitory ; and therefore, that in all the different occu- 
pations of human life, in weeping and rgoicingy and buying and 
possessing^ they were ever to keep in view, this consideration, 
that the fashion of this world piuseih away. The original exr 
pression imports the figure or form under which the world pre- 
sents itself to us. The meaning is, all that belongs to this 
visible state is continually changing. Nothing in human affairs 
is fixed or stable. All is in motion and fluctuation ; altering 
its appearance every moment, and passing into some new form. 
Let us meditate for a little on the serious view which is here 
given us of the world, in order that we may attend to improve- 
ments which it suggests. 

I. The fashion qf the world passeth aunty ^ as the opinions, 
ideas, and manners of men are always changing. We look in 
vain for a standard to ascertain and fix any of these; in vain 
expect that what has been approved and established for a while, 
is always to endure. Principles which were of high authority 
imoDg our ancestors are now exploded. Systems of philosophy 
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which were once universally received, and taught as infallible 
truths, are now obliterated and forgotten. Modes of living, be- 
having, and employing time, the pursuits of the busy, and the en- 
tertainments of the gay, have l>een entirely changed. They 
were the offspring of fashion, the children of a day. When 
they had run their course, they expired ; and were succeeded 
by tl^eir modes of living, and thinking, and acting, which the gloss 
of novelty recommended for a while to the public taste. 

When we read an account of the manners and occupations, 
of the studies and opinions, even of our own countrymen, in 
some remote age, we seem to be reading the history of a differ^ 
ent world from what we now inhabit. Coming downwards, 
through some generations, a new face of things appears. Men 
begin to think, and act, in a different train ; and what we call 
refinement gradually opens. Arriving at our own times, we 
consider ourselves as having widely eolai^ed the sphere of 
knowledge on every side ; having formed just ideas on every 
subject ; having attained the proper standard of manners and 
behaviour ; and wonder at the ignorance^ the uncouthness, and 
rusticity of our forefathers. But, alas ! what appears to us so 
perfect shall in its turn pass away. The next race, while they 
shove us off the stage, will introduee their favourite discoveriet 
and innovations ; and what we now admire as the height of im- 
provement, may in a few ages hence be considered as altogether 
Tude and imperfect As one wave efiaoes the ridge which the 
former bad made on the sand by the sea shore, so every sueeeed- 
iog age obliterates the-<^inions and modes of the age which 
had gone before it The/ashkm qf the world is ever passmg 
away. « 

Let us only think of the changes which our own ideas and 
opinions undergo in the progress of life. One man differs not 
more from ano&er, than the same man varies from himself in 
di&rent periods of his age, and in different situations of fortune. 
In youth, and in opulence, every tiling af^iears smiling and gay. 
We fly as on the wings of &ney ; and survey beauties wherever 
ive cast our eye. But let some more years have passed over 
oar heads, or let disappointments in the world have deprened 
our spirits ; and what a chan^ takes place ! The pleasing iUur 
sions that once shone before us ; the splendid &brics that ima- 
gination had reared : the enchanting maze in which we once 
wandered with de%ht, all vanish and are forgotten. The world 
itself remains the same, But its form, its appearance, and as- 
pect, is changed to our view ; its/ashion, as to us^ hath passed 
away, 

IL While our optnions and ideas are dius changing within, 
the condition of sU external things b^ at the same time, ever 
dianging without us, and around us. Wherever we cast our 
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eyes over the face of nature, or the monuments of art, we diaoem 
the marks of alteration and vicissitude. We cannot travel far 
upon the earth, without being presented with many a striking 
memorial of the changes made by time. What was once a flour- 
ishing city, is now a neglected village. Where castles and pa- 
laces stood, fallen towers and ruined walls appear. Where the 
magnificence of the great shone, and the mirth of the gay re- 
sounded, there, as the prophet Isaiah describes, the owl and the 
raven now dwell, thorns come up, and the nettle and the bramble 
grow in the cour/*.— — When we read the history of nations, 
what do we read but 'the history of incessant revolution and 
change? We behold kingdoms alternately rising and (ailing; 
peace and war taking place by turns ; princes, heroes, and states- 
men, coming forth in succession on the stage, attracting our at- 
tention for a little by the splendid figure they make« and then 
disappearing and foi^tten. We see the fashion of the world 
assuming aU its different forms, and, in all of them, passing 
away. 

But to historical annals there is no occasion for our having 
recourse. Let any one who has made some progress in hfe, re- 
collect pfily what he has beheld passing before him in his own 
time. We have seen our country rise triumfShant among the 
nations ; and we have seen it also humbled in its turn. We have 
Been in one hemisphere of the globe new dominions acquired, 
and in another hemisphere, our old dominions lost At home, 
vre have seen factions and parties shift through all their different 
forms ; and administrations, in succession, rise and &11. What 
were once the great themes of ei^r discussion, and political 
contest are now forgotten. Fathers recount them to their chil- 
dren as the tales of other times. New actors have come forth 
on the stage of the world. New objects have attracted the at- 
tention, and new intrigues engaged the passions of men. New 
members fill the seats of justice , new ministers the temples of 
religion ; and a new world, in short, in the course of a few 
j^ears, has gradually and insensibly risen around us. 

When from the public scene we turn our eye to our own pri- 
vate connections, the changes which have taken place in theyb- 
shionofthe world, must touch every reflecting mind with a more 
tender sensibiUty. For where are now many of the companions 
of our early years ; many of those with whom we first began the 
race of life ; and whose hopes and prospects w^re once the same 
with our own ? In recollecting our old acquaintance and friends, 
what devastations have been made by the hand of time ; On 
the ruins of our former connectioas, new ones have arisen ; new 
relations have been formed ; and the circle of thdte among whom 
we live is altogether changed firom what it once was. Compa- 
ring our present situation with our former condition of life ; 
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looking back to our father's house, and to the scenes of youth ; 
remembering the friends by whom we were trained, and the &- 
mily in which we grew up ; who but with inward emotion, re- 
collects those days of former years, and is disposed to drop the 
silent tear, when he views the fashion of the world thus alway 
passing away ! 

m. Not only our connections with all things around us 
change, but our own life, through all its stages and conditions, 
is ever passing away. How just, and how affecting is that 
image, employed in the tocred writings to describe the state of 
man, we spend our years as a tale that is told /* It is not to any 
thing great or lasting that human life is compared; not to a 
monument that is built, or to an inscription that is engraved; 
not even to a book that is written, or to a history that is recor- 
ded ; but to a ta/e^ which b listened to for a little ; where the 
words are fugitive and passing, and where one incident sue» 
ceeds and hangs, on another, till, by insensible transitions we are 
brought to the close ; a taky which in some passages may be 
amusing, m others, tedious ; but whether it amuses or fatigues, is 
soon told and soon forgotten. Thus year steals upon us aAer 
year. Life is never standing still for a moment ; but continual- 
ly, though insensibly, sliding into a new form. Infancy rises 
up fast to childhood; childhood to youth; youth passes quickly 
into manhood ; and the gray hair, and the faded look, are not 
long of admonishing us, that old age is at hand. In this course 
all generations run. The world is made up of unceasing rounds 
of transitory existence. Some generations are coming forward 
into being, and others hastening to leave it The stream which 
carries us all along, is ever flowingwith a quick current, though 
with a still and noiseless course. The dwelling place of man is 
continually emptying, and by a fresh succession of inhabitants} 
continually filling anew. The memory ofmanpasseth away like 
the remembrance of a guest who hath tarried but one night. 

As the life of man, considered in its duration, thus fleets and 
passeth away, so, during the time it lasts. Its condition is perpet- 
ually changing. It affords us nothing on which we can set up 
our rest; no enjoyment or possession which we can properly 
call our own. When we have begun to be placed in such cir- 
cumstances as we desired, and wish our lives to proceed in the 
same agreeable tenor, how often comes some unexpected event 
across to disconcert all our schemes of happiness ? Our health 
declines ; our friends die : our families are scattered ; something 
or other is not loi^ of occuring, to show us that the wheel must 
turn round ; the fashion of the world must p€iss atvay. Is there 
any man who dfoes.to look to futurity with an eye of confident 

* Ftalm 2€. 9. 
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hope; and to my, that against a year hence, he can promise 
being in the same condition of h^th or fortune as he is at 
present ? The seeds of change are every where sown in our 
state ; and the very causes that seemed to promise us security, 
are often secretly undermining it Great fame provokes the 
attacks of envy and reproach. High health gives occasion to 
mtemperance and disease. The elevation of the mighty never 
fails to render their condition tottering; and that obscurity 
which shelters the mean, exposes them, at the same time, to be-^ 
come the prey of oppression. So completely is the fashion qf 
this world made by Providence for change, and prepared for 
passing away. In the midst of this instability, it were some 
comfort, did human prosperity decay as slowly as it rises. By 
alow degrees, and by many intervening steps, it rises. But one 
day is sufficient to scatter and bring it to nought. I might 
add. 

IV. That the world itself in which we dwell, the basis of all 
Our present enjoyments, is itself contrived for change, and de- 
signed to pass away. While the generations of men come forth 
in their turns, like troops of succeeding pilgrims, to act their 
part on this globe, the globe on which they act is tottering un** 
der their feet It was once overflowed by a deluge. It is sha- 
ken by earthquakes ; it is undermined by subterraneous fires ; 
it carries many a mark of having suffered violent convulsions, 
and of tending to dissolution. Revelation informs us that there 
is a day approaching, in which the heavens shall pass away with 
a great noise^ the elements shall melt with fervent heat ; and the 
earth and the works therein shall be burnt up. When this des- 
tined hour arrives the fashion of the world shall have finally 
past away. Immortal spirits shall then look back upon this 
world, as we do at present on cities and empires, which were 
once mighty and flourishing, but now are swept from existcncoi 
and their place is no more to be found. 

I SHALL insist no longer on this representation of things. 
Enough has been said, to show that i}^<e fashion of the worlds in 
every sense, passes away. Opinions and manners, public af- 
fairs and private concerns, the life of man, the conditions of for- 
tune, and the earth itself on which we dwell, are all changing 
around us. — Is every thing, then, with which we are connected^ 
passing and transitory ? Is the whole state of man no more than 
a dream or fleeting vision ? Is he brought forth to be only the 
ehild of a day ? Are we thrown into a river where all flows, 
and nothing stays ; where we have no means of resisting thb 
current ; nor can reach any firm ground on which to rest our 
foot? — 'No, my brethren ; man was not doomed To be so unhap^ 

Sy ; nor made by his Creator so much in vain; There are thrM 
sed and permanent objects to which I must now call j^nX 
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tention, as the great supports of human constancy amidst thiff 
fugitive state. Though this world changes and passes away, vir- 
tue and goodness never change ; God never changes ; Heaven and 
immortality pass not away. 

First J Virtue and goodness never change; Let opinions and 
manners, conditions and situations, in public and in private life, 
alter as they will, virtue is ever the same. It rests on the im- 
moveable basis of Eternal Truth. Among all the revolutions 
of human things, it maintains its ground ^ ever possessing the 
veneration and esteem of mankind, and conferring on the heart, 
which enjoys it, satisfaction and peace. Consult the most remote 
antiquity. Look to the most savage nations of the eai*th. How 
wild, and how fluctuating soever the ideas of men may have 
been, this opinion you will find to have always prevailed, that 
probity, truth, and beneficence form the honour and the excel- 
lency of man. In this, the philosopher and the savage, the war- 
rior and the hermit, join. At this altar all have wcNrshipped. 
Their offerings may have been unseemly. Their notiotis of vir- 
tue may have been rude, and occasionally tainted by ignorance 
and superstition ; but the fundamental ideas of moral worth have 
ever remained the same. 

Here then is one point of stability, affected by no vi^issitudes- 
of time and life, on which we may rest Our fort* ii.ea.. may 
change, and our friends may die ; but virtue may still be our 
own ; and as long as this remains, we are never miserable. 7Y/I 
I die I will not remove my in tegrityfrom 9ne. My righteousttess 
I hold fast J and will not let it go. My heart shall not reproach ' 
me so long as I live.* He who, with the holy man of old, can 
hold this language, may with undisturbed mind survey time fly- 
ing away, life decaying, and the whole fashion of the world 
changing around him. He hath within himself, a source of con- 
solation and hope, independent of all earthly objects. Every 
terrestrial glory sparkles only for a little, with transient bright- 
ness. But virtue shines with eternal and unalterable splendour. 
It derives its origin from Heaven ; and partakes both of the lus- 
tre, and the stability, of celestial objects. It is the brightness qf 
the everlasting light ; the unspotted mirror of God, and the im- 
age of his goodness. 

In the second place, God never changes. Amidst the un- 
ceasing vicissitude of earthly things, there remains at the head 
t)f the universe an Eternal Protector of virtue, whose throne is 
established for ever. With him there is no variableness, neither 
any shadow of turning ; no inconstancy of purpose, and no de- 
cay of wisdom or of power. We know that he loved righte- 
ousness from the beginning of days, and that he will continue to: 

* .Tob, xxrii. 5, 6. 
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love it unalterably to the last Forseen by him was every re- 
volution which the course of ages has produced. All the chan- 
ges which happen in the state of nature, or the life of men, were 
comprehended in his decree. How much soever worldly things 
may change in themselves, they are all united in his plan ; they 
constitute one great system or whole, of which he is the Author; 
and which, at its final completion, shall appear to be perfect 
His dominion holds together, in a continued chain, the succes- 
sive variety of human events ; gives stability to things that in 
themselves ajne fluctuating ; gives constancy even to thejashion 
o/ the fvarld while it is passing aunty. Wherefore, though all 
things change on earth, and we ourselves be involved in the ge- 
neral mutability, yet as long as, with trust and hope, we look 
up to the Supreme Being, we rest on the rock of agts^ and are 
safe amidst every change. We possess a fortress to which we 
can have recourse in all dangers ; a refuge under all storms ; a 
dwelling-place in all generations. 

In the third and last place, Heaven and immortality pass not 
away. The fleeting scenes of this life are to be considered as 
no more than an introduction to a nobler and more permanent 
order of things, when man shall have attained the maturity of 
his being. This is what reason gave some ground to expect ; 
what revelation has fully confirmed ; and, in confirming it, ha3 
agreed with the sentiments and anticipations of the good and 
wise in every age. We are taught to believe, that what we now 
behold, is only the first stage of the life of man. We are ar- 
rived no farther than the threshold ; we dwell as in the outer 
courts of existence. Here, tents only are pitched ; tabernacles 
erected for the sojourners of a day. But in the region of eter- 
nity, ail is great, stable, and unchanging. There, the mansions 
of the just are prepared ; there, the city which hath foundations 
b built ; there is established, the kingdom which cannot be mov- 
ed. Here every thing is in stir and fluctuation ; because here 
good men continue not, but pass onward in the course of being. 
There, all is serene, steady, and orderly ; because there remain- 
eth the final rest of the people of Ood. Here, all is corrupted by 
our folly and guilt; and of course must be transient and vain* 
But there, purchased by the dcatli, and secured by the resur- 
rection, of the Son of God, is an inheritance incorruptible^ unde- 
nted, and thatfadeth not away. There reigns that tranquillity 
which is never troubled. There shines that sun which never 
sets. There flows that river of pleasures, which is always un- 
ruffled and pure. Loking fonvard to those Divine habitations, 
the changes of the present world disappear to the eye of faith ; 
and a good man becomes ashamed of suffering himself to b^ 
' dejected by what is so soon to pass away. 
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Such are the objects you ought to oppo^ to the transient 
fashion of the world ; Virtue, and God, and Heaven^ Fixinfi^ 
your regard on these, you will have no reason to complain of 

the lot of man, or the world's mutability .r The design of the 

preoeeding representation which I gave of tlie world, was not to 
indulge vain declamation; to raise fruitless melancholy; or to 
flirow an unnecessary eloud over human life : But to show the 
moderation requisite in our attachment to the world ; and at the 
0ame time, to point out the higher objects both of attention and 

consolation which religion affords. Passing and changeable 

as all human things are, among them, however, we must at pre* 
«ent act our part ; to them we must return from religious medi* 
tation. They are not below the regard of any Christian ; for 
they form the scene which Providence has appointed at present 
for his activity, and his duty. Trials and dangers they may of* 
ten present to him ; but amidst these h( will safely hold his 
course, if, when engaged in worldly afiairs, he keep in view 
those Divine objects which I have been setting before him. Le^ 
him ever retain conneotioa with Virtue, and God, and heaven. 
By them let his conduct he regulated, and his constancy sup* 
ported. Sq shall he tiae ihis vsorld without abusing it. He shall 
neither droop under its misfortunes, nor be vainly elated by its 
advantages; but though all its changes shall carry an equal 
and steady mind ; and in the end shall receive the accomplish- 
ment of the promises of Scripture, that though the tvorldpassetk 
away, and the lust thereof he that doth the urill qf God, 9/sqU 
abide for ever.* 

• \ John, ii. If. 




SERMON LXIII. 



On tranquillity of mind. 



'He that doeth these things shall never be moved. 

Psalm xv. 5. 



TRANQUILLITY of mind, or, in the words of the text, 
A mind not moved or disquieted by the accidents of life, is un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest blessings that we can possess on 
earth. It is here mentioned as the reward of the man, whose 
character had been described in this Psalm, as leading a virtu- 
ous life, and discharging his duty towards Grod and his neighbour. 
It is indeed the ultimate aim, to which the wishes of the wise 
and reflecting have ever been directed, that with a mind undis- 
turbed by anxieties, cares, and fears, they might pass their days 
in a pleasing serenity. They justly concluded that, by enjoying 
themselves in peace, they would enjoy, to the greatest advantage, 
all the comforts of life that came within their reach- 

This happy tranquillity, the multitude conceive to be most 
readily attainable by means of wealth, or at least, of an easy 
fortune ; which they imagine would set them above all tlie ordi- 
nary disturbances of life. That it has some effect for this pur- 
pose, cannot be denied. Poverty and straitened circumstances 
are often inconsistent with tranquillity. To be destitute of those 
conveniences that suit our rank in the world ; to be burdened 
with anxiety about making provision for every day which passes 
oiver our head ; instead of bringing comfort to a family who 
look op to us for aid, to behold ourselves surrounded with their 
wants and complaints, are circumstances which cannot fail to 
give much uneasiness to every feeling mind. To take measures^ 
merefore, for attaininga competent fortune, by laudable means^ 
ii wise and proper, uitire negligence of our affairs, and i 
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difference about our worldly circumstances, is, for the most 

part, the consequence of some vice, or some folly. At the 

same time, I must observe, tliat the attainment of opulence is 
no certain method of attaining tranquillity. Embarrassments 
and vexations often attend it ; and long experience has shewn, 
that tranquillity is far from being always found among the rich. 
Nay, the higher that men rise in the world, the greater degrees 
of power and distinction which they acquire, they are often the 
farther removed from internal peace. The world affords so 
many instances of miseries abounding in the higher ranks of 
life, thai it were needless to enlarge on a topic so generally 
known and admitted. 

Assuming it, therefore, for an undoubted truth, that the mere 
possession of the goods of fortune may be consistent with the 
want of inward tranquillity, we must look around for other 
more certain grounds of it. We must enquire whether any line 
of conduct can be pointed out, which, independent of external 
situation in the world, shall tend to make us easy in mind; 
shall either bestow, or aid, that tranquillity which all men de- 
sire. The remaining part of this discourse shall be employed 
in suggesting, with great plainness of speech, such directions as 
appear to me most material on this important subject. 

The first direction which I have to suggest is. that we imi- 
tate the character of the man who is described in this Psalm, as 
walking uprightly ^ working righteousness y and speaking the 
truthy as he thinketh in hts heart ; that we study to preserve a 
clear conscience, and to lead a virtuous and honourable, at least 
an inoffensive and innocent life. Of such a man only it can l)e 
said, that, doing these things, he shall never be moved. So great 
is the power of conscience over every human being, that the 
remembrance of crimes never fails to overthrow tranquillity of 
mind. Be assured, that he who defrauds his neighbour, who has 
ensnared the innocent, has violated his trust, or betrayed his 
friend, shall never enjoy within himself undisturbed quiet His 
evil deeds will at times recur to his thoughts, like ghosts rising 
up in black array before him to haunt his couch. Even the 
sense of a foolish and trifling conduct; of a life passed in 
idleness and dissipation ; by which, though a man has not been 
guilty of great crimes, he has, however, wasted his substance, 
misspent his time, and brought upon himself just reproach; 
even this, I say, is suiBcient to create much uneasiness and dis- 
quiet to the heart Let him, therefore, who wishes to enjoy 
tranquillity, study, above all things, to act an irreproachable 
part With comfort he will rest his head on his pillow at night, 
when he is conscious that throughout the day he has been doing 
his duty towards God and man ; when none of the traosactioos 
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of that day come back, in painful remembrance, to upbraid him. 
To this testimony of a good conscience, let him be able, 

In the second place, to join humble trust in the favour of God. 
As, after the best endeavours we can use, no man's behaviour will 
be entirely faultless, it i^ essential to peace of mind, that we have 
some ground for hope in the Divine mercy, that, through the 
met its of Jesus Christ, our defects shall be forgiven, and grace 
be shewn us by Heaven. This includes all the duties of faith 
and repentance that are required by the Gospel ; the faithful dis- 
charge of which duties is absolutely necessary for delivering us 
from those fears of another world, which, if not allayed, are suf- 
ficient to banish all tranquillity from the heart Our religious 
principles must at the same time be sound and pure ; and care- 
fully preserved from the taint of superstition, whose gloomy hor- 
rors, taking possession of weak and ill-informed minds, convert 
what they mistake for religion, into a source of misery. — More- 
over, it is necessary that we be able to place trust in God, not 
only as our future Judge, but as the present Grovemor of human 
affairs. So uncertain is the continuance of every cartlily comfort^ 
that he who reposes no confidence in the Supreme Disposer of 
events, must be oflen disquieted and dejected. He alone pos- 
sesses firm tranquillity, who, amidst all human vicissitudes, looks 
up, with settled trust, to an Almighty Ruler, as to one under 
whose conduct he is safe. To him alone belongs tliat happy 
priviledge, described by the Psalmist: He shall not be afraid of 
evil tidings ; his heari isjixed^ trusting in the Lord* 

I have |)oint^ out the primary and essential foundations of 
tranquillity ; virtuous conduct, good principles, and pious dis- 
positions. At the same time, a man may be both pious and vir- 
tuo.is, and yet through some defects in the management of his 
mind and temper, may not possess that happy serenity and 
self-enjoyment, which ought to be the portion of virtue and pie- 
ty. Instances of this will occur to every one who is acquainted 
with the world. We too often behold persons, whose principles, 
and w^hose moral conduct, are in the main unexceptionable, 
leading an uncomfortable life; through fretfulness of temper, 
peevishness of manners, or sullenness of disposition. There is. 
therefore, some discipline to be studied ; there are some subsidi- 
ary parts of character to be attended to, in order to give piety 
and virtue their full effect for conferring tranquillity. To the con- 
sideration of these secondary means I now proceed. Let me then 
advise you. 

In the third place, to attend to tlie culture and improvement 
of your minds. A fund of useful knowledge, and a stock of 
afiard much advantage for the enjoyment of tranqnillit)'. 

• pMlm ciiii. r. 
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I do not mean that every man must study to become deeply 
learned. The situation of many would not allow it The taste, 
and the habits of others, prevent it But what I mean is, that 
every man who wishes to lead a comfortable life should provide 
for himself, as much as he can, by means of observation, read-* 
ing, and reflecting, a large field of useful thoughts. — In a mind 
absolutely vacant, tranquillity is seldom found. The vacancy too 
often will be filled up by bad desires and passions. Whereas the 
mind of a wise man is a kingdom to itself. In his lonely, or me* 
lancholy hours, he fmds always resources within himself, to which 
he can turn for relief. As there are many occasions when exter- 
nal objects afford no pleasure, it is only by being able to rest on 
the entertainments afforded to himself by his mind, that any one 
t^n pass his days with self-enjoyment Let me recommend, fof 
the same purpose, 

In \hQ fourth place, that we be always careful to provide pro- 
per employment for our time. Regular industry and labour, 
with intervals of ease, is perhaps the state most conducive of 
any to tranquillity. If our station give no call to industry, it 
will be profitable that we study to have some end or object in 
view, to which our attention shall be directed. Relaxation, from 
intense or incessant pursuit, is requisite for comfort. But if 
relaxation degenerate into total idleness, it becomes in a high 
degree adverse to tranquillity. Every man by his nature is 
formed, more or less for action. In a mind that is entirely 
quiescent, and that has no object to put it into motion, instead 
of self-enjoyment, there will be constant languor, tediousness, 
and misery. Life stagnates in such a situation, like a pool of 
dead waters; and the man becomes a burden to himself. Vio- 
lent and dangerous pursuits, which distract and embroil those 
who are engaged in them, I cannot be understood to recommend. 
Kvery one sees how foreign these are to a state of tranquillity. 
But, in the ordinary teuour of calm and easy life, I would advise 
every one to have some end before him ; some object which shall 
bring the mind into action, and fill up the vacuities of time.—* 
Provided the object be innocent and of no unsuitable or degra- 
ding nature, it may answer this pur])Osc, though it should not 
be m itself of high importance. It is better for the mind to have 
some determinate direction given it, than to be always left float- 
ing, as it were, in empty space*. But about whatever objects 

we are employed, it is still more material to tranquillity, that, 
in the 

Fifth place, we learn to govern our passions. These are the 
most frequent disturbers of our peace. Necessary as their im- 
pulse is to give activity to the mind, yet if they are not kept in 
Bubmxlination to reason, they speedily throw all things into con- 
fusion. Such of them as belong to the malignant and unsocial 
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dass, evidently tend to produce vexation and disquiet .A^nst 
sufiering these to gain possession of the heart, admonition is 
scarcely necessary. But I must admonish you, that even those 
ivhich are accounted of innocent nature, and which therefore 
may lay hold of virtuous minds, if they obtain the entire maste- 
ry, are sufiBcient to overthrow the tranquillity of life. Let eve- 
ry one therefore, who values that tranquillity^ study to retain 
moderation and self-command, even in the midst of passions 
which have a fair and bland appearance. He will find that the 
gratification of any one of them, compensates not that perpetual 
slavery to which it will reduce him, when it becomes inordinate. 

I have farther to admonish you, that thi^ self-command ispar- 
ticularly necessary in all that relates to habitual temper. — ^Even 
where strong passions are out of the question, those slight emo- 
tions which ruffle or sour the temper, are Sufficient, by their 
frequent recurrence, to poison all self-enjoyinent. He, who 
would possess a tranquil state, must, above all things, cultivate 
calmness and gentleness of disposition. He ought especially to 
cultivate it in that society, whether domestic or social, with 
which he has most frequent intercourse. We all know, that 
^ere are thousands, who in public, and in formal cximpanies, 
i^pear to be all gentleness and sweetness, but who, at home, 
and among their nearest relations, give vent, with freedom, to 
the most harsh and peevish dispositions. Such persons are not 
likely to enjoy much real comfort For it is the daily and fa- 
miliar intercourse of life, that temper chiefly exerts its power, 
either for promoting or for disturning the tranquillity of our 
days. On occasions when men come closest together, if, instead 
of meeting in smooth contact, they rub and grate on one another, 
the feelings preduced on both sides are of the most offensive 
and displeasing kind. Nothing can be assumed as a more cer- 
tain axiom, than that he who allows either inordinate passions, 
or a cross temper, to govern him, must, though he should pos- 
sess all that flourishing fortune can bestow, be a stranger to tran^ 
quillity. 

In the sixth place, let me advise you never to expect too much 
from the world. High hopes, and florid views, are great ene- 
mies to tranquillity. When rashly indulged, they are constant- 
ly producing disappointments. Their indulgence, in the mean 
time, occasions discontent with our present situation ; and hi 
who is discontented cannot be happy. One of the first lessonlu 
both of religion and wisdom, is, to moderate our expectatiom 
and hopes ; and not to set forth on the voyage of life like men who 
expect to be always carried forward with a favourable gale. Let 
your viewiB be suited to your rank and station in the world ; and 
never soaj^ fantastically beyond them. Content yourselves with 
sober pknures, and .form your relish to theip. Be thankfial 

Voi. IT. 24 
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when you arc free fix>m pain, though you be not in the midst 
of high enjoyment Be satisfied, if the path you tread be easy 
and smooth, though it be not strewed with flowers. Human life 
admits not of continued pleasure; nor is it always rendered 
happy by great exaltation. Remember, that it is a middle re- 
gion wliich is the native station of tranquillity. It neither as* 
pires to those heights of the atmosphere where the thunder is 
formed, nor creeps always on the ground. Affect not, on every 
occasion, to put yourselves forward. Be content to retire some- 
times into the shade ; and allow others to take their proper place. 
I t will be easily seen, that I speak not now to die ambitious 
and aspiring; but to those who value tranquillity more than 
splendid appearance in the world. 

Such persons I also advise, while they expect not too much 
from the world, neither, also, to form too high expectations from 
the characters of those on whose friendship they rest, and with 
whom it is their lot to be connected, either in social or domes- 
tic relations. If you have looked for perfection any where, you 
will frnd yourself disappointed ; and the consequence of this dis- 
appointment will be, that friendship will cool, and disgust suc- 
ceed. If you wish to enjoy comfort in any of your connections, 
take your fellow-creatures as they are, and look for their imper- 
fections to appear. You know you have your own ; bear with 
those of others, as you expect that they are to bear with you. 
As no one is without his failings, few also are void of amiable 
qualities. Select for your companions, those who have the great- 
est share of such qualities; and value them accwdingly. — In a 
word, make the best of tliis world as you find it. Reckon both 
on the state of human life, and on the society of men, as mixed 
and chequered with good and evil. Carrying always in your 
eye such views of things, you will he best formed to those equal 
spirits, and that reasonable disposition of mind, which make the 
basis of tranquillity. I shall only add, as my 

Seventh^ and last, advice on this subject, to mix retreat with 
the active business of the world, and to cultivate habits of seri- 
ous thought and recollection. 1 before advised those who are 
not particularly engaged in active life, to form to themselves some 
object of pursuit, in order to furnish proper employment to time 
and thought But the great multitude of men are in a different 
situation. Industry is required of them ; business and cares 
press; and active pursuits occupy their closest attention. Ha 
who, in this situation, pours himself fortli incessantly on the 
world, cannot escape partaking much of its disturbisince and 
trouble. Amidst bustle, intrigue, and dissension, ho must pass 
many an uneasy hour. Here an enemy encounters him ; there 
a rival meets him. A suspicious friend alarms him one hour ; 
an ungrateful one provokes him the next. I do not recommend 
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that, for these reasons, he who studies tranquillity should retire 
from all public business, and forsake the haunts of men. This 
were the retreat of a monk, not of a good and a wise man. 
Tranquillity were too dearly purchased by the neglect of those 
duties which belong to a man, and a Christian. Nor indeed in 
absolute seclusion from the world, is tranquillity ever found. On 
the contrary, when the human mind is cut off from those em- 
ployments for which it was designed by Nature and Providence, 
it prejrs on itself, and engenders its own misery. Tranquillity 
is always most likely to be attained, when the business of the 
world is tempered with thoughtful and serious retreat. Coni' 
mune with your hearts on your bedy and be still. Leaving this 
world to itself, let there be seasons which you devote to your- 
selves, and to God. Reflection and meditation allay the work- 
ings of many unquiet passions ; and place us at ^fiistince from 
the tumults of the world. When the mind has cither been rufiSed 
or cast down, an intercourse with God and Heaven we fmd a 
sanctuary to which we can retreat. In the hours of contempla- 
tion and devotion, a good man enjoys himself in peace. He be- 
holds nobler objects than what wordly men can behold. He as^ 
sumes a higher character. He listens to the voice of Nature 
and of God ; and from tliis holy sanctuary comes forth with a 
mind fortified against the little disturbances of the world. Such 
habits, therefore, cannot be too much recommended to the lovers 
of tranquillity, as powerful subsidiary means for attaining that 
happy state. 

1 HAVE thus pointed out what appears to me the discipline of 
religion and wisdom for tranquillity of mind. He that doeth these 

things shall never be moved, During the early periods of life, 

vivid sensations of pleasure are the sole objects thought worthy 
of pursuit. Mere ease and calmness are despised, as the portion 
of the aged only and the feeble. Some longer acquaintance with 
the world, with its disappointed hopes and fallacious pleasures, 
teaches almost all men, by degrees, to wish for tranquillity and 
peace. But you must not imagine, that these are blessings 
which will drop on men of their own accord as soon as they be- 
gin to desire them. No : the thoughtless and the profligate will 
ever remain strangers to them. They will remain the sport of ev- 
ery accident that occurs to derange their minds, and disturb their 
life. — ^Thc three great enemies to tranquillity arc, Vice, Super- 
stition, and Idleness : Vice, which poisons and disturbs the mind 
with bad passions; Superstition, which fills it with imaginary 
teiTors ; Idleness, which loads it with tcdiousness and disgust 
It is only by following the path which eternal wisdom has 
pointed out, that we can arrive at the blessed temple of tran- 
quillity, and obtain a station there : By doing, or at least endea- 
vouring to do, our duty to God and man ) by acquiring a humble 
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trust in the mercy and iavour of God through Jesus Christ; by 
cultivating our minds, and properly employing our time and 
thoughts ; by governing our passions and our temper ; by cor- 
recting all unreasonable expectations from the world and from 
men ; and, in the midst of wordly business, habituating ourselves 
to calm retreat and serious recollection. — By such means as these, 
it may be hoped, that through the Divine blessing, our days shall 
flow in a stream as unruffled as the human state admits. The 
wicked are like the troubled sea^ when it cannot rest. But the 
work of righteousness is peace; and the effect of righteousness 
is quietness and aeswrancefor ever,* 

* Isaiab, xzzii. 17. 
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SERMON LXIV, 



On the misfortune^ of men being chargeable on 

THEMSELVES. 



ThefooUshneaa o/manperverteih his way^ and his heart fretteth 
against the Ziorrf.^PROVERBs, xix. 3. 



HOW many complaints do we hear from every quarter, of 
the misery and distress that fill the world ? in these the high 
and the low, the young and the aged, join ; and since the be- 
ginning of time, no topic has been more fertile of declamation 
than the vanity and vexation which man is appointed to suffer. 
But are we certain that this vexation, and this vanity, is alto- 
gether to be ascribed to the appointment of Heaven ? Is there 
no ground to suspect that man himself is die chief and imm6^ 
diate author of hb own sufferings ? What iife text plainly sug- 
gests is, that it is common for men to oodqplain groundlessly of 
Providence ; that they are prone to accuse Ood for the evils of. 
life, when in reason they ought to accuse themselves ; and that 
after their foolishness hath perverted their UHxy^ and made them 
undereo the consequences of their own misconduct, they impi- 
ously,^/ in heart against the Lord. This is the doctrine which 
I now propose to illustrate, in order to silence the sceptic, and 
to check a repining and irreligious spirit I shall for this end 
make some observations, first, on the external, and next, upon 
the internal, condition of man, and then conclude with such se- 
rious and uaefiil improvement as the subject will naturally sug- 
gest 

I. Let us consider the external condition of man. We find 
faim placed in a world, where he has by no means the disposal 
of the events that happen. Calamities sometimes befal the wor- 
thiest and the best, wnich it is not in their power to preventj 
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and where nothing is left them, but to acknowledge and to sub- 
mit to the high hand of Heaven. For such visitations of trial, 
many good and wise reasons can be assigned, which the present 
subject leads me not to discuss. But though those unavoidable 
calamities make a part, yet they make not the chief part, of 
the vexations and sorrows that distress human life. A multi- 
tude of evils beset us, for the source of which we must look to 
another quarter. — No sooner has any thing in the health, or in 
the circumstances of men, gone cross to their wish, than they 
begin to talk of the unequal distribution of the good things of 
this life \ they envy the condition of others ; they repine at their 
own lot, and fret against the Ruler of the world. 

Full of these sentiments, one man pines under a broken con- 
stitution. But let us ask him, whether we can, fairly and ho- 
nestly, assign no cause for this but the unknown decree of Hea- 
ven. Has he duly valued the blessing of health, and always ob- 
served the rules of virtue and sobriety ? Has he been moderate 
in his life, and temperate in all his pleasures ? If now he be 
only paying the price of his former, perhaps his forgotten in- 
dulgencies, has he any title to complain, as if he were suffering 
unjustly ? Were you to survey the chambers of sickness and 
distress, you would find them peopled with the victims of intem- 
perance and sensuality, and with the children of vicious indo- 
lence and sloth. Among the thousands who languish there, you 
would find the proportion of innocent sufferers to be small. — -^ 
You would see fiaded youth, premature old age, and the prospect 
of an untimely grave, to be the portion of multitudes who, in one 
way or other, hare brought those evils on themselves ; while yet 
these martyrs of vice and folly have the assurance to arraign 
the hard fate of man^ and Xofret against the Lord, 

But you, perhaps, complain of hardships of another kind ; of 
the injustice of the world ; of the poverty which you suffer, and 
the discouragements under which you labour ; of the crosses and 
disappointments of which your life has been doomed to be fulL-^ 
Before you give too much scope to your discontent, let me de- ^ 
sire you to reflect impartially upon your past train of life.-*— * 
Have not sloth, or pride, or ill-temper, or sinful passions, mis- 
led you often from the path of sound and wise conduct ? Have 
you not been wanting to yourselves in improving those opportu- 
nities which Providence offered you, for bettering and advan^ 
cing your state ? If you have chosen to indulge your humour 
or your taste, in the gratifications of indolence or pleasure, can 
you complain, because others, in preference to you, have ob- 
tained those advantages which naturally belong to useful labours, 
and honourable pursuits ? Have not the consequences of ^me 
fklse steps, into which your passions or your pleasures have be- 
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trayed you, pursued you throu^ mueh of your life ; tainted, 
perhaps, your character, involved you in embarrassments, or 
sunk you into neglect?  I t is an old saying, that every 

man is the artificer of his own fortune in the wond. It is cer- 
tain that the world seldom turns wholly against a man, unless 
through his own fault Oodiiness tSy in g^nenly prqfitabk unto 
all things. Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined with good 
temper and prudence, has ever been found the surest road to 
prosperity ; and where men fail of attaining it, their want of suc- 
cess is far ofteiier owing to their having deviated from that 
road, than to their having encountered insuperable bars in it — 

Some, by being too artful, forfeit the reputation of probity. 

Some, by b<'.ing too open, are accounted to fail in prudence. 

Others, by bemg fickle and changeable, are distrusted by all. 
The case commonly is, that men seek to ascribe their disap- 
pointments to any cause, rather than to their own misconduct ; 
and when they can devise no other cause, they lay them to the 
charge of Providence. Their folly leads them into vices ; their 
vices into misfortunes ; and in their misfortunes they /ret against 
the Lord. They are doubly unjust towards God. In their pros- 
perity, they are apt to ascribe their success to their own dili- 
gence, rather than to God's blessing ; and in their adversity, they 
impute their distresses to his providence, not to their own misbe- 
haviour. Whereas the truth is the very reverse of this. — Every 
good and every perfect gift cometh/rom above ; and of evil and 
misery, man is the author to himself. 

When from, the condition of individuals, we look abroad to 
the public state of the world, we meet with more proofs of the 
truth of. this assertion. We see great societies of men torn in 
pieces by intestine dissentions, tumults and civil commotions. 
We see mighty armies going forth, in formidable array, against 
each other, to cover the earth with blood, and to fill the air with 
the cries of widows and orphans. Sad evils these are, to which 
this miserable world is exposed. But are these evils, I 

' beseech you, to be imputed to God ? Was it he who sent forth 
tlaij^htering armies into the field, or who filled the peacefiil 
eity with massacres and blood ? Are these miseries any other 
than the bitter fruit of men's violent and disorderly passions ? — 
Are they not clearly to be traced to the ambition and vices of 
princes, to the quarrels of the great, and to the turbulence of the 
people ? L et us lay them entirely out of the account, in 
thinkmg of Providence ; and let us think only oixhefooliehness 
of men. Did man controul his passions, and form his conduct 
according to ttie dictates of wisdom, humanity, and virtue, the 
earth would no longer be desolated by cruelty ; and human so- 
cieties would live in order, harmony, and peace. In those 
scenes of misobief and violence which fill the world, let man be- 
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hold^ with shame, the pictures of his vic^ his ^poranoe md 
folly. Let him he humbled by the mortifying view of his own 

perverseness ; but let not his heart /rel against the Lord, 

From the external condition, let us proceed, 

II. To consider the internal state of man. It is certain that 
much disquiet and misery may be found there, although his out- 
ward condition appear undisturbed and easy. As far as this 
inward disquietude arises from the stings of conscience, and the 
horrors of guilt, there can be no doubt of its being self-created 
misery ; which it is altogether impossible to impute to Heaven^ 
But even, when great crimes and deep remorse, are not the oc- 
casions of torment, how often is poison infused into the most 
flourishing conditions of fortune, by the follies and the passions 
of the prosperous ? We see them peevish and restless ; corrupt- 
ed with luxury, and enervated by ease ; impatient of *the smal- 
lest disappointment ; oppressed with low spirits, and complain- 
ing of every thing around them. How manv Humans^ Hazaebf 
and Ilerocbf are lliere in the world, who, mm what they sufler 
within, pass their days in more vexation and misery, than they 
who undergo the hardships of poverty ? Dare such men in their 
most discontented moments, charge the providence of Heavea 
with miseries of their own procuring ? Providence had put inta 
their hands the fairest opportunity of passing their life with com- 
fort. But they themselves blasted every comfort that was of^e^ 
ed ; and verified the prediction, i\YiX the prosperity of fools shall 
destroy them'* 

As it is man's own foolishness which ruins his prosperity, we 
must not omit to remark, that it is the same cause which ag- 
gravates and embitters his advei*sity. That you suffer from the 
external afflictions of the world, may often be owing to God's 
appointment ; but when, in the midst of these, you also sufler 
from the disorders of your mind and passions, this is owing to 
yourselves ; and there are those inward disorders which add the 
severest sting to external afflictions. Many are the resources 
of a good and a wise man, under all the disasters of life. In the 
midst of them, it is .nhvays in his power to enjoy peace of mind, 
and hope in God. He may sufler ; but under suffering he will 
not sink, as long as all is sound within. But when the spirit 
has been wounded by guilt and folly, its wounds open, and bleed 
a froshj upon every blow that is received from the world. The 
mind becomes sensible and sore to the slightest injuries of for- 
tune ; and a small reverse is felt as an insupportable calamity. 

0:i the whole, the farther you search into human life, and the 
more you observe the manners and the conduct of men, you will 
bo the moro convinced of this great truth, that of the distresses 

* Prov. J. 32. 
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which abound in the world, we are the chief authors. Amonfi; 
the multitudes who are, at this day, bewailing their condition 
and lotf it will be found to hold, of far the greater part, that 
they are reapitig Ae/rwit of their own doings ; their iniquities 
are repromng them^ and their baeksKdings correcting them. 
Unattainable objects foolishly pursued, intemperate passions nour- 
ished, vicious pleasures and desires indulged, God, and God's 
holy laws forgotten ; these, these are the great scourges of the 
world ; the great causes of the life of man being so embroiled 
and unhappy. God hath ordained our state on earth to be a 
mixed and imperfect state. We have ourselves to blame for its 
becoming and insupportable one. If it bring forth nothing to us 
but vexation and vanity, we have sown the seeds of that vanity 
and vexation ; and as we have sown, we must reap. — I now pro- 
ceed to make improvement of those truths which we have been 
considering. 

In ihejirst place, let us be taught to look upon sin as the 
source of all our miseries. It may sometimes assume the gent^ 
ler names of folly, irregularity, or levity ; but under whatever 
form it appears, it always imports a deviation from that sacred 
law which ought to regulate our conduct. It is still the root that 
beareth gall and wormwood;* and in exact proportion to the 
^quantity of this poisonous weed, which we ourselves have infu- 
sed into our cup, we must expect to drink the waters of bitter^ 
ness. If ih% fooKshness qf man did not pervert his ways^ his 
heart would have no occasion to fret against the Lord. He 
would enjoy competent satisfaction in every situation of life ; and, 
under its unavoidable evils, would derive consolation from religion 

and virtue. Indeed, of every evil which we now endure, of 

those evils which we look upon to be the appointment of Provi- 
dence, as well as of others, sin is ultimately the cause ; as it was 
man's revolt from God, which gave rise originally to those evils, 
and which rendered the chastisements we undergo, in this state 
of dbcipline, necessary even for the sons of God. But at pre- 
sent, we confine our observation to those miseries of which men 
are the immediate procurers to themselves; and from them 
alone, we find sufficient reason to consider sin as the capital 
foe to man ; as the great troubler and disturber of his life. To 
Providence, then, let us look up with reverence. On sin let our 
indignation be vented ; and, what is of more consequence, against 
sin and all its approaches, let our utmost caution be employed. 
As we proceed through the different paths of life, let us accustom 
ourselves to beware of sin, as the hidden snake lurking amonjg 

* Deut xxix. 19. 
VOL. II. 25 
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the grass, from whose &tal touch we must fly in haste, if we would 
not, experience its sting. ^Too many have no just apprehen- 
sions of this danger. Fools j said the wise man, make a mock at 
sin. A fool indeed he must be, who dares to think lightly of it. 
He shews not only the depravity of his heart, but, what perhaps 
he will be more ashamed to be charged with, he shews his igno« 
ranee of the world. He shews that he knows not, he understands 
not, even his worldly interest, nor the interest and happiness of 
human society. 

In the second place, let us learn, from what has been set forth, 
one of the most awful and important of all truths, the reality 
of a Divine government exercised over the world. Blind must 
that man be who discerns not the most striking marks of it, in 
the doctrine which has been under our review. If there be a 
sceptic, who contends, that unrestrained liberty in the gratifica- 
tion of desire is given to man ; that, in the si^ht of his Creator, 
all actions are equal ; and that no rule of moral conduct hath been 
prescribed, or by any penalty enforced ; in order to confute such 
a man, we have not recourse to reasonings, but simply appeal to 
plain and obvio'.is facts. We bid him look only to the life of man ; 
and take notice how every vice is, by the the constitution of things, 
connected with misery. We bid him trace the history of any 
one, with whose conduct he had particular occasion to be acquaint- 
ed ; and observe, whether the chief misfortunes which pursued 
him were not brought upon him by his own misbehaviour. We 
bid him remark in the history of nations, whether public virtue 
has not always exalted them; and whether licentiousness and 
crimes have not paved the way for their ruin. These are testi- 
monies to the truth of religion which cannot by any sophistry be 
evaded. This is a voice, which speaks its warnings loud and 
strong to every heart 

The system upon which the Divine government at present pro- 
ceeds, plainly is, that men's own wickedness should be appoint- 
ed to correct them ; that sinners should be snared in the work of 
their hands J and sunk in the pit which themselves had digf^d ; 
that the backslider in hearf^should be filled with his own ways. 
— Of all tlie plans which could have been devised for the govern- 
ment of the world, this approves itself to reason, as the wisest 
and most worthy of God ; so to frame the constitution of things, 
that the Divine laws should in a manner execute themselves, 
and carry their sanctions in their own bosom. When the vices 
of men require punishment to be inflicted, the Almighty is at no 
loss for ministers of justice. A thousand instruments of ven- 
geance are at his command ; innumerable arrows are always in 
his quiver. But such is the profound wisdom of his plan, that 
no pccliar interposals of power are requisite. He has no occa- 
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sion to step from his throne, and to interrupt the order of na- 
ture. With that majesty and solemnity which befits Omnipo- 
tence, He pronounces, Ephraim is joined to his idols ; let him 
alone."* He leaves trans^essors to their own guilt, and punish- 
ment follows of course. Their sins do the work of justice. Thev 
lift the scourge; and with every stroke which they inflict on the 
criminal, they mix this severe admonition, that as he is only 
reaping the fruit of his own actions, he deserves all that he suffers.- 
From what has been said, I might take occasion, 

In the third place, to show the injustice of our charging Pro- 
vidence with a promiscuous and unequal distribution of its fa- 
vours among the good and the bad. That unequal distribution 
takes place in appearance only, not in reality. The whole con- 
duct of Providence sufficiently marks, which of those classes of 
men it blesses and protects. The prosperity of sinners is no 
more than a deceitful show. The great materials of happiness 
are provided for the virtuous ; and evil never fails to pursue the 
wicked. I shall close the discourse with observing. 

In thejourih and last place, the necessity which plainly arises 
from our present condition, of looking up to God for direction, 
and aid in the conduct of life. The result of the whole doctrine 
I have now delivered is, that man's happiness or misery is in a 
great measure, put into his own hands. In vain he complains 
of Providence. If his heart /ret against the Lord^ it is only be- 
cause his foolishness hath perverted his way : for on himself, and 
his own behaviour, it depends, to be free of those miseries which 
harass the wicked. — ^But. alas ! when we say, that this depends 
upon man, on what uncertain ground do we place his security ? 
Is man, when left to himself, equal to this high trust that is re- 
posed in him, this important charge that is committed to him, of 
attaining happiness, by wise and irreproachable conduct ? — Incon- 
stant as he IS in virtue, variable in his resolutions, soft and yield- 
ing in his nature to a thousand temptations ; how shall he guide 
himself through such slippery and dangerous paths as those of hu- 
man life ; where many hidden precipices surround him ; many 
false lights lead him astray ; and where the consequence of every 
step he takes may be destruction and ruin ? — 

Thankful let us be to Heaven, that in this situation, a merci- 
ful guide stretches out his hand to aid us ; that a celestial light 
shines upon us from above ; that a divine Spirit is promised 
to illuminate and strengthen us. Let us humbly request of 
Heaven, that this Spirit of the Almighty may ever be our 

Side ; never presumptuously trusting in our own wisdom, but 
tening attentively to the voice of God; and in all our ways 

• Hosea, iv. 17. 
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acknowledging him who only can direct our stqps, — ^Upon the 
whole let us hold fast the persuasion of these fundamental truths ; 
— that, in all his dispensations, God is just and good ; that the 
cause of all the troubles we suffer is in ourselves, not in Him ; 
that virtue is the surest guide to a happy life ; that he who for- 
sakes this guide, enters upon the path of death ; but that he who 
walJeetk uprightly^ uxilketh surety ; and that he who keqfeth the 
commandment, keipeth his oiansouL 



SERMON LXV. 



On IlfTEGRITT AS THE GUIDE OF LIFK.. 



The integfify if the upright shcM guide them. — ^PROVERis^ 

xi. 3. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS and sin, are, in this book of Proverbs, 
frequently contrasted with each other, and the advanti^es of 
the former displayed. The righteous man is shown to be more 
excellent than his neigfibour^ as the ways in which lie walks are 
ways of pleasantness^ while the ways cf transgressors is hard* 
Honour is represented as attending the one, while shame is the 
portion of the other. The path of the one leads to life ; that 
of the other to destruction. In the text, an advantage of right- 
eousness is specified, which is not commonly attended to, and 
which some will not readily allow that it possesses. We are 
told by the wise man, that it affords light and direction to con- 
duct, and will prove our best guide through all the intricacies 
of life. Tlie integrity qf the upright shaSl guide them ; or, as 
it is added, to the same purpose, m a foUowi^ verse, the righte- 
ousness of the perfect shall direct his way. lliere are many who 
will admit, that integrity is an amiable quality ; that it is enti- 
tled to much respect, and in most cases ought to influence our 
behaviour ; who, nevertheless, are unwilling to allow it the chief 
place in the direction of their worldly conduct They hold, that 
a certain artful sagacity, founded upon knowledge of the world, 
is the best conductor of every one who would be a successful ad- 
venturer in life ; and that a strict attention to integrity, as his 
only guide, would often lead him into danger and distress. In 
opposition to tenets of thb kind, I now purpose to shew that, 
amidst all perplexities and dangers, there is no guide we can 
choose so safe, and so successful on the whole, as the integrity 
of an upright mind ; and that, upon every trying occasion, prin- 
cijples of probity and honour will conduct a good man through 
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life with more advantage, than if he were to act upon the most 
refined system of worldly wisdom. 

It will not take much time to delineate the character of the 
man of integrity, as by its nature it is a plain one, and easily un- 
derstood. He is one who makes it his constant rule to follow the 
road of duty according as the word of God, and the voice of 
his conscience, point it out to him. 

He is not guided merely by afiections, which may sometimes 
give the colour of virtue to a loose and unstable character. The 
upright man is guided by a fixed principle of mind, which deter- . 
mines him to esteem nothing but what is honourable, and to 
abhor whatever is base and unworthy in moral conduct. Hence 
you find him ever the same ; at all times, the trusty friend, the 
afiectionatc relation, the conscientious man of business, the pious 
worshipper, the public-spirited citizen. He assi^mes no borrow- 
ed appearance. He seeks no mask to cover him ; for he acts no 
studied part ; but he is in truth what he appears to be, full of 
truth, candour and humanity. In all his pursuits, he knows 
BO path but the fair and direct one ; and would much rather 
fail of success, than attain it by reproachful means. He never 
shews you a smiling countenance, while he meditates evil against ' 
you in hb heart He never praises you among your fiiends ; 
and then joins in traducing you among your enemies. You 
will never find one part of his character at variance with ano- 
ther. In his manners, he is simple and unafiected ; in all his 
proceedings, open and consistent — Such is the man of mtegrity 
spoken of in the text. Let us now proceed to shew, in what 
manner, and with what effect, integrity serves for the guide of 
his life. 

Every one who has begun to make any progress in the 
world, will be sensible, that to conduct himself in human a£fairs 
with wisdow and propriety, is often a matter of no small di£S- 
culty. Amidst that variety of characters, of jarring disposi- 
tions, and of interfering interests, which take place among those 
with whom we have intercourse, we are frequently at a stand as 
to the part most prudent- for us to choose. Ignorant of what is 
passing in the breasts of those around us, we can form no more 
than doubtful conjectures concerning the events that are likely 
to happen. They may take some turn altogether difierent from 
the course in which we have imagined they were to run, and 
according to which we had formed our plans. The slightest in- 
cident often shoots out into important consequences, of which 
we were not aware. The labyrinth becomes so intricate, that 
the most sagacious can lay hold on no clue to guide him through 
it : He finds himself embarrassed, and at a loss how to act — 
In public and in private life, in managing our own concerns, 
and in directing those of others, the doubt started by the wise 
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man frequently occurs ; Who knaweth what is good for man in 
this Hfe f While thiM fatipied with conjecture, we remain per- 
plexed and undetermined in our choice; we are at the same 
time pulled to different sides, by the various emotions which be- 
long to our nature. On one hand, pleasure allures us to what 
is agreeable ; on the other, interest weighs us down towards what 
seems eainful. Honour attracts us towards what is splendid*; 
«ind indolence inclines us to what is easy. In the consultations 
which we hold with our own mind, concerning our conduct^ 
how often arc we thus divided within ourselves ; puzzled by the 
uncertainty of future events, and distracted by the contest of 
different inclinations ? 

It is in such situations as these, that the principle of inte- 
grity interposes to give light and direction. While worldly men 
fluctuate in the midst of those perplexities which I have described, 
the virtuous man has one Oracle, to which he resorts in every 
dubious case, and whose decisions he holds to be infallible. He 
consults his conscience. He listens to the voice of God. Were 
it only on a few occasions that this Oracle could be consulted, 
its value would be less. But it is a mistake to imagine, that 
its responses are seldom given. Hardly is there any material 
transaction whatever in human life, any important question 
that holds us in suspense as to practice, but the difference be- 
tween right and wrong will shew itself; and the principle of in- 
tegrity will, if we listen to it impartially, give a clear decision. 
Whenever the mind is divided within itself, conscience is seldom 
or never neutral. There is always one side or other to which 
it leans. There is always one scale of the balance, into which it 
throws the weight of some virtuej or some praise ; of some- 
thing that IS just and true^ lovely^ honesty and of good report. — 
These are the forms, whic'i rise to the observation of the up- 
right man. By others they may be unseen, or overlooked ; but, 
in his eye, the lustre of virtue outshines all other brightness. 
Wherever this pole-star directs him, he steadily holds his course. 

^Let the issue of that course be ever so uncertain ; let his 

fnends differ from him in opinion ; let his enemies clamor ; he 
is not moved ; his purpose is fixed. He asks but one question 
of his heart. What is the most worthy and honourable part? 
What is the part most becoming the station which he possesses, 
the character which he wishes to bear, the expectations which 
good men entertain of him ? Being once decided as to this, he 
hesitates no more. He shuts his ears against every solicitation. 
He pursues the direct line of integrity, without turning either to 
the right hand or to the left. " ft is the Lord who calleth. Him 

** I follow. Let him order what seemeth good in his sight. 

It is in this manner that the integrity of the upright acts as 
their guide.'^ 
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But 9(8, upon a superficial view, it may appear hazardous to 
place ourselves entirely under such a guide, let us now proceed 
to consider what can be said in defence of this plan of conduct, 
and what advantages serve to recommend it 

In the first place, I aflSrm, that the guidance of integrity is 
the safest under which we can be placed ; that the road in which 
it leads us is, upon the whole, the freest from dangers. Perfect 
immunity from danger is not to be expected in this life. We 
can choose no path, in which we may not meet with disappoint- 
ments and misfortunes. Our life, at the best, is a pilgrimage, 
and perils surround it. Against these perils, the men of the 
world imagine that craft and dexterity furnish the best defence ; 
and if, in any instance, they overreach the upright, they consi- 
der it as a manifest decision in favour of their plan. But, instead 
of resting on a few instances, let us take an extensive survey of 
the course of human affiiirs Lict us enquire who the persons 
are that, in all the difierent lines of life, have gone through the 
world with most success; and we shall find, that the men of pro- 
bity and honour form by far the most considerable part of the 
list ; we shall find that men of plain understanding, acting up- 
on fhir and direct views, have much oftener prospered, than men 
of the deepest policy, who were devoid of principle. How few 
are the instances of persons who, by fidelity, worth, and stead- 
fast adherence to their duty, have either lost their fortunes, or 
incumsd general displeasure, in times when human afiairs wer& 
proceeding in their ordinary train? But how numerous and 
frequent are the examples of those whose prospects have becR 
blasted, whose circumstances have been ruined, and their names 
sunk into contempt, by vice and dishonesty ? 

The man of the world aim; at higher things, and more rapid 
success, than the man of moderation and virtue. But, at the 
same time« he incurs greater risks and dangers. No calculation 
of probabilities can insure safety to him who is acting a deceit- 
ful part Amidst the unforeseen vicissitudes of the world, he 
has to dread not only disappointment to his plans, but the mise- 
ries also which detected fallacies may bring on his head. He 
walks on the edge of precipices, where a single false step may 
be fatal. He follows a wandering light, which, if it fail of 
guiding him by a short path to the palace of ambition, lands 
him in the pit, or the lake. Whereas, he who follows the gui- 
dance of integrity, walks in the high road on which the light of 
the aun shines. He sees before him the habitation of peace, to 
which his steps are directed ; and if he be longer in arriving 
at it, he is sure of neither wandering far astray, nor of meet- 
ing on his road with any forms of unusual terror. ^Let it be 

always ^remembered, that the principle of integrity which directs 
a good man, is tax from excluding prudence in the conduct of 
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life. It implies no improvident or thoughtless simplicity. On 
the contrary, it is closely connected with true wisdom. A man 
of enlarged capacity, and extensive views, is always upright 
Craft is merely the supplement of inferior abilities. It charac* 

terizes a narrow comprehension, and a little mind« ^As the 

path of int^rity is on the whole the safest path of conduct ; 
so, 

In the second place, it is unquestionably the most honourable. 
Integrity is the foundation of all that is high in character 
among mankind. Other qualities may add to its splendour ; but, 
if this essential requisite be wanting, all their lustre fades. 
Were I drawing the character of one who claimed the admira- 
tion of the world ; an<l after I had ascribed to him eloquence, 
valour, and every endowment that is most shining and captivat- 
ing, did I add, that he was a man of too much art to be trusted, 
I appeal to every one, whether, by this single stroke, the whole 
cluu^cter woidd not be sunk and degraded ? An interested and 
' crafty man may perhaps rise into influence and high station ; he 
may be a rich and a powerful, but will never be a great man. 
He may be feared, and externally honoured and courted ; but in 
the secret thoughts of men he finds no respect. We all feel, 
that magnanimous sentiments cannot dwell in the same breast 
with selfishness and deceit 

He who rests upon an internal principle of virtue and honour, 
will act with dignity and a boldness, of which they are inca- 
pable who are wholly guided by interest He is above those 
timid suspicions, and cautious restraints, which fetter and em- 
barrass their conduct That firmness which the consciousness 
of rectitude inspires, gives vigour and force to his exertions on 
every great occasion. It adds double weight to all the abilities of 
which he is possessed. It even supplies the place of those abi- 
Uties in which he is defective. They who oppose him are obli- 
ged to honour him. They look up to him with a secret awe, as 
to one who moves above them in a superior sphere ; regardless 
of their good or ill opinion, of their promise or their threat- 
enings : Eke one of those celestial luminaries which holds its 
course through its orbit, without being affected by any commo- 
tions among the elements below. Such a man is trusted, and 
relied upon, as well as esteemed, because all know where to find 
him, and upon what system he acts. He attaches friends and 
followers to himself, without courting them; and though his 
progress towards fame should be slow, and interrupted at first 
by crooked arts, it is nevertheless certain and sure. The public 
may be misled for a while, in judging of real merit; but it is 
seldom unjust at the last. As persons continue to come forward 
to view, and to act their part in trying circumstance^, tJieir- 
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<9idracters are at length fully ascertained ; and, almost always, 
rated as they deserve. How corrupt soever the world may be, 
they cannot withhold approbation from him whose conduct is 
marked by uniform int^iity and honour. Enemies he will have, 
but the public favours mm ; the multitude of men wish him suc- 
cess ; and destine him, in their thoughts, to every step of his 
preferment, before he arrives at it. 

In the third place, the plan of conduct on which the man of 
integrity proceeds, is the most comfortable ; that is, attended 
with the greatest satisfaction in a man's own mind. Amidst 
the various and perplexing events of life, it is of singular ad- 
vantage to be kept free from doubt, as to the part most proper 
to be chosen. He who consults nothing but worldly interest, 
must, upon every turn of fortune, undergo much painful sus- 
pense. He is obliged to listen with anxious ear to every whis- 
per of report ; and, upon every new as[>ect which the face of 
affairs assumes, must study how to place himself in a new pos- 
ture of defence. But the man of principle is a stranger to these 
inward troubles. His time is not lost, nor his temper fretted, 
by long and anxious consultations. One light always shines 
upon him from above. One path, the path of integrity, alway 

opens clear and distinct to his view. ^But this is not his only 

advantage, to be freed from embarrassment, by having placed 
himself under the charge of one constant guide. He is also 
rewarded with the sense of having chosen his guide well and 
wisely. He is delivered from all inward upbraidings, from all 
misgivings of mind, from all alarms founded on the dread of 
discovery and disgrace. A good conscience enables him to 
look back on the part which he has acted, with satisfaction ; 
and to look forward to the issue which it may bring, without 
concern. It is in the case of one issue only, that the man who 
acts from worldly interest can enjoy satisfaction ; that is, when 
his designs tiave succeeded according to his wish. But it is the 
felicitv of the man who acts under the direction of integrity, 
that, in every issue, he has something to comfort him. Though 
success has failed him, the consolation remains of having done 
his duty, and studied to approve himself to God. 

This reference of all his actions to Divine approbation, fur- 
nishes another source of satisfaction and peace. He looks up, 
with pleasing hope, to a Protector in the Heavens, who loveth 
righteousness y and whose countenance beholdeth the upright. 
The man of worldly wisdom is conscious of having no title to the 
iavbur of that high administration which rules the universe. By 
quitting the path of righteousness, he has left that straight road, 
in which God had appointedniim to walk. He has taken the di- 
rection of his way to himself, and chosen to be his own guide 
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and master. To his own abilities, therefore, such as they are^ 
he must trust ; and is (jeeome wholly responsible for the issue 
of his conduct But the man of virtue hath committed his voay 
to the Lord. He follows the divine signal. He co-operates 
\yith the Divine purpose. The power which sways the universe, 
is engaged on his side. By natural consequence, he has ground 
to expect that any seeming disappointments which he may now 
incur, shall be over-ruled at the end to some salutary effect. 
Hence that peace of God keeping the hearty to which worldly 
men are strangers. Hence a degree of firmness and resolution 
ia conduct, which it is impossible for them to possess. Especial, 
ly when we add. 

In the fourth and last place, that he who thus pursues a 
course of integrity, has always in his view the prospect of im- 
mortal rewards. That surely is the wisest direction of conduct^ 
which is most amply recompensed at last But what recompense 
can worldly wisdom bestow, comparable to what is promised by 
the gospel to them who, by patient continuance in wett-doing^ 

look for glory J honour y and immortality, ^The recompense 

indeed is distant, but the hope of it is present ; and hope is one 
of the most powerful principles of human action. Let a man be 
firm m the belief that he is acting under the immediate protec- 
tion of Heaven, and that through all eternity he shall be reward- 
ed for what he now performs ; and as far as this belief is preva- 
lent, his conduct will be steady and determined. Wherever re- 
ligion directs him to hold his course, he will advance with intre- 
pidity. He will submit to restraints without reluctance. He 
will meet dangers without fear. To every motive which reason 
suggests in favour of virtue, the hope of life eternal adds super- 
natural strength. — ^Accordingly, in the behaviour of many holy 
men, under the most trying circumstances of distress, we behold 
this efikct eminently exemplified. It appears, with much lustre, 
in the spirited and magnanimous sentiments of the Apostle Paul, 
when he had the prospect of death before him. Behold I go 
hound in the spirit to Jerusalem^ not knowing the things that 
^hall befall me there, save that the Holy Crhost witnesseth 
that bonds and afflictions abide me. But none of these things 
move me; neither count I my l\fe dear unto my self , so that 
I may finish my course with joy.* I am now ready to be 
offeredy and the time of my departure is at hand, I have 
fought a good fight; I have finished my course; I have kept 
the faith. Hemxforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give . 
me at that day.\ 

• Acts, M. 22, 2.3, 24, t 2 Timothy, iv 6^ r, 8, 
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Thus I have endeavoured to shew ia what manaer the integ- 
rity qfthe upright guidts them ; and what the advantages are, 
of placing ourselves under its guidance. If it be the line of safe- 
ty, or the line of honour, which we choose to pursue ; if we con- 
sult our present comfort, or look forward to future rewards ; lA 
all these respects, the course which integrity points out is by far 
the most eligible. 

It is a great recommendation of the guidance offered to us by 
integrity, that it is easily understood by all men. Plans of world- 
ly policy are deep and intricate ; and experience shows how o^ 
ten the ablest persons are mistaken in the measures which they 
adopt for carrying them on. But when men's intentions are faur 
and upright, it will be found, that a moderate share of understand- 
ing: and attention is all that is requisite, for conducting themselves 
with safety and propriety. Providence never intended, that the 
art of living happily in this world should depend on that deep 
penetration, that acute sagacity, and those refinements of thought, 
which few possess. It has dealt more graciously with us ; and 
made happiness to depend on uprightness of intention, much more 
than on extent of capacity. For the most part, the first senti- 
ment which strikes a good man, concerning what he ought, or 
ought not to do, b the soundest, and su^;ests the best and wis- 
est counsel. When he hesitates, and begins to deliberate how 
far his duty, or his honour, can be reconciled to what seems his 
interest, he is on the point of deviating into a dangerous path. 
At the same time, it is of great consequence, that he who seeks 
to surrender his conduct to the direction of integrity should be 
well q)prized of what true integrity requires. Let him guard 
against burdening conscience unnecessarily ; lest a superstitious 
regard to trifles lead him to relax in mattersof higher obligation. 
Let him avoid minute scrupulosity, on the one hand. Let him 
keep at a distance from loose casuistry, on the other. But when 
he is satisfied that his conscience has been well informed, let him, 
without wavering, adhere to its dictates in the whole of his con- 
duct This will prove the truest wisdom both for this world and 
the next. — ^For he who walketh uprightly, walkoth surely. 
The path qf the just is as t/ie shining light : And it shall shine 
7M)re and more unto the perfect day. 
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'Shall we receive goad at the hand of Godj and shall tOe 
not receive evil? — Job, ii. 10. 



FEW subjects of religious exhortation are of more gene- 
ral concern, than those which respect the distresses incident to 
human life. For no society, no family, no person, can expect 
to be long exempted from them; and when we speak of the 
prosperous, we can only mean those who are more rarely sub- 
ject to them than others. Now, under those distresses, religion 
performs two offices : it teaches us how we ought to bear them ; 
and it assists us in thus bearing them. Materials for both are 
found in the words of the text, which contain a sentiment so na- 
tural and just, as to carnr conviction to every reasonable mind. 
They were the words of Job, at a time when, to his other cala- 
mities, this domestic aflUction was added, that one who ought to 
have assauged and soothed his sorrows, provoked his indignation 
by an impious speech. TTiou specUcest^ Job replies, as one qfthe 
foolish women speakeih : What f shall toe receive good at the 
hand of Chd, and shall we not receive evilf Three instructions 
naturailly arise from the text : First, that this life is a mixed state 
of good and evil : Secondly, That both the goods and the evils 
in it proceed from God : And, thirdly. That there are just rea- 
sons for our receiving with patience ^e evils of life, from the 
same hand which bestows its goods. 

I. This life is a mixed state of good and evil. This is a 
matter of fact, which will be denied by none, and on which it 
is not neces<iary to bestow much illustration. It is evident to 
the slightest inspection, that nothing here is unallayed and pure. 
Every man's state is chequered with alternate griefs and joys, 
disappointment and success. No condition is altogether stable. 
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No life preserves always the same tenor. The vicissitades of 
the world sometimes bring forward the afficted into more com- 
fortable circumstances ; and often trouble the joy of the prosper- 
ous. This is the train in which human affairs have ever been 
found to proceed ; and in which we may expect them always to 
go on. 

But though this be universally admitted in speculation, and of- 
ten confessed in discourse, the misfortune is, that few think of ap- 
plying it to their own case. The bulk of mankind discover as 
much confidence in prosperity, and as much impatience under 
the least reverse, as if Providence had first given them assur- 
ance that their prosperity was never to change, and afterwards 
had cheated their hopes. Whereas, what reason ought to tetch 
us, is to adjust our mind to the mixed state in which we find 
ourselves placed ; never to presume, never to despair ; to be 
thankful for the goods which at present we enjoy, and to expect 
the evils that may succeed. — ^Thou hast been admitted to par- 
take of the feast of life. Its good things are distributed, in va- 
rious portions, among tlie ^ests. Thou hast had thine allotted 
share. Complain not, when thy portion is removed. It b not 
permitted to any one, to remain always at the banquet 

II. We are taught by the text, that both the goods and the 
evils which compose this mixed state, come fix>m the hand of 
€rod. A little reflection may convince us, that, in God's world, 
neither good nor evil can happen by chance. If there were any 
one moment, in which God quitted the reins of the universe, and 
suffered any power to interfere with his administration, it is evi* 
dent, that, from that moment, the measures of his govern- 
ment must become disjointed and mcomplete. He who governs 
all things, must govern continually ; and govern the least things 
as well as the greatest He never slumbers^ nor sleeps. There 
are no void spares, no broken plans, in his administration ; no 
blessings that drop upon us without his intention ; nor any cros- 
ses that visit us, unsent by him. lam the Lord, and there is 
none else, I form the light, and create darkness, I makepeace, 
and create evil. I the Lord do cdl these things* 

How it has come to pass, that this life should contain such a 
mixture of goods and evils, and that the mixture too should be 
of God's appointment, gives rise to a difficult enquiry. For how 
can any thing but what is good, proceed from the God of love ? 
Can darkness issue from the source of light ? or can it be any 
satisfaction to the Father o/ mercies, to behold the sorrows of 
creatures whom he has made ? — Here there was room for much 
perplexity, till revelation informed us, that the mixture of evils 
m man's estate is owing to man himself. Had he coatinued ae 

» I»iiah, xlv. 6, T. 
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Grod orig;inalIy maHe him, he would have received nothing but 
good from his Creator. His apostacy and corruption opened the 
gates of the tabernacle of darkness. Misery issued forth, and has 
ever since pursued him. In the present condition of his nature, 
that misery is partly punishment, partly trial. He is become in- 
capable of bearing unintemipted prosperity ; and, by the mixture 
of evils in his lot, merciful designs are carried on for his im- 
provement and restoration. 

What the text leads us at present to consider is, the effect that 
will follow from imitating the example of Job, and referring to 
the hand of the Almighty, the evils which we suffer, as well as 
the goods which we enjoy. Such a reference of the distressful 
events of our life to the appointment of Heaven, not only is 
a duty which piety requires, but tends also to mitigate distress, 
and to suggest consolation. For to dwell, as is too commonly 
done, upon the instruments and subordinate means of our trou- 
ble, IS frequently the cause of much grief, and much sin.- 
When we view our sufferings as proceeding merely from our fel- 
low-creatures, the part which they have acted in bringing them 
upon us, is often more grating than the suffering itself. The un* 
reasonableness, perhaps, of an enemy, the treachery of a friend, 
the ingratitude or insolence of one whom we had much obliged, 
add weight to a load laid upon us by means so provoking. The 
thoughts of their malignity, or of our own neglect in guarding 
against it, serve to poison the sore. Whereas, if, instead of look- 
ing to men, we behold the cross as coming from God, these ag- 
gravating circumstances would eflect us less ; we wbuld feel no 
more than a proper burden ; we would submit to it more patiently ; 
and many resources would open to us, as shall in a little be 
shewn, from thinking of the hand that lays it on. Had Job, 
when dispoiled of all his substance, thought of nothing but the 
' Chaldeans and Sabeans who robbed him, with what violent pas- 
sions would he have been transported, and with what eager de- 
sires of revenge tormented? Whereas, considering them as 
rods and instruments only in the divine hand, and receiving the 
correction as from the Almiriity himself, the tumult of his mind 
subsided ; and with respectful composure he could say, TTie Lord 
gave ; and the Lord hath taken away : Blessed be the name 
qf the Lord.' This leads me, 

lU. To consider the last, and most important instniction, ari- 
sing from the text ; namely, that there are many reasons why we, 
who receive ^ood from the hand of God, should receive with pa?* 
tience the evils which he is pleased to inflict. This is strongly 
conveyed by that interrogatory form of speech, in which the sen- 
timent of Job is expressed : TfTiat ? shall we receive good at the 
hand of Gody and shall we not receive evil? In order to unfold 
ill that is contained in this appeal made to every man's ccviscieACet 
let us consider. - jJj 
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In ihe first place, that the good things which God has bestow- 
ed, aflford sufficient evidence for our believing, that the e^nls 

which he sends, are not causelessly or wantonly inflicted. Did 
we live in a world which bore the marks of a malicious or cruel 
>vemor, there might be reason for distrusting every step of 

lis conduct. But in the world which we inhabit, we behold, 
on the contrary, plain marks of predominant goodness. We 
behold the structure of the universe, the order of nature, the 
ge>ieral course of Providence, obviously arranged with a bene- 
volent regard to the welfare of men. All the art and contrivance 
of which the divine works are full, point to this end ; and the 
more they are explored, create the firmer belief, that the good- 
ness of the Deity gave rise to the system of creation. ^What 

is the conclusion to be thence drawn, but that, in such parts of 
the divine administration as appear to us harsh and severe, the 
same goodness continues to preside, though exercised in a hidden 
and mysterious manner. 

Let me desire you to consider, whether, if some powerful 
friend had placed you in an opulent and comfortable station, and 
in the general conduct of your afiairs, had discovered the most 
disinterested kindness, you would not ascribe any occasional 
discouragements you received, to some unknown reason or cause, 
rather than to his unfaithfulness or cruelty ? Ought not the ex- 
perience which we have had, and the discovery which all nature 
^ords, of the divine goodness, to lead us to put alike construction 
on the evils which we sufier from a hand that hath so frequently 

loaded us with good ? Have we forgotten, in the midst of our 

complaints, who brought us into the light of day ; who watched 
over our helpless infancy ; who reared our growing childhood ; 
and, through ten thousand surrounding dangers, has been our 
protector and guardian until this day ? How oflen has he rescued 
us from sickness and death, and made our hearts glad with unex- 
pected comforts ? Now, that some cloud is throwti over our pros- 
perity, or some blessing withdrawn, in which for a time we had 
rdoiced, can we imagine that there is no good cause for this change 
of his proceeding? Shall we suspect that his nature is entirely 
altered ? Hath God forgotten to be gracious ? Hath lit in anger 
shut up his tender mercies ! No ; let us say with the Psalmist, 
7%w is my infirmity ; but I will remember the %Dorks qftJie Lord, 
I will remember the years of the right hand of the Most High.^ 
One signal work of the Most High, at least, let us remember, and 
rejoice in the remembrance of it; even that final remedy which 
he has provided for all the evils occasioned by sin, in the redemp- 
tion of the world accomplished by Jesus Christ He who spared 
not his own Son^ but delivered him up for us all, will he,. 

• Psalm Ixxvii. 9, 10. 
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in any case, wantonly afflict the children of men with superfluous 
and unnecessary sorrows ? Is not tiiis a proof so satisfactory, so 
express and demonstratiye, of the gracious purposes of God, as 
should dispose us to take in good part every thing which pro- 
ceeds from him ? Consider, 

In the sec&nd place, that the good things we receive from God 
are undeserved, the evils we suffer are justly merited. Every 
reasonable person must feel the weight of this consideration, for 
producing patience and submission. For, though to suffer at 
any rate oe grievious, yet to suffer unjustly is doubly galling. 
Whereas, when one receives a mixed portion, whereof the goods 
are above his deserts, and tlie evils below his deserts, to complain, 
in such a case, is unreasonable ; there is more ground for being 
thankful. All, it is true, have not deser\'ed evil equally. Yet 
all of us deserve it more or less ; and to merit good at tlie hand 
of the Lord, i» what none of us can pretend. At the best, we 
arc but unprofitable servants. Even this is more than we are 
entitled to claim. For if God were to enter into judgment with 
us, who could stand before him ? who could justify himself in his 
sight ? When the most inoffensive compare their conduct with 
God's holy law; when they reflect upon the duties they have 
omitted, and the actual guilt they have contracted, they will find 
more reason to accuse themselves, than to complain of the divine 
chastisement. Whatever innocence any of us may plead, nay^ 
whatever merit we may claim, with respect to men and the 
world, we suffer no more than what we deserve from the Gover- 
nor of the world ; and of his displeasure, we know that the wrath 
of man is no other than the instrument 

Not only all of us have done evil, but what ought to be par- 
ticularly attended to, God has a just title to punish us for it— - 
Although a man know that he deserves punishment, yet he will 
not allow every one to inflict it A child will submit to his pa- 
rents, a servant to his master, a subject to the magistrate, when 
he would not bear correction from another hand. But no pa- 
rent can have so complete a right to authority over his children, 
no master over his servants, no magistrate over his subjects, as 
the Almighty hath over us. When we were born, we brought 
nothing with us into God's word. During our continuance in 
it, we have lived on the good things which God has pleased to 
lend us ; and of which, God and our own conscience know that 
wc have made but a sorry improvement When he thinks pro- 
per to take any of them away, no wrong is done us ; for they 
were not ours. To have enjoyed them so long, was a favour. 
To enjoy them always was what we neither deserved, nor had 
any title to expect 

In the third place, the good things which at different times we 
Jiave received and enjoyed, are much greater than the evil^ 
VOL. II. 27 
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which we suffer. Of this fact, I am sensible it will be difficult 
to persuade the afflicted. But would they vfeijrh, in a fair ba- 
lance, the whole of their circumstances, they would find it true. 
Whatever persons feel at the present, makes so strong an im- 
pression upon them, as very common to obliterate the memory 
of all the past When one is impi^essed with some painful dis- 
ease in his body, or wrung with some sore distress of mind, 

every former comfort, at that moment, goes for nothing. 

Life is beheld in all its gloom. A dark cloud seems to hang 
over it ; and it is reviled, as no other than a scene of wretch- 
edness and sorrow. But this is to be unjust to human life, as 

well as ungrateful to its author. I-.et me only desire you to 

think how many days, how many months, how many years, 
you have passed in health, and ease, and comfort ; how many 
pleasurable feelings you have had ; how many friends you have 
enjoyed ; how many blessings, in short, of different kinds you 
have tasted ; and you will be forced to acknowledge, that more 
materials of thanksgiving present themselves, than of lamenta- 
tion and complaint ^These blessings, you will say, are past 

But though past, ought they to bo e^ne from your remen.brance ? 
Do they merit no place, in the comparative estimate of the goods 
and evils of your state? Did you, could yon evpeot, that, in 

this mutable would, any temporal joy was to last for ever ? 

Has gratitude no influence, to form your minds to a calm acqui- 
escence in your benefactor's appointments ? What can he more 
reasonable than to say, " Having in former times received " so 
^^ many good things from the hand of God, shall I not now, 
^^ without murmuring, receive the few evils which it pleases him 
" to send." 

In the /burih place, not only the goods of life are, upon the 
whole, greater than its evils ; but the evils which we suffer are 
seldom, or never, without some mixture of good. As there is 
no condition on earth of pure unmixed felicity, so there is none 
so miserable, as to be destitute of every comfort. Entire, and 
complete misery, if ever it take place, is of our own procuring, 
not of God's sending. None but the most gross and atrocious 
sinners can be in such a situation, as ta discover no ray of relief 
or hope. In the onlinary distresses of life, it is generally our 
own folly and infirmity which, upon the loss of some one bles- 
sing that we had highly prized, deprives us of satisfaction in all 
other things. Many of our calamities arc purely imaginary, 
ar.d self-created ; arising from rivalship or competition with 
others, and from false opinions of the importance of objects, to 
which custom and fashion have annexed an ideal value. Were 
these mistaken opinions once corrected by reason, the evil would 
disap])ear and contentment would resume its place. With res- 
pect to those calamities which are inflicted by Grod, his Provi- 
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dence has made this wise and merciful .constitution, that after 
the first shock, the burden by degrees is hghtened. Time brinp^s 
a gentle and powerful opiate to all misfortune. What is very 
viuienty cannot last long ; and what lasts long, we become accus- 
tomed to bear. Every situation that is permanent, at length is felt 
to be tolerable. The mind accommodates itself to it ; and by de» 
grees regains its usual tranquillity. Hence the greatest part of the 
evils of life are more terrible in the previous apprehension, than in 
the actual Useling ; and it seldom happens but, in one corner or other, 
something is found on which the mind can lay hold for its relief. 

How many, for instance, do we behold around us, stt-aitened 
in their worldly circumstances, and yet fmding the means to live 
cheerfully, with poverty and peace in the same habitation ? If 
we are deprived of friends whom we tenderly loved, are there 
not still so.ne remaining, from whom we may expect much com- 
fort ? If our bodies are afflicted with sore disease, have we not 
I'eason to be thankful that our mind continues vigorous and en- 
tire ; that we are in a situation to look around us for whatever 
can afibrd us ease ; and that, after the decay of this frail and 
mouldering tabernacle, we can look forward to a hofise not made 
with handa, etertialin the heavens? —In the midst of all distress 
ses, tliere remains to every sincere Christian, that mixture of 
pure and genuine consolation, which springs from the promises 
and hopes of the gospel. Consider, I beseech you, what a sin- 
gularly happy distinction this makes in your situation, beyond 
tlic slate of those who, under the various troubles of life, arc lefl 
without hope^ and without God in the worid ; without any thing 
to look to, but a train of unknown causes and accidents, in which 
they see no light nor comfort. — ^Thank the Father of mercies, 
that into all the evils he sends he infuses this joyful hope, that the 
sufferings of the present time are not worthy to be compared with 
the glofry that shall he revealed in the end, to the virtuous and 
good. 

In the,/^M and last place, as the evib which we suffer arc 
thus alleviated by a mixture of good ; so we have reason to be- 
lieve, that the evik themselves are, in many respects, good. — 
When borne with patience and dignity, the) improve and enno- 
ble our character. They bring into exercise several of the man- 
ly and heroic virtues ;« and, by the constancy and fidelity with 
which we support our trials on earth, prepare us for the high- 
est rewards in heaven. — It has always been found, that the pre- 
sent constitution of human nature cannot bear uninterrupted 
prosperity, without being corrupted by it. The poisonous weeds 
which spring up in that too luxuriant soil, require the hand of 
adversity to exterpiate them. It is the experience of sorrow and 
distress that subdues the arrogance of pride, tames the violence 
of passion, softens the hardness of the selfish heart, and human- 
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izes the temper to feel for the woes of others. Many have had 
reason to say, that ii was gpod/or (hem to be afflicted,* When 
men take the timbrel and the harp, and rejoice at the sound of 
the organ, they are apt to say unto God, Depart from us for we 
desire not the knowledge of thy ways. What is the. Almighty 
that we should serve him ? But wfien they are holden in cords of 
affliction, then he sheweth them their work and their transgress 
sions that they have exceeded. He openeth also their ear to dis- 
cipline and commandeth that they return from iniquity A Is his 
case to be deplored as highly calamitous, who, by forfeiting some 
transient enjoyments of the world, purchases lasting improvement 
in piety ana virtue, and exchanges a few of the good things of this 
life for the better things of another ? 

Influenced by such considerations as these, let us \oclk up 
with reverence to the great Disposer of events ; and under any 
distress with which he is pleased to visit us, let us utter no 
other voice but this ; ShaU we receive good at the handofGod. 
and shall u)e not receive evtV^-r— Men are too often ingenious in 
making themselves miserable, by aggravating to their own fan- 
cy, beyond bounds, all the evils which they endure. They com- 
pare themselves with none but those whom they imagine to be 
more happy ; and complain that upon them alone has fallen the 
whole load of human sorrows. Would they look with a more 
impartial eye on the world, they would see themselves surroun- 
ded with sufferers ; and find that they are only drinking out of 
tliat mixed cup which Providence has prepared for us all. ^^ I 
** will restore your daughter again to life," said the Eastern 
sage to a Prince who grieved immoderately for the loss of a be- 
loved child, " provided you are able to engrave on her tomb the 
" names of three persons who liave never mourned." The prince 
made inquiry after such persons ; but found tlic inquiry vain and 
was silent 

To every reasonable person, who retains the belief of religi- 
ous principles, many alleviating circumstances, and many argu- 
ments for patience, will occur under every distress. If we rest 
on this firm persuasion, that there is a wise and just Providence 
which disposes of all events, we shall have reason to conclude, that 
nothing happens to us here without some good design. Trusting 
that a happy termination shall at last arrive to the disorders of our 
present state, we shall be enabled, amidst all the varieties or for- 
tune, to preserve that equanimity which befits Christians, and un- 
der every trial to say, // is the Lord; let him do what seemetli 
good in his sight. 

* Ps ilm cxix. 71, t Jol>i xxi. l^.— sxx?]. 8. 
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On friendship. 



Thills own friend^ and thy father's friend forsake not. 

Proverbs, xxvii. 10. 



WHATEVER relates to the behaviour of men in their soci- 
al character is of great importance in religion. The duties 
which spring finom that character, form many branches of the 
great law of charity, which is the favourite precept of Christian- 
ity. They, therefore, who wonld separate such duties from a 
religious spirit, or who at most treat them as only the inferior 
parts of it, do a real injury to religion. They are mistaken 
friends of piety, who, under the notion of exalting it, place it in 
a sort of insulated corner, disjoined from the ordinary affairs of 
the world, and the connections of men with one another. On 
the contrary, true piety influences them all. It acts as a vivifying 
spirit, which animates and enlivens, which rectifies and conducts 
them. It is no less friendly to men than zealous for the honour 
of God ; and by the generous affections which it nourishes, and the 
beneficent influence which it exerts on the whole of conduct, is 
fully vindicated from every reproach which the infidel would 
throw upon it — In this view, I am now to discourse on the nature 
and duties of virtuous friendship, as closely connected with the 
true spirit of religion. It is a subject which the inspired philoso- 
pher, who is the author of this book of Proverbs, has thought 
worthy of his repeated notice ; and in many passages has bestowed 
the highest eulogiums on friendship among good men. •^s oint- 
ment and perfume rejoice the hearty so doth the sweetness of a 
man^s friend by hearty counsel As iron sharpeneth iron^ so a 
man sharpeneth the countenance of his friend. Make sure of 
thy friend ;for faithful are the wounds of a friend. A friend 
loveth at all times^; and a brother is born for adversity. There 
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is a friend that sti$keth closer than a brother. Thine own 
friend, and thy father* s friend,, it is said in the texiyforsake not, 

I MuaT begin the subject, by observing, that there are among 
mankind friendships of different kinds, or at least, connections 
which assume that name. When they are no more than confed- 
eracies of bad men. they ought to be called conspiracies rather 
than friendships. Some bond of common interest, some league 
against the innocent and unsuspecting, may have united the.n for 
a time. But they are held together only by a rope of sand. At 
bottom they are all rivals, and hostile to one another. Their 
friendship can subsist no longer than interest cements them. Eve- 
ry one looks with a jealous eye on his supposed friend ; and 
watches the firet favourable opportunity to desert, or to betray. 

Friendships too there are of a different kind, and of a more 
respectable nature, formed by the connection of political f.ar- 
ties. It is not, perhaps, on selfish or crooked designs that 
such friendships are originally founded. Men have been asso- 
ciated together, by some public interest, or general cause, or for 
defence against some real or imagined danger ; and connections 
thus formed, often draw men into close union, and inspire for 
a season no small degree of cordial attachment. When upon 
just and honourable principles this union is founded, it has pro- 
ved, on various occasions, favourable to the cause of liberty and 
good order among mankind. At the same time, nothing in more 
ready to be abused than the name of public spirit, and a public 
cause. It is a name, under which private interest is often shel- 
tered, and selfish designs are carried on. The unwary are id- 
lured by a specious appearance ; and the heat of faction usurps 
the place of the generous warmth of friendship. 

It is not of such friendships, whether of the laudable or the 
suspicious kind, that I am now to discourse; but of private 
friendships, which grow neither out of interested designs nor 
party zeal ; but which How from that similarity of dispositions, 
that corresponding harmony of minds, which endears some per- 
son to our heart, and makes us take as much part in his circum- 
stances, fortunes, and fate, as if they were our own. The sovl of 
Jonathan was knit with the soul of David ; and Jonathan loved 
him as his own soul* Such friendships certainly are not unreal ; 
and, for the honour of human nature, it is to be hoped, are not 

altogether unfrequent, among mankind. Happy it is, when 

they take root in our early years ; and are engrafted on the in- 
genuous sensibility of youth. Friendships, then contracted, re- 
tain to the last a tenderness and warmth, seldom possessed by 
friendships that are formed in the riper periods of life. The re- 
membrance of ancient and youthful connections melts every hu- 

* 1 Samuel, x?iii. X. 
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man heart ; and the dissohition of them is, perhaps, the most 

painful feeling to which we are exposed here below. ^But at 

whatever period of life friendships are formed, as Ions; as they 
continue sincere and affectionate, they form, undoubtedly, one of 
the greatest blessings we can enjoy. By the pleasing communi- 
cations of all our sentiments which they prompt, they are just- 
ly said to double our pleasures and to divide our sorrows. They 
give a brierhtcr sunshine to the gay incidents of life ; and they 
enlighten the gloom of its darker hours. Ji faithful friend^ it 
is justly and beautifully said, by one of the Apocryphal writers^ 
is the medicine oflife,^ A variety of occasions happen, when to 
pour forth the heart to one whom we love and trust, is the chief 
comfort, perhaps the only relief, we can enjoy. Miserable is he 
who, shut up within the narrow inclosure of selfish interest, has 
no person to whom he can at all times, with full confidence, ex- 
pand his soul. 

Since cordial friendship is so great a blessing to human life, 
let us proceed to consider what duties it requires, and by what 
methods it may be cultivated to most advantage. The fundament- 
al qualities of tnie friendship are, constancy and fidelity. With- 
out these material ingredients it is of no value. An inconstant 
man is not capable of friendship. He may perhaps have affec- 
tions which occasionally glow in his heart ; which excite fond- 
ness for amiable qualities ; or connect him with seeming attach- 
ment to one whom he esteems or to whom he has been obliged. 
But after these feelings have lasted for a little, either fancied in- 
terest alien t -s him, or some new object attracts him ; and he is 
no longer the same person to those whom he once loved. A man 
of this inconstant mind cannot be said to have any mind at all. 
For where there is no fixedness of moral principle, occasional 
feelings are of no value ; mind is of no effect; and with such per- 
sons it is never desirable to have any connection. Where con- 
stancy is wanting there can be no fidelity, which is the other basis 
of friendship. For all friendship supposes entire confidence and 
trust ; supposes the seal of secrecy to be inviolable ; supposes pro- 
mises and engagements to be sacred \ and no advantage of our 
own to be pursued, at the expense of our friend's honour. An 
inconstant man is despicable. A faithless man is base. 

But supposing neither constancy nor fidelity to be altogether 
wanting, still however friendship is in hazard of suffering from 
the follies, and unreasonable humours, to which all of us are lia- 
ble. It is to be regarded as a tender plant in an unfavourable 
soil, which, in order to its flourishing, requires to be reared and 
nursed with care. The following directions may he of use for 



* Eccletiuticiis, vi. 16 
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promoting its cultiration, and preseiring it from whatever mi^ 
Ik; apt to blast and \7ither it 

Is the first place, let me advise yOU not to expect perfisction 
in any with whom you contract friendship. It holds m general 
with respect to all wordly pursuits, that the more moderate our 
expectations are, they are likely to be the more successfuL If 
in any situation of life, we hope to possess complete happiness, 
we may depend on receiving mortifications. If, in any person, 
we trust to find nothing but perfection, \ve may be assured that, 
on longer acquaintance, we shall meet with disappointments. In 
the case of friendship, this admonition is the more necessary to 
be given, as a certain warmth and enthusiasm belong to it, which 
are apt to carry us beyond the bounds of nature. In young minds, 
especially, a disposition of this kind is oflen found to take place. 
They form to themselves romantic ideas, slathered perhaps from 
fictitious histories* of the high and heroic qualities which belong 
to human natan\ All those qualities they ascribe, without re- 
siMTO or limit^ition, to the person with whom they wish to enter 
into iulinulc frtondship ; and on the least failure appearing, ali- 
on^ili^Hi in:&tantly follows. Hence many a friendship, hastily per- 
Ka^'m ^viiiractetl, is as hastily dissolved, and disgust succeeds to 
%is»Jvnt ;at;iohnient. — Remember, my friends, that a faultless cha- 
LtoU'r sy\\ earth is a mei*e chimera. Many failings you experience 
\\\ yimrsclves. Be not surprised when you discover the like in 
otliers, of whom you had formed the highest opinion. The best 
and most estimable persons are they, in whom the fewest mate- 
rial defects are found ; and whose great and solid qualities coun- 
terbalance the common infirmities of men. It is to these quali- 
ties you are to look in forming friendships ; to good sjsnse and 
prudence which constitute the basis of every respectable charac- 
ter ; to virtue, to good temper, to steadiness of affection ; and ac- 
cording to the union of these dispositions, esteem yourselves hap- 
py in the friend whom you choose. 

In the second place, I must admonish you not to be hurt by 
differences of opinion arising in intercourse with your friends. 
It is impossible for these not to occur. Perhaps no two persons 
were ever cast so exactly in the same mould, as to think always 
in the same manner on every subject It was wisely contrived 
by Providence, that diversity of sentiment should take place 
among men, on purpose to exercise our faculties, and to give 
variety to human life. Perpetual uniformity of thought would 
become monotonous and insipid. — When it is with regard to 
trifles that diversity or contrariety of opinion shows itself, it is 
childish in tlie last degree, if this become the ground of estranged 
affection. When from such a cause there arises any breach of 
friendship, human weakness is then discovered in a mortifying 
light. In matters of serious moment, the sentiments of the best 
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and worthiest may vary firom those of their friends, according 
as their lines of life diverge, or as their temper and habits of 
thought present objects under different points of view. But, 
among candid and liberal minds, unity of affection will still be 
preserved. No man has any title to erect his own opinions into 
an universal and infallible stardard ; and the more enlai^ged that 
any man's mind is, the more readily he will overlook differences 
in sentiments, as Ions as he is persuaded that the mind of his 
friend is upright, and that he follows the dictates of conscience 
and integrity. 

In the third place, it is material to the preservation of friend- 
ship, that openness of temper and manners, on both hands, be 
cultivated. Nothing more certainly dissolves friendship, than 
the jealousy which arises from darkness and concealment If 
your situation oblige you to take a different side from your 
friend, do it openly. Avow your conduct ; avow your motives ; 
as far as honour allows, disclose yourselves frankly; seek no 
cover from unnecessary and mysterioas secrecy. Mutual confi- 
dence is the soul of friendship. As soon as that is destroyed, or 
even impaired, it is only a show of friendship that remains. 
What was once cordial intimacy, degenerates first into formal 
civility. Constraint on both sides next succeeds; and disgust 
or hatred soon follow. — ^The maxim that has been laid down by 
certain crooked politicians, to behave to a friend with the same 
guarded caution as we would do to an enemy, because it is pos- 
sible that he may one day become such, discovers a mind which 
never was made for the enjoyments of friendship. It is a maxim 
which, not unreasonably I admit, may find place in those politi- 
cal and party friendships, of which I before spoke, where per- , 
sonal advancement is always in view. But it is altogether in- 
consistent with the spirit of those friendships, which are formed^ 
and understood to be nourished by the heart 

The fourth advice which I give is. To cultivate, in all inter- 
course among friends, gentle and obliging manners. It is a com- 
mon error to suppose, that familiar intimacy supercedes at- 
tention to the lesser duties of behaviour ; and that, under the no- 
tion of freedom, it may excuse a careless, or even a rough de- 
meanor. On the contrary, an intimate connection can only be 
kept up by a constant wish to be pleasing and agreeable. The 
nearer and closer that men are brought together, the more fre- 
quent that the points of contact between them become, there is 
the greater necessity for the surface being smooth, and every 
thing being removed that can grate or offend. — Let no harsh- 
ness, no appearance of n^lect, no supercilious affectation of su- 
periority, occur in the intercourse of friends. A tart reply, a 
proneness to rebuke a captious and contradictious spirit, are 
often known to embit^ domestic life^ and tp set friends at ypb* 
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riance. In those smdier articles of beiitviour, where men are 
loo apt to be careless^ and to indulge their humour without re- 
s^triinty tiie real character it often understood to break forth and 
die# itself, it is hj no means enough, that in all matters of se« 
riooB interest, we tiunk ourseleres ready to prove the sincerity of 
our friendship. These occur more rarely. The ordinary te- 
nor of life is composed of small duties and offices, which men 
kave occasion daily to {Krform ; and it is only by rendering daily 
behaviour agreeable, that we can long preserve the comforts of 
friendship. 

In the fi/fh place, Let me caution you not to listen rashly to 
evil re'ports a^inst your friends. When upon proper grounds 
you have formed a connection, be slow of believing any thing 
against the friend whom you have chosen. Remember, that 
there is among mankind a spirit of malignity, which too often 
takes. pleasure in disturbing the society, of those who appear to 
enjoy one another. The Scripture hath warned us, that there 
is a whisper who separateth chief friends ; there is a false wit* 
ness who soweth discord among brethren. Give not therefore 
a ready ear to the officious insinuations of those who, under the 
guise of friendly concern, come to admonish you, that you ought 
to stand on your guard against those whom they see you disposed 
to trust. Consider, whether, under this fair appearance, there 
may not lurk some secret envy and rivalry, or some concealed 
interest. Chase not every flying report Suffer not the poison 
of jealousy easily to taint your mind, and break your peace. A 
wide difference there is between that weak credulity which allows 
itself to be imposed upon blindly, and that dark and suspicious 
spirit which is always inclined to the evil side. It forms part of 
the character of a wise and good man, that he is not prone to 
take up a reproach against his neighbour. 

In the sixth, and last place. Let me exhort you not to desert 
your friend in danger or distress. Too many there are in tho 
woHd, whose attachment to those they call their friends is con- 
fined to the day of tiieir prosperity. As long as that continues^ 
they are, or appear to be, affectionate and cordial. But as soon 
as their friend is under a cloud, they b^n to withdraw, and to 
separate their interests from his. In friendship of this sort, the 
heart, assuredly, has never had much concern. For the great 
est of true friendship is constancy in the hour of danger, adhe- 
rence in the season of distress. — ^When your friend is calumnia- 
ted, then is the time, openly and boldly to espouse his cause. — 
When his situation is changed, or his fortunes are falling, then 
is the time of affording prompt and zealous aid. When sickness 
or infirmity occasion him to be neglected by others, that is the 
opportunity which every real friend will seize, of redoubling all 
tiff affectionate attentions which love suggests. Theye Are th^« 
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important duties, the sacred claims of friendship, which reli^on 
and virtue enforce on every worthy mind. — ^To show yourselves, 
warm, after this manner, in the cause of your friend, commands 
esteem, even from those who have personal interest in opposing 
him. This honourable zeal of friendship has, in every age, attrac- 
ted the veneration of mankind. It has consecrated to the latest 
posterity the names of those who have ^iven up their fortunes^ 
an<i have even exposed their lives, in behalf of the friends whom 
they loved ; while ignominy and disgrace have ever been the por- 
tion of them, who deserted their friends in the evil day. T%ine 
cton friend Jbrsake not. 

Before concluding, it must not be forgotten, that the injuno- 
tion of the Wise Man in the tezt is accompanied with this re- 
markable expression ; not only thine oumjriendy but also^ thy 
Jather^s/riet^dj/arsake not. These words bnng back to our re- 
membrance the days of former years ; and sugg^ted a sentiment 
which cannot but touch every feeling heart ^lime own friend 
may be dear ; thy father's friend ought to be sacred. As long 
as life remains in any human breast, the memory of those an- 
cient ties should remain, which connected us once with our fa- 
ther, and our father^s house. Thy father has perhaps, long ago 
gone down to the dust. But when you recall the innocent days 
of childhood and youth ; when you mink of those family trans- 
actions, which once gladdened your hearts ; your father's friend, 
in the midst of these, will nse to your remembrance. There was 
« time when you accosted him with respect, or looked up to him 
with fondness, and was made happy by his kindly notice. Does' 
such a one now survive, and shall he not receive from you some 
portion of filial reverence and honour ? To disregard and neglect 
him, is to spurn your father's memory ; is to insult the ashes of 
him who now sleeps in the grave ; is to transmit yourselves U> 
those who shall succeed > ou, as unfeeling and base. Thine own 
friend f and thy father^s friend jforsake not, 

I HAVfi pointed out some of the chief duties which belong to 
virtuous friendship ; and some of the principal means , by which 
this sacred bond should be preserved unbroken ; this holy flame 
j|ihould be kept alive in the human breast The spirit, and sen- 
timents, which I have studied to inspire, are such as virtue 
breathes, and such as true piety should increase. It is thus we 
fulfil that great law of love which our Divine Master taut^ht 
It is thus we prepare ourselves for those happy regions, where 
charity neverfaileth ; where, in the presence of the God of love 
eternal and invariable friendships unite together all the blessed ; 
friendships, which by no human infirmity disturbed, by death 
never separated, shall continue, throughout endless ages, a great 
«nd distinguished portion of the celestial felicity. 
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On the conduct to be held with regard to futurb 

EVENTS. 



Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; for thouknowest not what a 
day may bring forth, — ^Proverbs, xxvii. 1. 



FROM these words I purpose to discourse of the proper 
conduct which we ought to hold, with r^ard to futurity, amidst 
the present uncertainties of life. Time and life are always going 
on, and to each of us are prepairing changes in our state. What 
tihese may be, whether for the better or lor the worse, we can- 
not tell ; as it hath pleased the wisdom of Providence, to cover 
futurity with a veil which no mortal can lift up. In the mean 
timo, none of us can avoid forming designs, and, and laying plans, 
for the time to come. The present moment is never sufficient to 
give full employment to the active mind of man, without some 
excursions into futurity ; and in these excursions, the present is 
often wholly spent. It is therefore the highest consequence, 
that a proper direction be given to the mind, m its employments 
of thought relating to futurity. Otherwise, in the prospects 
which we take of tiliat unknown, region false hopes, or ill-ground- 
ed fears, shall flatter or torment us in vain. We know not, atlf 
the Wise Man tells us, what a day may bring forth. It may, 
very probably, produce something that we had not looked for ; 
and therefore Jnstead of boasting ourselves of to-morroWy as the 
multitude are apt to do, it becomes us to be disciplined and pre- 
pai-ed, for whatever it may bring. 

It is needless to spend much time in confirming the truths 
which is the foundation of the admonition in the text ; in prov- 
ing, either t]\at change and mutability belong to our present 
state, or that the changes of it cannot be forseen by us. Hiese 
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are truths so obvious and confessed^ that an attempt to confirm 
them is like proving that all men are to die. At the same time, 
obvious as they are, it were to be wished, that the thoughts of 
men dwelt upon them more. For by a strange but prevailing de- 
ception, it would seem, from the general conduct of man&ind, 
that almost every one thinks his own case an exception from the 

Seneral law ; and that he may build plans with as much confi- 
ence on his present situation, as if some assurance had been giv- 
en him that it were never to change. Hence it has been often 
observed by serious persons, that there is no more general cause 
to which the vices of men can be ascribed, their forgetfulness of 
Crod and their neglect of duty, than to their presuming upon the 
continuance of life, of pleasure, and prosperity. 

Look but a little way, my friends* into your own state ; and 
you must unavoidably perceive that, from the beginning, it has 
been so contrived by Providence, that there should be no perma- 
nent stability to man's condition on earth. The seeds of altera- 
tion are every where sown. In your health, life, possessions, 
connexions, pleasures, there are causes of decay imperceptibly 
working ; secretly underminining the foundations of what appears 
to you the most stable ; continually tending to abolish the pre- 
sent form of things, and to bring forward new appearances, and 
new objects in their order : So that nothing is, or can be sta- 
tionary on earth. All changes, and passes. It is a stream 
which is ever flowing; a wheel which is ever turning round. 
When you behold the tree covered with blossoms in the spring, 
or loaded with fruit in the autumn, as well may you imagine, 
that those blossoms, or that fruit, are to remain in their place 
tlirough the whole year, as believe that human afiairs are to 
continue, for to-day and to-morrow, for this year and the next, 
proceeding in the same tenour. To render tfiis reflection still 
more serious, think, I pray you, on what small and inconsider> 
able causes those changes depend, which afiect the fortunes of 
men, throughout their whole lives. How soon is evil done ! 
There needs no great bustie or stir, no long preparation of 
events, to overturn what seems most secure, and to blast what 
qipears most flourishing. A gale of wind rises on the ocean ; 
and the vessel which carried our friends, or our fortunes, is 
overwhelmed in the deep. A spark of a candle falls by night in 
some ne^ected comer; and the whole substance of families is 
consumcKl in flames before the morning. A casual blow, or a 
sudden fall, deranges some of our internal parts ; and the rest of 
life is distress and misery. It is awful to think, at the mercy of 
how many seeming contingencies we perpetually lie, for what we 
call happiness in this world. 

In the midst, however, of all these apparent contingenciea^i 
plans and designs for tiM future are every day formed ; 
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are underiakea ; and life proceeds in its usual train. Fit aad 
proper it is, that life should thus proceed. For the uneortaintj 
of to-morrow was never designed bylProvidencOy to deter us 
from acting or planning to-day ; but only to admonish us, thai 
we ought to plan, and to act soberly and wisely. — What that 
wise and sober conduct is which becomes us, what the rules and 

rrecautions are, which, in such a state as ours, respect futurity, 
now proceed to show. They may be comprehended in the 
following directions. Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; Despair 
not of to-morrow ; Delay not till to-morrow what is proper to 
be done to-day ; Prepare thyself for whatever to-morrow may 
bring forth ; Build thy hopes of happiness on something more 
solid and lasting than what either to-day or to-morrow will 
produce; 

I. In (he words of the text, Boost not thyself of to-morrow; 
that is, never presume arrogantly on futurity ; in the most fair 
and jiromising state of fortune, beware of pride and vanity ; be- 
ware of resting wholly upon yourselves, and fc» getting Him 
who directs the changes of this mutable state. If tiiere be any 
virtues which the uncertain condition of the world inculcates on 
man, they are, assuredly, moderation and humility. Man was 
for this end, placed in a world, where he knows so little of what 
is before him, that he might be impressed with a sense of his 
dependence on the Ruler of the world ; that he might feel the 
importance of acquiring favour and protection from Heaven, fay 
a life of piety and virtue ; and that, not knowing how soon his 
own condition may be the same with that of the most wretched, 
he might be prompted to act towards all his brethren the hu- 
mane and friendly part— -^The favours which Providence bes- 
tows upon him at present, he ought to receive with thankfulness, 
and may enjoy with cheerfulness. Though commanded not to 
boast himself qf to-morroWf the meaning of the precept is not, 
that he must be sad to-day. Rejoice he may in the day of pros- 
perity ; but certainly, Rejoice with trembUng, is the inscription 
that should be written on all human pleasures. 

As for them who, intoxicated with those pleasures, become 
giddy and insolent; who, flattered by the illurions of prosperity, 
make light of every serious admonition which the changes of 
the world give them, what can I say too strong to alarm them 

of their danger? ^They have said to themselves, Mjf maun- 

tain stands strongs and shall never be moved 7h-morrow shall 
be as this daytand mare abundantly, f shall never see adversity. 
Rash and wretched men ! are you sensible how impious such 
words are ? To the world, perhaps, you dare not utter them ; 
but they speak the secret langiiage of your hearts. Know, you 
are usurping upon Providence ; you are setting Heaven at oefi- 
auce ; you are not only preparing sharper stings for yourselves, 
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when the chanfi^ of life shall come, but you are accelerating those 
changes ; you are fast bringing ruin upon ytiur own heads. For 
God will not iiatkr pride in man ; and the experience of all ages 
hath shown, how careful he is to check it. In a thousand memora- 
ble instances, the course of his government has been visibly point- 
ed against it £fe shmeeth strength with his arm^ and seattereth 
the prmul in the imaginations qf their hearts^ The day of the 
Lord is upon every one that is protid and lifted lip ; to humbh 
the lofty tooks ofman^ and to stain the pride of all glory. '* Some 
of the ministers of divine displeasure are commissioned to go 
forth ; and to humble, without delay, the boasters qf to^morrvw. 

11. As we are not to boast, so neither are we to despair, of 
to-morrow. The former admonition was directed to those 
whom prosperity had elated with vain hopes. This is designed 
for those whom a tnore adverse situation in life has filled with 
fears and alarms of what is to come. Th6 reason of both a4^ 
monitions is the same, thou knowest not what a day may bring 
forth. It may bring forth some unexpected misfortunes ; and 
therefore thou shouldst be humble in prosperity. It nMiy bring 
finth some unforeseen relief; and therefore thou shouldst hope 
under distress. — It is too common vrith mankind, to be totally 
engrossed and overcome by present events. Their present con« 
dition whatever it is, they are apt to imi^ne, will never change ; 
and hence by prosperity they are lifted up, and by adversity 
are dejected and broken ; prone, in the one case to forget God ; 
in the other to repine i^inst him. Whereas, the doctrine, 
whidi the changes of the world perpetually inculcate, is^ that no 
state of external things should appear so important, or should so 
affect and agitate our spirits, as to deprive us of a cdm, an 
equal, and a steady mind. Man knowedi neither the good, nor 
the evil, which is before him. In your patience ^ therejfore^pos* 
iessyoursouls ; tnisting in the day of sorrow, that Grod hath not 
forgotten to be gracious ; and that, though weqring may endure 
for a nighty joy Cometh to the upright in the morning. 

Distress not yourselves, then, vrith anxious fears about to- 
tflorrow. Let me exhort you to dinniss all solicitude, which 
ffoes be3rond the boimds of prudent precaution. Anxiety, when 
It seizes the heart, is a dangerous disease, productive both of 
much sin, and mucli misery. It acts as a corrosive of the mind. 
It eats out our jN'esent enjoyments, and substitutes, in theic 
place, many an acute pain. — The Wise Man, in the text, has ad- 
vised us not to boast qf to-morrow : and our Saviour has instruct- 
ed us to take no thought for to morrow.^ Both these directions, 
properly understood, are entirely consistent; and the great 
rule of conduct, respecting futurity, is compounded of them both ; 

* l«ke, i. 15. bMib, ii. 11. sxSii. !^^ f Ma^h. y't. 34. 
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' requiring us, neither arrogantly, to presume on to-morrow, nor 
to be anxiously and fearmlly solicitous about it Th-marrow, 
says our Saviour, shall take thought /or the things qfitse{f. We 
shall be better able to judge of the course most proper foi* us to 
hold, when events have j^gun to come forward in their order. 
Their presence often suggests wiser counsels and more success- 
ful expedients, than it is possible for utf to cqntrive at a distance. 
By excess of solicitude beforehand, we frequently introduce that 
confosion of mind, and that hurry and disorder of spirits, which 
bring us into the most unfavourable state for judging soundly.— 
Wherefore, never indulge either anxiety, or despair about futu- 
rity. A£fri^t not yourselves with imaginary terrors. Antici- 
pate not evils, which perhaps may never come. Make the best 
which you can of this day, in the fear of God, and in the prac- 
tice of your duty ; and, having done so, leave to-morrow to itself. 
Svjfidentfartheday^ when it comes, ti^/^ the emlthertof. 

III. Delay not till to-morrow any thing which is fit and pro- 
per to be done to-day. Remember that thou art not the lord of 
to-morrow. Thou art so far from having any title to dispose 
of it, that thou art ignorant of the most material circumstances 
relating to it ; not only of what it shall bring forth, but whether 
thou shalt live to see it — Notwithstanding the uncontroverti- 
ble evidence of this truth, procrastination has, throughout eveiy 
age, been the ruin of mankind. Dwelling amidst endless pro- 
jects of what they are hereafter to do, they cannot so properly 
he said to live, as to be always about to live ; and the future has 
ever been the gulph in which the present is swallowed up and 
lost — Hence arise many of those misfortunes which bebl men 
in their worldly concerns. What might at present be arranged 
in their circumstances with advantage, being delayed to another 
opportunity, cannot be arranged at all. To-nxorrow being load- 
ed with the concerns of to-day, in addition to its own, is clog- 
ged and embarrassed. Afiairs, which have been postponed, 
multiply and crowd upon one ; till at last, they prove so intri- 
cate and perplexed, and the pressure of business becomes so 
great, that nothing b left, but to sink under the burden. Of 
him, therefore, who indulges this lingering and delaying spirit 
in worldly matters, it is easy to prognosticate that the ruin is 
not far off. 

Evils of the same kind, arising from the same cause, overtake 
men, in their moral and spiritual interests. There are few, but 
who are sensible of some thing in their character and behaviour^ 
which ought to be corrected, and which, at one time or other, 
they intend to correct ; some headstrong passion, which they 
design to subdue ; some bad habit, which they purpose to reform ; 
some dangerous connection, which they arc resolved to break 

'^ But the convenient season for these reformations is not 
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yet eome. Certain obstacles ure in the way, which they expect 
by and by to surmount; and therefore they go on in peace for 
the present, in their usual courses, trusting, at a future day, to 
begin their designed improvement. In the mean time the augel 
of death descends ; and, in the midst of their distant plans, exe- 
cutes his commission, and carries them away. — Guard against 
delusions of this kind, which have been fatal to so many. — ^Thou 
art now in tranquillity, in health, in possession of a caJm mind, 
improve these advantages, for performing all that becomes thee, 
as a man, and as a Christian ; for, who can tell how long thou 
shalt be permitted to enjoy them ? New alterations of fortune 
may be just coming forward ; new troubles in public, or in pri- 
vate life, about to arise; new exigencies readv to throw thee 
into some condition, which shall leave thee neither leisure nor 
opportunity to execute any of the good purposes thou hast at pre> 
sent in thy mind. Wherefore, trine no longer with what is so 
serious, and what may be so critical ; but to dayj while it is call'- 
ed to-ttaVy listen to the voice of God, and do his worksv Do now, 
as the l/i^se Man advises, u^A thy might, whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do :for there is no work^ nordeincey nor wisdom^ in the 

grove, whither thougoest.* Instead of delaying till to-morrow 

what ought to be done to-day, let me exhort you, 

rV. To be every day prepared for whatever to-morrow may 
bring forth. There is a certain preparation for the vicissitudes 
of lite, in which the multitude are sufficiently busied ; providing, 
as they think, against whatever may happen, by increasing theur 
riches, and strengthening themselves by friends, connections, and 
worldly honours. But these bulwarks which they erect, are to- 
tally insufficient against the dreaded storm. It b to some other 
quarter we must look for our defence ; for when it is the world it- 
self, whose changes we have reason to dread, the world, and the 
things of it, cannot aiSbrd us protection. The best preparation for v 
all the uncertainties of futurity consists, in a well-ordered mind, a 
good conscience, and a cheerful submission to the will of Heaven. 
You know not what shall be on to-morrow. But there is one who 
knows it well ; for his decree hath fixed it To him look up with 
reverence ; and say, ^^ Not my willj but thine be done ; what thou 
'^ appointest is ever wise, and just, and good." Seek to fulfil the 
part which he hath assigned you ; to do the things which he hath 
commanded you to do ; and leave all the rest to him. Whatever 
to-morrow brings forth, lei it find you employed in doing justly, 
loving mercy, and walking humbly with your Qod ; and then 
you shall meet to-morrow with||utfear, when you meet it withoot 
fhti upbraidings of guilt 

* Bcclet. iz. 1(V 
vol. II. 29 
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If it shall hmz forth to you any unexpected good, prepare to 
^h-c it with ffttitade, temperance, and modesty. If it shaU 

fc^forthevii,/>«?»r'.^'^'^'^^ ^^ 

cnts of aflJ '^"' derange your equanimity, or shake your 

^^ ^tancr Contract your desires, and moderate your hopes. 

^"^"^^t more from the world than it is able to afford you. 

T lait ftr ff*"^' that what is naturally mutable, will one day 

j**L . tbst what was designed to be transient, will pass away. 

j^' /br«pard to futurity without impatience. Be not desi- 

^ know it It belongs to God. Let him bring forward 

^?^ vents of the world, in his own way. Imagine that you eon- 

'ally b^^ ^^'^ words, which our Lord once addressed to 

pLff when he was inquiring about what was to happen to a 

j^^'jisciple- fVhat is thai to theCy ? Follow thou me. Amidst 

II rfce uncertainty of future events, this road of clear and plain 

^utr li^ before you ; follow Christ, and enquire no farther. Seek 

^n)oked path, in order to avoid impending dangers Turn 

no/ iotkt fight hand, nor to the l^ ; but commit thy way unto 

the Lof^f trust also in him, and he shall bring to pass the dt- 

' w BiriLD your ho])es of happiness on somewhat more solid 
and lasting than what either to-jlay or to-morrow are likely to 
produce. From wliat has been said, you may clearly perceive, 
that he who rests wholly upon this world, builds his house upon 
tJie sand. This life, by means of wisdom and virtue, may be 
rendered to a good man, a tolerable, nay a comfortable state. 
Biit he who expects complete happiness from it, will be greatly 
Jcceived. Man, in his most flourishing condition, were much te 
be pitied, if he was destitute of every higher hope. Rolling from 
change to change, throughout all the days of his life, with a dark 
and unknown |ii*uspect always before him in futurity, what 
would avail a few short interrupted glimpses of happiness, which 
from time to time he was permitted to enjoy ? Can we believe, 
Uiat only for such a state as this, man was designed by his great 
and good Creator? — No : Let us bless the God and Father o/ our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who accord i fig to his oAundant mercy ^ hath 
begotten us again into a lively /lope, by the resurrection of Christ 
from the dead, to an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and 
thatfadeth iwt away. Here is the Rock on which the mind, how- 
ever tossed by the storms of life, can securely rest. Here is the 
object to which a wise man will bend his chief attention, that, af- 
ter liaving acted his part on eartli with fidelity and honour, he 
may i)e enabled, through the merits of his Saviour, to look for a 
place in the mansions of eternal and untroubled peace. This pros- 

tKJct is the gi-cat corrective of the present vanity of human life, 
t gives signiticaucy and importance to its most transitory scenes ; 
^nd^ in the midst of its mutability, discovers one fixed point of 
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rest He who is habitually influenced by the hope of immortal- 
ity, will be able to look without dismay on the changes of the 
world. He will neither boast of UMnorroWy nor be afraid of it; 
but will pass through the varieties of life with a manly and un- 
broken mind ; with a noble superiority to those fears and expeo* 
tations, those cares and sorrows, whidi agitate the multitude.-— 
Such are the native effects of Christian faith and hope. To them 
alone it belongs to surmount all the discouragements to which 
we are now exposed ; to render our life comfortable, and ouf 
death blessed ; nay, to make thedojfqf our death better than the 
da/jf of our births 
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Ok following the multitude to do evii^. 



TTumsAali notfoUow a multitude to do evil. — EzoDufi, xxiii. 2, 



IN this world, we are placed as companions and assistants 
to one another. Depending, for most of the comforts of life, on 
mutual intercourse and aid, it was necessary, that we should be 
formed to desire the company, and to take pleasure in the good- 
will, of our fellows. But this sociability of man, thourii essen- 
tial to his present condition, has, like many other good princi* 
pies, been unhappily warped from its ori^nal purpose ; and in 
the present state of the world, has proved the cause of much 
evil. For, as vice has abounded in every i^ it hath propa- 
gated itself much oiore easily by the aasii^aQoe of this social dis- 
position. We naturally mould ourselves on the pattern of pre* 
vailing manners ; and corruption is communicated from one to 
another. By mutually giving, and taking, the example of sin- 
ful liberties, licentiousness spreads and grows; each justifies 
himself by his neighbour ; and the multitude of sinners strength- 
ens one another'ii nands to commit iniquity. In all the ages of 
the world, custom has had more power than reason. Few take 
the trouble of enquiring what is the right path ; the greater part 
content themselves with following that in which the multitude 
have gone before them. No exhortation, therefore, is more ne- 
cessary to be frequently given, and to be seriously enforced, than 
that which we receive from the text ; Thou shall not follow a 
Tnultittuk to do evil. 

To acquire a full view of any danger to which we are ex- 
posed, is the first measure to be taken in order to our safety. 
Let us then begin the subject with considering how much we are 
in hazani of being misled into vice by the general manners 
which we behold ^around us.*— No virtue is more necessary to a 
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Christian, but scarcely is there any more difficult to be put in 
practice, than that firmness of mind which can enable a man to 
maintain his principles, and stand his ground against the tor- 
rent of custom, fashion, and example. Example has upon all 
minds a secret and insinuating influence, even when we our^- 
selves are insensible of its operation. We imperceptibly slide 
into some resemblance of the manners of those with whom we 
have frequent intercourse. This often shows itself, in the most 
indi&rent things. But the resemblance is still more readily 
contracted, when there is something within ourselves, that lean5 
to the same side which is countenanced by the practice of others. 
We are always glad to find any apology for indulging our indi* 
nations and passions ; and the example of the multitude too rea* 
dily suggests that apology. Even before corruption has made 
great progress in our hearts, sometimes mere complaisance and 
good-nature incline us to fall in with the ways of others. Some- 
times timidity and false shame prevent our differing from them : 
Frequently expectation and interest impel us strongly to com- 
ply. How great is the danger we incur, when, in times of pre* 
vailing vice, all these principles of imitation and compliance 
unite together against our virtue ? 

The world is too justly said by Scripture, to lie in^ wickedness : 
it is a school wherein every vice is taught, and too easily learn- 
ed. Even from our earliest childhood, false sentiments are in- 
stilled into our minds. We are bred up in admiration of the 
external show of life. We are accustomed, as soon as we can 
understand any thing, to hear riches aud honours spoken of as 
the chief goods of men, and proposed to us as the objects to 
which our fiiture pursuits are to be directed. We see the mea- 
sures of outward respect and deference taken from these alone. 
Religion and virtue are recommended to us, in a formal manner, 
by our teachers and instructors; but all improvements of the 
mind and heart are visibly placed, by the world, in an inferior 
rank to tlie advantages of fortune. Vices that chance to be 
fSg^hionable, are treated aa slight failings ; and coloured over, in 
common discourse, with those soft and gentle names which ex- 
press no condemnation. We enter, p^haps, on the world, with 
good principles, and an aversion to downright vice. But when, 
as we advance in life, we become initiated in that mystery of 
iniquity, which is called the way of the world ; when we meet 
with deceit and artifice in all ranks of men ; when we behold 
iniquity, authorised by great names, and oflen rewarded with 
success and advancement, our original good impressions too soon 
decay. The practice of the miutitude renders vice familiar to 
our thoughts, and gradually wears off the abhorrenfie with which 
we once beheld it We begin to think, that what is '$• very ge- 
nenlf eanooibe highly criminal. The malignity o^y^ appears 
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diminished, by so many being sharers in the reproach ; and In^ 
stead of men's vices detracting, as they ought to ()o, from our 
good opinion of the men, our attachment to the men oflener re- 
conciles us to the vices of which they are guilty. 

The countenance which sin receives from the practice of the 
multitude, not only removes the restraints which are imposed by 
modesty and shame ; but, such is the degeneracy of the world, 
the shame is too often employed against the cause of religion 
and virtue. The ridicule of the giddy and unthinking bears 
down the conviction of the sober and modest Against their own 
belief, they appear to adopt the notions of the infidel ; and 
ag^nst their own choice, they join in the vices of the libertioe ; 
that they may not be reproached as persons of a narrow mind, 
and still enslaved to the prejudices of education. How much 
reason is there to believe that, merely from this timidity of tern- 
per, many, whose principles are on the side of religion and vir- 
tue, are nevertheless found teai&ing in the toay qf sinners, and 
sitting in the chair of the scon\ful? — Interest, too, often coin- 
cides with this weakness of dbposition,in tempting such person* , 
to follow the multitude. To fall in with the prevailing taste, to 
suit themselves to the passions of the great, or to the humoun 
of the low, wi^ whom they chance to h^ connected, appear? tba 
readiest way to rise in the world. Hence they are nabirally led 
to relinquish the firmness of an upright character, for that sup- 
ple and versable Uirn, which accommodates itself to the times^ 
and assumes whatever appearance seems most convenient for in- 
terest Such are the dangers to which we are exposed, ia 

times of corruption, oi/ollowing the multitude to do evil; dan- 
gers which require our most serious attention and care, in order to 
guard ourselves against them. — I proceed to lay such considera- 
tions before you as may be useful for that purpose. 

In the first place. Let us remember that the multitude are very 
bad guides ; are ao far from having a title to implicit i^ard, 
that he who blindly follows them may be presumed to err. For 
prejudice and passion are known to sway the crowd. They are 
struck by the outside of things ; they inquire superficially, ad- 
mire false, appearances, and pursue false goods. Their opinioiv 
ftre for the most part hastily formed, and of course are rariable, 
floating, and inconsistent lo every age, how small is the num- 
ber of those who are guided by reason and calm inquiry ? How 
few do we find, who have the wisdom to think and judge for 
themselves, and have steadiness to follow out their own judg- 
ment?* Ignorance and low education, darken the views of the 
vulgar. Fashion and prejudice, vanity and pleasure, corrupt the 
sentiments ol^tlie i^rcai. The example of neither affords dny 
standard if .iirtyt « Ti;;iit and wise. If the philosopher, when 
iHjttijfaii ^/^m^ii of truth, finds it aeoeagary to disregard 
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established prejudices and popular opinion, shall we, in the mora 
important inquiry after the rule of life, submit to such blind gui- 
dance as the practice of the many ; esteeming whatever they ad- 
mire, «and following wherever they lead ? he assured, that he 
who sets up the general opinion as the standard of truth, or the 
general practice as the measure of right, is likely, upon such a 
foundation, to build no other superstructure except vice and 
folly. — If the practice of the multitude be a good pattern for our 
imitation, their opinions surely should be as good a rule for our 
belief. Upon this principle, we must exchange Christianity for 
Paganism or Mahometanism, and the light of the Reformation 
for the superstitions of Popery ; for these latter have ever had^ 
and still have, the numbers and the multitude on their side. — 
Our Saviour has sufficiently characterized the way of the worlds 
when he describes the broad road in which the multitudes go, as 
the road which leads to destruction ; and the path, which leads to 
happiness, as a narrow path^ which fewer find. From which it 
is an easy inference, that to have the multitude on our side, is 
so far from affording any presumption of our being safe, that it 
should lead us to suspect that we are holding the course of 
danger. 

In the second place, As the practice of the multitude is no ar- 
gument of a good practice, so it cannot afford us either justifica- 
tion, or safety, in what is evil. — It affords us, I say, no justifi- 
cation. Truth and error, virtue and vice, are things of immu- 
table nature. The difference between them is grounded on that 
basis of eternal reason, which no opinions or customs of men 
can affect or alter. Whether virtue be esteemed or not, in the 
world, this makes it neither more nor less estimable in itself. It 
carries always a divine authority, which men cannot impair. 
It shines with an essential lustre, which praise cannot brighten^ 
nor reproach tarnish. It has a right to regulate the opinions of 
men ; but by their opinions cannot be controlled. Its nature 
continues invariably the same, though all the multitude of fools 
ahould concur in endeavouring to turn it into ridicule. Woe unto 
ihemj says the prophet Isaiah, that call evil goody and good evil; 
that put darkness jor light y and light for darkness ; that put bit-- 
terfor sweety and sweet for bitter I — T/ieir root shall be as rottenr 
nesSy and their blossom shall go up as dust ; because they have 
cast away the law of the Lord of HostSy and despised the wor(t 
^f the Holy One of Israel* 

As the practice of the multitude furnishes no justification to 
the sinner, so neither does it afford him any safety. Religion is 
jdtogether a matter of personal concern. God hath delivered to 
every man the rule of life ; and every man must think and act 
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for himself; because for himself he b to answer. If others be 
wicked, it will be the worse for them ; but it will not, on that ac- 
count, be the better for us, if we shall be evil also . Let vice be 
ever so prevalent, it is still that evil thing which the L>ard4ibhor- 
reth ; and, though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not escape 
Unpunished. So far is the number of offenders from furnishing any- 
ground of safety, that it calls more loudly for divine justice to in- 
terpose. It is as easy for the Almighty arm to crush a whole guilty 
society, as to punish a single individual ; and when the disobe- 
dient subjects of God countenance and strengthen one another in 
licentiousness, by transgressing in troops and bands, it becomes 
high time for his government to exert itself, and let its vengeance 
forth. — One could scarcely think that any professor of Christian 
Cdth would fancy to himself any apology from the way of the 
world, when he knows that the declared design of his religion 
was, to distinguish him from the world, which is said to lie in 
sin; and that Christ came to call out for himself a peculiar pea- 
plcy whose character it should be, not to be conformed to the 
toorldy but transformed by the renewing of their minds. — S# 
little, indeed, can the practice of the world either justify or exte- 
nuate vice, that it deserves our serious consideration, 

In the third place. Whether there be not several circumstances 
which peculiarly aggravate the guilt of those who follow the 
multitude in evil? Do you not, thereby, strengthen tbe power of 
sin, and perpetuate the pernicious influence of bad example.^ By 
atriking off from the corrupted crowd, you might be eminently 
useful ; you might animate and recover many, whom weakness 
and timidity keep under bondage to the customs of the world : 
Whereas, by tamely yielding to the current of vice, you render 
that current stronger for carrying others along ; you add weight 
and stability to the bad cause ; you lend to the multitude all the 
force of your example, for drawing others after them to the com- 
mission of evil. — ^While you are thus accessory to the ruin of 
others, you are, at the same time, stamping your own character 
with the foulest and deepest impressions of corruption. By sur- 
rendering your judgment, and your conscience, to the multitude^ 
you betray the rights, and d^^rade the honour, of the rational 
nature. Nothing great or worthy can be expected of him, who 
instead of considering what is right in itself, and what part it 
is fittest for one in his station to act, is only considering what 
the world will think, or say of him ; what sort of behaviour will 
pass with the fairest show, and be most calculated to please the 
many. When a man has thus given up the liberty and inde^ 
pendencd of his mind, we can no longer reckon upon him in any 
thing. We cannot tell how far he may be carried in vice. There 
is too much ground to dread, that he will lie, dissemble, and be- 
tray ; changing himself, without scruple, into every ahape that 
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will find favour among those whom he seeks to gain. — While this 
aervility to the world infers baseness towards men, it involves 
also the highest impiety towards Ckkl. It shows that we yield 
to the wond that reverence and submission which is only due to 
the divine law. We treat the government of the Almighty with 
scorn ; as if his preempts deserved to be obeved, only when they 
suited ihe caprice and the follies of the multitude ; and were enti- 
tled to no regard, as soon as they contradicted the reigning cu»* 
toms and fiwhions of the world. — ^While such conduct carries in it 
so much wickedness and folly, let us observe, 

In \he/&urih place, that the most excellent and honourable 
character which can adorn a man and a Christian, is acquired 
bv resisting the torrent of vice, and adhering to the cause of 
(jod and virtue, against a corrupted multitude. It will be found 
to hold, in general, that all those who, in any of the great lines 
of life, have distinguished themselves for thinking profoundly, 
and acting nobly, have despised popular prejudices, and depart- 
ed, in several things, from the common ways of the world. On 
no occasion is this more requisite for true honour, than were 
religion and morality are concerned. In times of prevailing li- , 
centiousness, to maintain unblemished virtue, and uncomipted 
inti^ty ; in a public or private cause, to stand firm by what 
is fair and just, amidst discouragements and opposition ; despi- 
sing groundless censure and reproach ; disdaining all compliance 
with public manners, when they are vicious and unlawful ; and 
never ashamed of the punctual discharge of every duty towards 
Crod and man ; — this is what shows true greatness of spirit, and 
will force approbation even from the drgenerate multitude Uiem- 
selves. *' Thb is the man," their conscience will oblige them 
to acknowledge, ^* whom we are unable to bend to mean condes- 
'^ censions. We see it in vain either to flatter or to threaten 
^' him ; he rests on a principle within, which we cannot shake. 
'^ To this man you may, on any occasion, safely commit your 
^ cause. He is incapable of betraying his trust, or deserting his 
^* friend, or denying hb faith.^' 7%u« Ms righteousness comet, 
forth as ihe light, and his judgment as the noon day. 

It is, acconUngly, this steady inflexible virtue, this regard to 
l^inciple, superior to all custom and opinion, which peculiarly 
mark the character of those, in any age, who have shone as 
saints or heroes ; and has consecrated their memory to all pos- 
terity. It was this that obtained to ancient Enoch the most sin- 
gular testimony of honour from Heaven. He continued to walk 
urith Chdf when the world apostatised from him. He pleased 
Ck)d, and was beloved of him ; so that living among sinners, he 
was translated to heaven without seeing death ; fea, speedily 
was he taken aufay, lest wickedness should have altered his under' 
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landing f or deceit beguiled Ma aouL* When Sodom could not 
furnish ten righteous men to save it. Lot remained unspotted 
amidst Ihe contagion. He lived like an angel among spirits of 
darkness ; and the destroying flame was not permitted togo forth^ 
till the good man was called away by a heavenly messenger from 
his devoted city. When all flesh had corrupted their way upon 
the earth, then lived Noahj a righteous man, and a preacher of 
righteousness. He stood alone, and was scoffed by the profane 
crew. But tliey by the deluge were swept away ; while on him, 
Providence conferred the immortal honour, of being the restorer 
of a better race, and the father of a new world. Such examples 
as these, and such honours conferred by God on them who with- 
stood the multitude of evil doers, should often be present to our 
minds. Let us oppose them to the numbers of low and corrupt 
examples, which we behold around us ; and when we are in haz« 
ard of being swayed by such, let us fortify our virtue, by think- 
ing of those who, in former times, shone like stars in the midst 
of surrounding diarkness^ and are now shining in the kingdom of 
heaven, as thebnghtnessc^thefirmarnentifor ever and ever,-^ 
As our honour is thus deeply concerned in our acting a steadfast 
and virtuous part, let us also consider. 

In the^M place, How little, in point of interest, can be gain- 
ed by the favour of the multitude, and how much will certainly be 
lost, by following them to do evil. We may thereby render 
ourselves more agreeable to some with whom we are connected ; 
and by artful compliances, may please ourselves with the pros- 
pect of promoting our fortune. But these advantages, such as 
they are, remain doubtful and uncertain. The wind of popular 
opinion is ever shifting. It will often leave us at a loss what 
course to steer ; and, afler all our trouble and anxiety to catch 
the favourable gale, it may on a sudden forsake us. For the ver- 
satility of character, the meanness and inconsistency of conduct. 
Into which a dependent on the multitude is betrayed, frequently 
i*ender him, in the end, an object of contempt to those whom he 
sought to please. But supposing him successful ui his views, 
no worldly advantages, which are purchased by dishonourable 
means, can be cither solid or lasting. They bring no genuine 
satisfaction to a man, who is conscious to himself of having 
given up his principles to serve the world. As long as he could 
be satisfied with his own conduct, he might bear up under unde- 
served discouragement ; but when he becomes despicable in his 
own eyes, worldly honours lose their lustre. — ^What can the mul- 
titude do for you, afier you have followed them in evil ? They 
cannot restore to you the peace of an innocent mind, nor heal 
the sorrows of a wounded spirit, nor shield you from the displea- 

* Wisdom of Solomon, iv. It. 
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sure of God. They can do little to support you in the hour of 
affliction, and nothinsc to deliver your souls in the day of death. 
Forsaken and disconsolate, the world, for the most part, casts 
off its votaries in the end; and when you compute the final 
amount, it will prove a very small consolation, tliat, as you have 
had sharers in guilt, you shall have companions also in punish- 
ment. 

Look forward to the issue of things. The multitude of men 
possess now, in a great measure, the distribution of praise and 
censure, of success and disappointment, according to their ca- 
price. But this confused and promiscuous distribution is not 
always to subsist The day cometh, when we all are to appear 
before a more discerning Judge, and a more impartial tribunal. 
The day cometh, when our Lord Jesus Christ shall descend from 
heaven in all the glory of his Father, to unveil every character^ 
and to render io every man according to his tvorks. At that day, 
how shall he lift up his head, who hath been all his life the slave 
of the world's opinion ; who hath moulded his principles, and his 
practice, solely to please the multitude ; who hath been ashamed 
of his Sawourandhisteords; and, to gain favour with men, hath 
apostatised from the native sentiments and dictates of his heart ? 
— To say all in one word : there is a contest now between God 
and the world. These form the opposite sides which divide 
mankind. Consider well, to which of these you will choose to 
adhere. On the one side, lie your allegiance, your honour, arid 
your interest : on the other, lie your guilt and your shame. For 
the one, conscience and reason ; for the other, passion and in- 
clination, plead. On the one hand are the approbation of God, 
iiF.mortal honour, and divine rewards ; on the other, — remember 
and beware ! — are the stings of conscience, endless punishment, 
and endless infamy. 
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On tb£ wibdoh or God.* 



J^ tmto i^ ^V tiemali immcriai^ ineutibk, the onfy urise 
Ood, he honour and glory ^ for ecer and ever ! Amen. — 1 ti* 

^u oflhe highest importanGe to reh'gioiis conduct, that 
our minds be filled with suitable conceptions of the attributes of 
God. They are the foundations of our reverence for him ; and 
reverence is the foundation of relipon. All the divine perfiae- 
tions are interestine to man. Almighty power^ in conjunction 
with Eternity and Omnipresence, naturally inspires solemn 
awe. Infinite Groodness relieves the mind from that oppression 
which Power alone would produce ; and, from our experience 
of present benefits, and our remembrance of the past, creates 
love, gratitude, and trust. In the middle between these stands 
the contemplation of Divine Wisdom, which conjoins impressions 
of awe with those of comfort; and, while it humbles us into 
profound submission, encourages, at the same time, our reliance 
on that King eternaL immorialf invisibk^ who is justly stil«d in 
the text, the only wise God. 

Among men, wisdom is a quality entirely difierent from cun- 
ning or craft It always supposes good and fair intention in the 
person who possesses it; and imports, that laudable ends are 
pursued by proper and justifiable means. In like manner, wis- 
dom in the Supreme Being c-annot be separated from the recti- 
tude of his nature- It is, in him, an exertion of benevolence ^ 
and imports, that the purposes of justice and goodness are car- 

* This discourse was chiefly intended to be a general recapitulation of in- 
stances of the wisdom of ProTi'ience, several of which have been mors fiiDy 
ilhistrated in some o^the proceeding Sermons. 
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ried on and accomplished by means the most eflectuol. To 
meditate on some of those instances in which this divine wisdom 
is displayed cannot but be highly fitvourable to Ae impressions 
both of piety and of virtue. 

It is difficult to say, whether the natural^ or the moral world 
affords the most conspicuous and striking displays of the wisdom 
of God. Not one, nor many discourses^ nor indeed the study 
and labour of a whole life, were, in any degree, sufficient to ex* 
plore them. Of the proo& of wisdom which the natural world 
affords I cannot attempt now to discourse. Any illustration of 
these would lead to discussions of a scientific kind, which more 
properly belong to the philosopher ; and on which philosophy 
has often employed itself, with much utility and honour. I shall 
only take notice, that, in proportion as human knowledge hath 
enlarged its sphere of research and discovery, in the same pro- 
portion hath the wisdom of the Creator struck the minds of all 
enquirers and observers, with the highest admiration. All na- 
ture is in truth a scene of wonders. In the disposition of the 
heavenly bodies, and the general arrangement of the system of 
the universe ; m the structare of the earth ; in the endless Vari* 
ety of living creatures that fill it ; and in the provision made for 
thfem all, to enable them to fiilfil the ends of their being ; it is not 
easy to determine, whether power, wisdom, or goodness, be most 
conspicuous. It belongs not only to the heavene to declare the 
glory qf €hdj and to the flrmament to ehew forth his handy 
work ; in the smallest and most inconsiderable, a^ well as in the 
most illirttrious works of God, equal marks appear of profound 
design and consummate art It has been justly said, that there is 
not a vegetable that grows, nor an insect that moves, but what 
IS sufficient to confound the atheist, and to afford the candid ob- 
server endless materials of devout adoration and praise. 

Wren we turn to the moral world, the field of admiration 
which opens to us is no less extensive and striking. I can only 
mention a few instances of that exquisite wisdom which every 
where meet us. 

In Hie first place, let us attend to the constitution of human 
nature. Thowh we are taught by revelation to consider it as 
now impaired by the fall, yet as it stands we behold the traces 
of a noble structore, planned and executed with the highest skill. 
AH the powers and faculties bestowed on man are such, as per- 
fectly suit his condition, and adapt him to the purposes for 
which he was designed. Senses were given him, that he might 
distinguish what is necessary for the preservation and welfare 
of his body .-'—Now, suppose that any one of those senses, the 
sight, fiyr iiyttnce, or the hearing, or the touch, had been in a 
considerable dqpree either more blunt, or more acute, than it is 
at present, what an unhappy change would this have made upon 
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our state ? Oa the one hand, greater imperfection of the organs 
would have deprived us of all the comfort and advantage which 
we now enjoy from such powers. On the other hand, a greater 
degree of exquisite sensibility in them would have rendered life 
a burden to us. Our senses, instead of being inlets to knowledge 
and pleasure, would then have become constant avenues to un- 
easiness and pain. Their powers, therefore, are skilfully adjust- 
ed to that measure of strength, which allows them to answer the 
purposes of health, safety, and comfort; without either falling 
short of this line of usefulness, or improperly, and hurtfuily, 
{Stretching beyond it ' 

la the mind, appetites and passions were placed, as the mov- 
ing powers of the soul, to impel its activity. But as their impulse 
required regulation and restraint, reason was, at the same time, 
conferred as the directing power.— Of all our passions, self-love 
and the desire of self-preservation were, with the utmost pro- 
priety, made the strongest, for a reason which the meanest ca- 
pacity may comprehend. Every man is most immediately com- 
mitted by Providence to his own care and chai^. He knows 
his own situation best ; and has more opportunities of promoting 
bis own hq)piness, than he can have of advancing the happiness 
of any other person. It was therefore fit and wise, that, by the 
strongest instinct, he should be prompted to attend to himself. — 
At the same time, as no man standing alone is sufficient for his 
own welfiBuie, it was necessary that by mutual Sjrmpathy and so- 
cial instincts, we should be drawn to give aid to one another. 
Hero it deserves our particular notice, that the force of those so- 
eial instincts is, with admirable propriety, proportioned by Pro- 
vidence to the degree of their usefulness and importance.* Thus, 
that parental affection, which the helpless state of infancy and 
childhood renders so needful, is made the strongest of them all. 
Next, come those ties of blood, which prompt mutual kindness 
among those who are intimately joined together by brotherhood, 
iind other family connections. To these succeeds that valuable 
xnstinct of pity, which impels us to assist the distressed, where- 
ever we behold them. To take part with others in their good 
fortune belongs to man's social nature, and increases the sum of 
happiness. At the same time, to take part with the prosperous 
is less necessary than to sympathize with the unhappy; and 
therefore the principle which prompts us to rejoice with them 
that rgoice, is made not to be so strong, as that which impels us 
to iveep with them that weqi. 

But they are not only the laudable and important parts of our 
disposition, which discover the wisdom of the Author of our 
frame : even our imperfections and follies are by him rendere«l 

* See Scnn. XXXIL 
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subservient to Ufleful ends. — ^Amidst tho^e inequalities of eondi- 
tion, for instance, which the state of human life required, where 
it was necessary that some should be rich, and others poor, that 
some should be eminent and distinguished, and others obscure 
and mean, how seasonable is that good opinion, which every one 
entertains of himself^ that self-complacency with which he com- 
pares himself to others ; and that fond hope, which is ever plea- 
sing him with the prospe?t of future pleasures and advantages 
in life ? Without those flattering sensations, vain as they often 
are, how totally insupportable would this world become to many 
of its inhabitants? Whereas, by means of them, Providence 
hath contrived to balance, in a great measure, the inequalities of 
condition among mankind. It hath contrived to diffuse pleasure 
through all ranks ; and to bring the high and the low nearer to 
a level with each other, than might at first be supposed. It hath 
smoothed the most rumed tracts of human life ; and hath gilded 
with rays of borrowediight its most dreary scenes. 

One instance of Divine Wisdom, in framing our nature, is so 
remarkable as to demand particular attention ; that is, the mea- 
sure according to which God hath dispensed knowledge and ig^ 
norance to man. There is nothing of which we are more ready 
to complain, than of our narrow and confined views of nature^ 
and of Providence, and of all things around us : And yet upon 
extinunation, it will be found, that our views extend, on every 
side, just as fiir as they ought ; and that, to see and know- more 
than is allowed us, instead of bringing any advantage, would 

produce certain misery.* We pry, for instance, with impa* 

tient curiosity, into fiiture events. Happily for us, they are 
veiled and covered up ; and one peep behind that veil, were it 
permitted, would be sufficient to poison the whole comfort of our 
days, by the anticipation of sorrows to come. — ^In like manner, 
we often wish, with eagerness to penetrate into the secrets of na- 
ture, to look into the invisible world, and to be made acquainted 
with the whole destiny of man. Our wish is denied ; we are en- 
vironed on all hands with mystery; and that mystery is our 
happiness ; for, were those great invisible objects fiilly disclosed, 
the sight of them would confound and overwhelm us. It would 
either totally derange our feeble faculties, or would engross our 
attention to such a degree, as to lay us aside from the business 
and concerns of this world. It would have the same effect, as 
if wc were carried away from the earth, ami mingled among the 
inhabitants of some other planet ^The knowledge that is allow- 
ed to lis, was designed to fit as for acting our part in our pre^ 
sent state. At the exact point, therefore, where usefulness ends^ 
kaowledge stops^and ignorance commences. Light shines upon 

* See Serm. IV. and Serm. UX. 
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U9f as bng «a it sorveg to guide our path ; iMit foraalLes ua, as 
aooD as it becomes oojuous to the eye ; and saiulary darkness 
is appointed to cloae the soeoe. Thougfadess and stupid must 
that man be, who, in all this furniture of the human mind, in 
jtbis e»ct adjustment of its several powers to the great purposes 
<if life, discerns not the hand of adorable wisdonii as well as of 
infinite Ooodnesa. 

In the second place. Let us contemplate'the same wisdom as 
whibiting itself to us in the moral government of the world.-— 
We are informed by revelation, that this life is designed by Pro- 
videnoe to be an introductory part of existence to intelligent 
beings ; a state of education and discipline, where creatures, 
bllen from their original rank, may gradually recover their 
rectitude and virtue. Under this view, which is in itself per- 
fectly consonant to all that reason discovers, we shall find the 
general course of human a&irs, confused as it may sometimes 
appear, to have been ordered with exquisite wisdom. — ^It was 
necessary to such a state,) that all the active powers of man 
should be brought forth into exercise, and completely tried. — 
It became proper, therefore, that there should be a mixture of 
characters in the world, and that men should be shewn in a v^ 
riety of situations.* Hence that diversity of tempers and dis- 
positions which are found in society ; those inequalities in rank 
and station, which we see taking place ; and those different ta- 
lents and inclinations which prompt men to different pursuits. 
By these means, every department in society is filled up ; and 
eveiy man has some sphere prepared for him, in which he can 
act He is brought forth as on a busy stage, where omKNrtunity 
is given for his character to display itself fully.-r-His life is, with 
great propriety, varied by int^rchanaes of prosperity and ad- 
versity. Always prosperous, he would become dissipated, indo- 
lent and S^y * Always afflicted, he wquld be fi:ietfol, dejected, 
and sullen. Th&pe are &w persons, therefore, or none, whose 
lot shares not of both these states ; in order that every disposi- 
tion of the heart may be explored, and every mean of improve- 
ment afforded-TrrAs man is ultimately designed for a higher 
stale of existence than the present, it was not proper that this 
world should prove a paradise to him, or should afibcd him that 
eomidete satisiaction which he incessantly pursues. Disappoint- 
ments, therefore, are pftan made to blast his hopes; and, even 
while the comforts of life last, they are always mixed with some 
troubles; in order that an excessive attachment to this world 
may gradually be loosened. The course of things is evidently 
so ordered by Providenoe, that occurrences shall be always hap- 
pening, to bring down the most prosperous to a level with the 

. • See Senn. LIV. 
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rest of his breihren^ and to raise up, in their tum, the low and 
the distressed. 

In the midst of those vicissitudes, which are so obviously con* 
ducive to improvement, both wisdom and goodness required, 
that the Supreme Grovemor of the world should be seen to pro- 
tect the interests, and favour the side of virtue. But in the de- 
gree of evidence, with which this was to be shewn, it was no less 
requisite, that a proper temperament should be observed. Had 
virtue been always completely rewarded, and made happy on 
earth, men would no longer have had a motive for aspiring to a 
more blessed state. In the case of every crime, had divine jus- 
tice interposed to bring complete punishment on the head of the 
criminal ; or had all the felicity which is prepared for the just 
in a future world, and all the misery which there awaits the 
wicked, been already displayed to the view, and rendered sensi- 
ble to tfie feelings of men ; there would have been an end of that 
state of trial, for which our whole condition on earth was inten- 
ded. It was necessary therefore, that at present, we should see 
through a glass darkly. A certain degree of mystery and obscu*- 
rity was, with perfect wisdom, lef% on the conduct of the Al- 
mighty.* — ^But, amidst that obscurity, sufficient encouragement 
and support are in the mean time given to virtue ; sufficient 
ground is afforded for the full belief, that it is what the Deity 
loves, and will finally reward. His approbation of it is signifi- 
ed to every man by the voice of conscience. Inward satisfac- 
tion and peace are made always to belong to it ; and general es- 
teem and honour for the most part to attend it. On the other 
hand, the wicked, in no situation of life, are allowed to be truly 
happy. Their vices and their passions are made to trou- 
ble their prosperity ; and their punishment to grow out of their 
crimes. Let any one attentively recollect the material incidents 
of his life ; and he will, for the most part, be able to trace the 
chief misfortunes which have befallen him to some guilt he has 
contracted, or some folly he has committed.! Such is the pro- 
fiHind wisdom with which Providence conducts its counsels, that 
although it does not appear to interpose, men are made to reap, 
from uieir actions, the fruits which they had deserved; their 
iniquities to correct them, and their backsltdings to reprot^e them ; 
and while they su&r, they are forced to acknowicKige the jus- 
tice of their punishment. — ^These are not matters of rare or oc- 
casional observation ; but deeply interwoven with the texture of 
human affiurs. They discover a r^^lar plan, a formed system, 
according to which tfie whole train of Providence proceeds ; and 
which manifiests to every serious observer the consummate wis- 

* See Serm. IV. t See Serm, LXIIT. 
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dom of its Author.-^As thus in the constitution of human nature 
and in the moral government of the world. Divine wisdom so re^ 
iharkably appears, I must observe, 

Iif the third place, That in the redemption of the world, and 
in the economy of grace, it shines no less conspicuously. The 
subject which opens to us here is too extensive to be fully illus- 
trated at present ; but the great lines of it are obvious.* — In car- 
rying on a plan, by which forgiveness was to be dispensed to an 
offending race, wisdom required that the authority of the leacis- 
lalor should be fully preserved, and no such relaxation be intro- 
duced into government, as misjht give licence or encouragement 
to offenders. Acconlingly, the most admirable provision was 
made for these important purposes by the interposition of the Son 
of God, suffering and dying for sinners. The sovereign awe of 
justice is maintained, while justice is tempered with mercy. Men 
are bound to righteousness, under the highest sanctions; and 
aj'r»ple seciu*ity and consolation are, at the same time, afforded to 
the penitent By the instructions, and example, of their Sa- 
viour, they are instructed in their duty ; and through a Mediator 
and Intercessor, they are encouraged to offer their worship and 
prayers to the Almighty. They are assured that, in whatever 
18 too anhious for human nature to perform, they shall be assist- 
ed by a Divine spirit; and under all trials and difficulties, they 
are supported by the express promise of that eternal life which if 
brought to light by the Gospel. — It is not possible for the under- 
standing to conceive any method of salvation, planned with more 
goodness and executed with more wisdom, than what is shewn in 
tfie gospel of Christ The consideration of this constitution alone, 
gives us full reason to join in that exclamation of the Apostle : 
Oh the. depth of the riches both of the wisdom and the know- 
led^ of God! How unsearchable are his judgments, and his 
ways past findi}ig out /t 

Prom this short survey which we have taken of Divine wis- 
dom, as discovering itself, in the whole complex frame of the 
moral world ; in the constitution of human nature ; in the govern- 
ment of human affairs ; and in the redemption of the human race ; 
we cannot but perceive how much reason we have to prostrate 
ourselves before God, and with al^ humility to worship and adore. 
— ^When we view that immense structure of the universe in which 
we dwell, when we think of Him, whose wisdom has planned the 
whole system of being; whose mind comprehends, whose coun- 
sels direct, the whole course of events, from the beginning to the 
end of time ; by whom nothing is so inconsiderable as to be over- 
looked, or so transient as to be forgotten; who attends to the 
concerns of the poor man in his cottage, while he is steering the 

• Sec Strm. V.— Scrm. XX.— Senn. XXX.— Serm. LV. f Roi"' *»• 33. 
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sun and the moon in their course through the heaveoa; into what 
astooishment and self-annihilation do we fall ! Before him all our 
boasted knowledge is ignorance and our wisdom is folly. Wheror 
ever we cast our eyes on his works and ways, we find alltbingp 
adjusted in number^ vseight, and ateasfire ; and after all that we 
can survey, Lp ! these ^eure but a part of his ways ; and how SfwU 
a portion is heard qfhUn i 

It is the power of God, which produces among the multitude 
of men any impressions of religion. When thunder roars in the 
heavens^ or an earthquake shakes the ground, they are struck 
with awe, and disposed to worship an invisible power. Butauch 
impressions of Deity are occasional and transitory. The lasting 
reverence of a Supreme Being arises, in a well informed mino, 
from the display of that infinite wisdom whi^h all the universe 
presents. Its operations are constantly, though silently, going 
on around us. We may view it in the peaceful and sedate state 
of the universe, as well as in its greatest commotions ; we behold 
it m every insect that moves on the ground, at the same time 
that we admire it in the revolutions of the celestial bodies. Happy 
for us if the contemplation shall nourish that temper of habitual 
devotion, which so well becomes dependent beings and is so in- 
timately connected with all virtue.* 

But the chief efiect that ought to be produced by meditation 
on the divine wisdom, is perfect resignation to the Governor of 
the universe, and entire trust in his administration. Our private 
misfortunes and disappointments are too often the subject of que- 
rulous complaints, and even of unjust suspicions of Providence. 
But when in the whole natural and moral world, we behold an 
arrangement of things which plainly discovers the most con- 
su nmate wisdom, can we believe, that in the arrangement of our 
petty concerns, this wisdom is dormant and neglectful ? How 
m^ich more reason is there to think, that our ignorance of the 
Divine plans misleads our judgment, than that the wisdom of the 

Almighty has erred in directing our private affairs ? Divine 

wisdom, as I observed in the beginning, is an exertion of Divine 
benevolence. It has, it can have, no other scope than to accom- 
plish the best ends by the most proper means. Let the wisdom 
therefore, and the goodness of Uie Deity, be ever conjoined in 
our idea. Let every new discovery of Divine wisdom, be a new 
ground of hope, of joy, and of cordial submission, to every vir- 
Jtuous man. Let him be thankful that he lives in a world, where 
nothing happens to him by chance, or at random ; but where a 
gr(*at, a wise, and beneficent Mind, continually superintends 
every event 



* See Serm. XLIX. 
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Under the fidth of this great principle of religion, let us pro- 
ceed in the course of our duty, with steadfast and undismayed 
mind. Let us retain faithful all^iance to our Creator and our 
Redeemer ; and then we may always hope the best ; and cast ottr 
care upon him who careth/or us. Wait on the Lord; be of good 
courage, and He shall strengthen your heart. Although thou 
say est thou canst not see him, j/etjudgrnent is btfore him ; there- 
fore trust thou in him. Let us b^n every undertaking with 

an humble dependence on his assistance for enabling us to pros- 
ecute it to the end. When our undertakings are finished, and the 
close of life approaches, with praise to him let us conclude all our 
labours. 

Unto the Kingetemalj immortal^ imrisibk, theonfy wise Grod, 
be honour and glory for ever and ever. Jimen 
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The compassion and beneficence of the deity. 



[IVeached before the Society for the Benefit of the Sons of the Clergy of the 
Bstablithed Church aCScotknd, SOth Maj, 1796.] 



Ltaoe thy fatherless children ; I will preserve them alwe ; and 
let thy widows trust in mc-^EREUiiLHy xlix. 11. 



NO subject is more open to genent observation, or more 
confirmed by manifold experience^ than the goodness of Grod. 
The contemplation of the universe, in which we dwell, presents 
it perpetually to our view. Amidst the vast extent of creation, 
we discover no instance of mere pomp or useless grandeur but 
behold every thing contributing to the general good, and render- 
ed subservient to the wel&re of the rational or sensible world. 
In the administration of Providence, the same principle of bene- 
ficence is conspicuous. The seasons are made r^larly to re- 
turn, and the earth to flourish ; supply is bountimlly provided 
&T the wants of all creatures ; and numberless comforts are pre^ 
pared to sweeten human life. Most justly is he who hath esta^ 
olished, and who upholds, this admirable order of thines, to be es- 
teemed the Father of mercies ; and, accordingly, in this view, he 
is often celebrated in Scripture. TTie earth isfuU of the good- 
ness qfthe Lord. His tender mercies are over cM his works. 
His mercy is great unto the heavens, and it endurethfor ever. 
It appears worthy of particular observation that there is one 
light, in which more frequently than in any other, the goodness 
of God is presented to us in the Sacred Writings, namely, the 
light of compassion to the distresses of mankind. Most of the 
situations are mentioned in which men are considered as most 
forlorn ; and in some passages of Scrqiture, Grod is represented 
ss interestii^ himself in a pecidiar manner, for those who are 
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in such situations. Particular emphasis is always laid upon this 
circumstance, in the general views which are given of his good- 
ness. He is the Hearer of prayer^ unto whom all flesh shall 
come. But he is described as listening with particular attention 
to the cry of the poor ; and regarding the prayer qf the desti- 
tute; He will prepare their hearty and caiLse his ear to hear. All 
creatures arc the objects of his providential care. But the widow 
and the fatherless^ the bowed down and the broken in heart j 
are particularly attended to, and commiserated by him. The 
Lord executeth judgement for the oppressed; the Lord premier- 
veth the stranger ; he loseth the prisoner^ and giveth food to the 
hungry. He hath not despised nor abhorred the affliction of the 
afflicted ; nor hides he his face from them ; but hears when they 
cry unto him.* In short, when we arc deprived of all human con- 
solation and aid, the Almighty is represented as then most acces- 
sible to our prayers, and most disposed to help and relieve us. 

The words which I have chosen for the text afford a very 
amiable view of that compassion which scripture so often as- 
cribes to the Supreme Being. The context in which they stand 
contains mucli dark and siysterious prophecy relating to nations 
in the neighbourhood of Judea, but leads to no particular illus- 
tration of the text The words of it, taken by themselves, are 
plainly to be understood as spoken by God to an aged parent, 
who, in the view of approaching dissolution, is anxious about the 
future condition of bis family in the world ; and they prevent a 
most affecting display of God's compassionate regard to the chil- 
dren of those who have been his faithful servants on earth. — 
Leave thy fatherless children; I will preserve them alive ; and 
let thy widofiJS trust in me. It will be worthy of our atten- 
tion at present, to enquire into the reasons why the Almighty is 
pleased to represent himself so often to us under this view ; not 
only as the just and good Ruler of the universe, which is the first 
and leading idea we naturally form of him, but as the Patron and 
Friend of the distressed part of Mankind. 

It will be found that there are two very important purposes 
which such discoveries of the Divine nature serve. First, thev 
furnish particular ground for trusting in God, amidst all the vi- 
cissitudes of human life ; and next, they exhibit the pattern of 
that disposition, which we ought, in our measure, humbly to f(d- 
low and imitate. 

I. The discoveries of Divine compassion were purposely in- 
tended to furnish to us particular ground for trust in God, 
amidst all the vicissitudes of human life. Man, during his abode 
on earth, is exposed to various distresses. Even in his most 
flourishing state, his condition is extremely precarious. Pros- 

* Ph. ciL 17.; z* 17. i hruuS.; bux. 33. « csItu 7.j zzii.^.; &C. &C. 
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perous as he may at one time seem to be, he cannot tell how 
9oon, by some unforeseen vicissitude, he may be humbled to the 
dust, and still less can he tell what may in future bcfal his chil- 
dren, to whose fortunes he often looks with anxious solicitude. 
In the moments when his mind is oppressed, either by the imme* 
diate feelings of sorrows, or by the dread of impending evils, it is 
natural for him to fly to that Supreme Being under whose direc- 
tion all human events are placed, and earnestly to implore pro- 
tection from him. But though he hold the belief that justice 

and goodness are ever to be found at the throne of the Almighty, 
yet,' even there, particular discouragements meet him. For that 
Supreme Being to whom he looks up, is a great and awful 
Being. His nature is, to us, unknown. He dwells in the secret 

?lace of Eternity ; and is surrounded with clouds and darkness, 
^e hear his tremendous voice in the thunder; and in every 
commotion of the elements wc behold the irresistible hand of his 
power. A nature so infinitely su])erior to our own, cannot be 
looked up to without some measure of dismay. It is overwhelm- 
ing to the timid apprehensions of the distressed. It is contem- 
plated with that awful and mysterious reverence which over* 
powers confidence and trust. 

It is for this reason that, in condescension to human weakness, 
God has been pleased so often to represent himself as actuated 
by a principle of compassion and pity. This gives a shade and 
softening to the awful greatness of the Divinity. It brings down 
his goodness to the level of our conception, and fits it to be the 
object of our trust. Compassion is a principle which we all feel 
ant! know. We know that it is the strongest of all benevolent 
instmcts in our nature, and that it tends directly to interest us 
in behalf of those who need our aid. Wc are taught to believe 
that a similar attribute belongs to the Divine nature ; in order 
that, from that species of goodness which we are best acquaint- 
ed with, and 'which we can most rely upon, we may be trained 
both to love our Almighty Benefactor, and as long as we are in 
the practice of our duty, to trust to his protection, amidst every 
distress. When we hear such a voice of tenderness, as that 
which my text utters, proceeding from the Almighty, our hearts 
are comforted. Distrust and dismay are removed. We are no 
longer oppressed by his greatness. Wc can draw near to him 
as to a Father in Heaven, before whom we can, with humble con- 
fidence, pour out our sorrows ; and can trust that, though all our 
earthly friends should neglect us, our prayers will attract his com- 
passionate regard. 

Compassion to the unfortunate, as it is exerted among men, 
is indeed accompanied with certain disturbed and painful feel- 
ings, arising from svmpathy with those whom wc pity. But 
every such feeling we must remove from our thoughts, when we 
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ascribe an affection of this nature to the Deity. It is true, that, 
in Scripture langua^, the Divine compassion is sometimes fi- 
gured by strong allusions to the relenting strugc^les and passion- 
ate meltings of the human heart But we easily perceive that 
such representations are to be understood with the allowances 
which Curative language requires. All that is amiable in com- 
passion, belongs to God ; but all that is imperfect in it must be 
left to man. In the Supreme Being, there can be no perturba- 
tion or uneasiness; no contrast of feelings, nor fluctuation of 
purpose. His compassion imports a kind regard to the circum- 
stances of the unhappy. But still it is such a regard as suits 
the perfection of the great Governor of the universe, whose be- 
nignity, undisturbed by any violent emotion, ever maintains the 
same tranquil tenour, like the unruffled and uninterrupted serenity 
of the highest heavens. 

It is important to observe, that this pity and compassion of 
our heavenly Father, extends itself to our moral and spiritual 
concerns, in like manner as to our natural and external distres- 
ses. In that great dispensation of the redemption of the world 
by his Son Jesus Christ, he is always represented in Scripture 
as moved by pity for our fallen and wretched estate. The same 
principle which leads him to regard with compassion the widow 
and the fatherless, led him to look down with compassion on aa 
helpless and forlorn race, d^^raded from their original honour. 
From infinite mercy he sent his Son to seek and to save thai 
which UHis lost. According to the prophetical language of the 
Old Testament, He looked upon us ; and his time vms a time of 
love. He saw that there uxis no man; He beheld that there uhm 
no intercessor^ and his own arm brought Salvation. He laid 
his help on one who was mighty to save. He saw us in our 
bloody and said J Zitie.*-^— Agreeable to this spirit of compassion, 
displayed in our redemption, is the whole dispensation of Divine 
grace towards man in his present state of infirmity. It speaks 
continually the doctrine of consolation and merciful aid ; grace 
to be sufficient for usy and strength to be made perfect in our 
weakness. Jis a father pitieth his children^ so the Lordpi- 
tieth them that fear him : for he knoweth our frame ; he 
remembereth that we are dust.i 

I cannot conclude this head without observing how much it 
adds to the value of the Christian religion, that it hath disco- 
vered the Deity to us in a light so amiiable. When the nations 
of the earth worshipped a Grod unknown, or one whom they ar- 
rayed in nothing but vengeful thunders, the true Grod hath come 
forth from behind the cloud, and made himself known to us; 
known not only as a just^Und good Ruler, but as a compassion- 

» Exttk. ZT'u 8. IiMtli^ia. 16. f 2 Cor. xii. 9. PMlL ciiL 1;^ . 
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ate Father, in whom, amidst all their distresses, the virtuous may 
trust and hope. I now proceed to obser^^e, 

II. That such discoveries of the Divine nature were designed 
not only to administer encouragement and consolation, but also 
to exhibit the pattern of that disposition which we are bound, in 
our measure, to imitate and follow. To this purpose tend the re- 
peated exhortations of Scripture, to be followers qf Oody as dear 
children ; to be merciful^ as our Father in heaven is mercifuL 
That hardness of heart which renders men insensible to the dis- 
tresses of their brethren, that insolence of prosperity which in- 
spires them with contempt of those who are fallen below them, 
are always represented in Scripture as dispositions most opposite 
to the nature of God, and most hateful in his sight In order to 
make this appear in the strongest light, he hath turned his good- 
ness chiefly into the channel of compassionate r^ard to those 
whom the selfish and the proud despise. He hath avowedly 
taken up their cause, that he might state himself as an antagonist 
to such as would bear them down ; that he might confound and 
put to the blush that arrogance of men which makes them slight 
any of their own brethren. For the oppression of the pooty for 
the sighing of the needy ^ now will I arista saith the Lord^ to 
set theni in safety from him thatpuffeth at them.^ Lord, says 
the Psalmist, thou hast heard the desire qfthe humble; thou wilt 
arise to judge the fatherless^ and the oppressed^ that the man 
of earth may oppress no moreA 

Consider, I beseech you, whether any virtue can admit of any 
higher recommendation than its being that disposition under the 
character of which the Almighty chooses to be peculiarly known 
to us : How can we claim any relation to the Father of mercies, 
or how look up to him for compassion and grace, if we show no 
bowels of mercy, gentleness, and kindness, to one another?— > 
The whole plan, indeed, on which he hath formed human nature, 
and 'all the circumstances in which he hath placed us on earth, 
are plainly contrived to excite affections of benevolence, and to 
enforce works of mercy. Not only hath he planted compassion 
in the human breast, as one of the strongest instincts there, but 
he hath so connected us in society, as necessarily to require that 
our benevolent instincts should be brought into exercise. For 
it is apparent that no man, in any rank of life, even the highest, 
is sufficient for his own well-being. He can neither supply his 
own wants, nor provide for his own comforts, without the co* 
operation of others. The dependence here is mutual between 
the high and the low, the rich and the poor. Each in one way 
•r other^ calls on each for aid. All are so linked together, 9s 

• Past, xii, 5. f P^- > ^^ ^^' 
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to be impelled by a thousand motives to assist one another in the 
time of need. This is what nature, what society, what provi- 
dence, all speak witli a loud voice ; a voice which may be said to 
have gone forth even to the ends of the earth, and to have been 
heanl and understood by the most barbarous tribes of men. For 
among savage and uncul ivatcd nations, no less than among the 
most civilized and polished, the energy of compassion is felt, and 
its claims are recognized, and obeyed. 

In the course of human life, innumerable occasions present 
themselves for all the exercises of that humanity and benignity, 
to which we are so powerfully prompted. The diversities of 
rank among men, the changes of fortune to which all, in every 
rank, are liable, the necessities of the poor, the wants of helpless 
youth, the infirmities of declining age, are always giving op- 
portunities for the display of humane affections. There is per- 
haps no form in which benevolence appears more interesting, 
than when it is employed in providing relief for the families and 
children of those who stand in need of aid, in order th<<t 4he 
young may be trained up by proper education for acting an use- 
ful part in the world. Benefits conveyed by this channel are 
often more important tlian any other acts of liberality. Besides 
the great advantage which they bring to society, they have the 
pleasing effect of awakening all the virtuous sensibilities of the 
heart, 'both in those who confer, and in those who receive them. 
They are often felt with warmer relish by a family in distress, 
and productive of more tender gratitude, than could have been 
raised by any other mode of beneficence. This is rendered sen- 
sible to every heart by that beautiful expression of the Divine 
compassion in the text ; Leave thy fatherless children ; I will 
preserve them alive ; and let thy widows trust in me. 

By the train of sentiment we have pursued, your thoughts, 
my brethren, will now be naturally led to the consideration of 
that institution which has given occasion to the meeting of this 
day ; The society formed for the bejiefit of the Sons of the Cler- 
gy of the Established Church of Scotland. 

In, entering on this part of the subject, I trust that I may be 

Eermitted to say a few words concerning that order of men, in 
ehalf of whose descendants the favour of the public is now re- 
quested. Though belonging myself to that order, yet as my ad- 
vanced age and long experience may reasonably be supposed to 
have corrected the prejudices and cooled the ardour of partiality, 
some V^eight, I hope, will be allowed to my testimony ; when 
now, in the fifty-fourth year of my ministry, after having seen 
successions of ministers, in various parts of the country, rise 
and fall, and after long acquaintance with many, of divided sen- 
timents, among my brethren, I can with confidence declare it as 
;ny opinion, that diere exbts not any where a more respectable 
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and useful class of men than the Clergy of the church of Scot- 
laud. Among such a numerous body, I readily admit that some 
exceptions will be found to the character which I now give of 
them. Considering human frailty, tliis ist no more than was na- 
turally to be expected* But, taking the ministers of this church in 
general, I can venture to assert that they ai*e a well-informed 
and enlightened set of men ; decent and irreproachable in their 
behaviour, conscientious in the discharge of their pastoral duties, 
and very generally esteemed by the jjcople under their care.— 
There was a time, when the Presbyterian clergy lay under the 
imputation of being sour in their tempers, narrow in their opin- 
ions, severe and intolerant in theu* principles. But as, together 
with the diffusion of knowledge, a more liberal spirit has ])erva- 
ded the clerical order in this part of Britain, it will bo found 
that their manners now are conciliating ; that they study to pro- 
mote harmony and good order in their parishes; that they have 
shown themselves addicted to useful literature, and in several 
branches of it have eminently distinguished themselves; and that 
while they are edifying and consolatory to tlie lowest, they have 
acquired just respect from the higher classes of men. 

As long, therefore, as this country shall be preserved from 
the contagion of that false philosophy, which, by overthrowing 
all religious establishments, has engendered so much impiety, and 
wrought so much mischief, in a neighbouring laud ; as long as 
the existence of Christian faith, and of religious principles, shall 
be considered as essential to the welfare of a nation, it may rea- 
sonably, I think, be expected, that such a body of men as I have 
mentioned shall be held entitled to the regard and good-will of 
their fellow-citizens and countrymen. 

Circumstances there are, which give particular occasion for 
this regard and good-will to be called forth. You all know the 
nature of that provision which is made by the public for the es- 
tablished clergy of this country. It is such as is suited to that 
sober and frugal manner of living which is expected from minis- 
ters of the gospel. Though in consideration of the growing pros- 
perity of the country, and of its natural consequence, the increa- 
sed rate of every expense, it has been found reasonable that, of 
late years, some addition should be made to the provision of many 
of the ministers, yet still their condition approaches not to what 
can be termed opulence in any degree. It is such as to raise them 
above contempt ; such as to affoid a decent subsistence for them- 
selves and their families ; but such as seldom or never can enable 
them, without some other sources of revenue, to make provision 
for their children when going forth into the world, especially if 
their family be numerous. 

It was the consideration of this circumstance that lately gave 
ri^ to the Society in favour of the sons of the Clergy. Man; 
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minister who, for a tract of years, has faithfully laboured in the 
discharge of every duty to his flock, has felt, towards the close 
of his days, what a blessing it would have proved to him, if such 
a society had existed in his time, to which he could have looked 
for aid. Represent to yourselves, my friends, one of this cha- 
racter — and the representation which I am now to give is not 
the work of fancy, but founded upon what often in fact takes 
place. ^Figure, I say, a worthy Clergyman, now in the de- 
cline of life, foreseeing the end of his labours drawing near, sur- 
rounded with a family of children, to whom liis chief care had 
been devoted, and in whom his heart had long been bound up. 
Their education, from their earliest years, he had conducted, or 
at least superintended himself, with paternal fondness. What- 
ever his scanty stores could afford, he had cheerfully expended, 
in giving all the advantage to their education which his own vil- 
lage, or which the nearest county town could yield. He had 
made every preparation that was in his power to make, for their 
acting a proper part in future life. But the time of preparation 
is finished. The gay season of childhood is over. The period 
is amved when they must go forth ; must leave that paternal 
mansion where, in the midst of their youthful companions, they 
had spent many happy days ; must go to provide for themselves^ 
the best they can, in a world, which to them ii unknown. And 

whither are they to go ? Of the few friends their father ever 

had, some are now gone down to the dust. Others, with whom 
he once lived in familiar intimacy, lifted up now with the pride of 
opulence, have forgotten him and his family. One of his sons, 
at least, he fondly wished to have educated for that profession 
to which he himself had been so long attached. But, living 
at a distance from any of the seats of learning, and having no 
protector to whose assistance he could look, he feels with regret 
that he is unable for the attempt. Some of his children he must 
send away to seek their fortune in a distant land. Others must 
be consigned to the dangers of the ocean, or be reduced to ^n 
their bread by following some of the mean and laborious occupa- 
tions of life. Viewing the dark and discouraging prospect that 
is before them, the father's heart is sore, when he bids adieu to 
his children. ' With tears in his eyesy he gives them his blessing 
as they depart. Little mone it is in his power to give them ; but 
he commits them to the protection of their father's God. How 
happy, if in these mournful moments, a voice of such a nature as 
this could reach his ears : Leaue thy fatherless children; Itvill 
preserve them alive ; and let thy widows trust in me. 

Animated by the desire of imitating that spirit of Divine 
compassion which breathes in these words, a few respectable 
gentlemen in this city, formed six years ago, the plan of a So* 
ciety for assisting the Sons of the Clergy. The institutioo, as 
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soon as it was known, met with public approbation and favour. 
It was early distinguished, and amply assisted b} Royal munifi- 
cence. It was incorporated by royal charter; and, through the 
generosity of the public, has prospered so far, that the Society 
has already been enabled to c^ive aid to a considerable number 
of the sons of clergymen of this church. The aid which the so- 
ciety, in an in&nt state could as yet give, has been small ; at it 
is confined to what the interest of their capital allows them to 
bestow. They earnestly wish to become more eflectually use- 
ful, by enlarging their provision for the education of sons ; and 
hope to be enabled, in due time, to give as^^istance to the daush* 
ters, as well as to the sons of ministers ; so as to afibrd comfort 
to a widowed mother, and to the whole of a disconsolate family. 
For it is to be observed, that it is not merely to a literary educa- 
tion, or to preparation for the church, that the intentions of the 
Society are directed. They mean so to apply their beneficence, 
that the families of ministers may be assisted to acquire the neces- 
sary qualifications for pursuing any useful employment in the 
world, for which they appear to be most fitted. 

Among other inducements which may encourage the public to 
promote this beneficent plan, there is one which i cannot, on this 
occasion, omit to mention ; that is, the signal success with which 
many sons of Scots clergymen have been blessed, in filling with 
honour several of the important departments of society. As I 
have not myself the honour of belonging to that class, I can speak 
with more freedom on this topic than some other of my brethren. 
Not to mention the well known and distinguished names of seve- 
ral who at present possess, with much dignity, stations in the 
church, and chairs m the universities, and some now gone, who 
will be long remembered, as having done no small honour, by 
their literary production^, to this part of th^ island ; let me de- 
sire you to look round on the most respectable stations of busy 
life, and to consider how many of those who now make a hi^ 
figure at the bar, some on the bench, many in the commercial, 
the military, and the naval professions, were bom and brea 

under the humble roof of a minister. Nor is this success to 

be ascribed to any favourable coincidence of circumstances at 
this time more than any other. It is the natural result of the 
manner in which they were brought up. Educated in good 
principles, and formed to sober manners, by pious and virtuous 
parents, they enter on the world less tainted than others by 
fiishionable vices and follies. By the situation of their parents 
they were inured, irom their earliest youth, to temperance and 
habits of application. They come forward, not altogether igno- 
rant and unlettered, like the children of the meaner classes of 
mcQ, but with the foundations of good education and aseful know- 
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ledge. At the same timey they see and know that it is not to for* 
tune and to friends, but to tfieir own industry and exertionsi 
they must trust for iiiture success ; and that only according to 
the opinion entertained of their merit, they can hope to be pa- 
tronized by others. Hence it comes to pass that young persons 
of this description often advance themselves more quiGJuy, and 
act their part more successfully, than others wh(), from their 
binh and fortune, have enjoyed the benefits of a more improved 
and ornamented education ; but whose opulence sometimes su* 
persedes labour, encourages indolence, and perhaps fosters dissipa* 
tion and love of pleasure. 

These are considerations which tend to bespeak public favour 
in behalf of the institution which I now recommend. Consider, 
my friends, that by befriending and assisting it, you contribute 
to bring forward a new race, who, like those of the same rank 
that have gone before them, may come, in their day, to be bene« 
ficial to their country and to the world. It must not be forgot- 
ten, that assistance to bring them forward becomes now more 
necessary than it was to the former race, in consequence of the 
great additional ex[>ensc which is well known now to attend 
every part of education. By seasonable generosity, on this oc- 
casion, you may be ripening in secret the seeds of future genius; 
you may be bringing forward to maturity those young plants 
which shall flourish hereafter in the land ; and which may per- 
haps attain such strength, and rise to such a height, as to protect 
others under their shade. 

To the honour of the present age, it must be acknowledged 
not to be deficient in a spirit of humanity. Frequent instances 
both of public and private beneficence come forth on every pro- 
per oceasion. In this city, many a noble monument appears of 
charitable foundations and institutions ; some destined to educate 
the children of the needy ; others to furnish maintenance for he 
poor, to provide for the aged, or to receive and relieve the sick 
and the distressed. By their means much timely succour is 
given, and many a distress is mitigated. The institution for the 
sake of which we are now assembled, partaking of the same be- 
nevolent spirit with the others, reaches to a more respectable 
class of men, and aims at a more extensive object. Its purpose 
is, to prevent those evils which would arise to the public, from 
the children of worthy parents being left to languish in that 
hopeless indigence which throws them first as a burden on so- 
ciety, and may afterwards render them a dangerous nuisance to 
it. instead of this, it aims at bringing them into such a state as 
a£fords a reasonable prospect of their proving useful members of 
the community, and perhaps of their ranking among its orna- 
ments and supports. 
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So ^od a design Providence has already b^i;un to favour, and 
we hope will continue to bless. After we are laid in the dust, 
the generation that succeeds us may experience its happy effects. 
They who now contribute by their generosity to carry it forward 
will, in the mean time, enjoy the satisfaction of having adopted 
the benevolent spirit of the Christian religion ; they will enjoy 
the satisfaction of having imitated, as thev could, that compassion 
of our heavenly Father, which, in so a£(ecting a manner, is ex- 
pressed by the words of the text ; words, which I hope will con- 
tinue to dwell, with a lasting and tender impression, on all our 
hearts ; Leave your fatherless children ; I wiU preserve them 
alive ; and let thy widows trust in me / 



SERMON LXXII. 



On hope and DISAPPOINTMSNTt. 



T%e hope of the Righteous shall be gladness ; but the expecta- 
tion of the wicked shall perish. — ^PRovERBSy x. 28. 



ATTACHMENT to futurity has a remarkable influence 
on the operations of the human mind. The present, whatever 
it be, seldom encages our attention so much as what is to come. 
Remembrance of the past may sometimes occupy our thoughts; 
but what for the most part fills them, is the anticipation of the 
future. The present is apt to be considered as an evanescent 
scene, just about to pass away ; and in the midst of wishes and 
desires, of hopes and fears, which all respect futurity, we may 
be said to dwell. As on these the life of man is so much sus- 
pended, it becomes a very material part both of wisdom and of 
duty to attend to any regulations by which they may be properly 
conducted. For if expectations and hopes on one hand, and 
fears and alarms on the other, are suffered to arise with ground- 
lets precipitancy, and to acquire an undue ascendant, it is evi- 
dent that they will produce much delusion in conduct, and often 
will engender much vice and guilt. As there is a hope of the 
Righteous which shall be gladness j so there is an expectation of 
the Wicked which shall perish. The anticipations of the former, 
conducted by prudence, and regulated by piety, mislead him not 
from his duty, and afford him satisfaction in the end. While the 
expectations of the latter, arising from fantastic imaginary pros- 
pects, delude him for a while with vanity, and terminate in mi- 
sery. It will therefore be an useful subject of meditation, to con- 
sider, in a few instances, of what we may, and of what we may 
not, reasonably expect from the world, when we look forward to 
what is most likely to happen, in the ordinary course of human 
afiairs. 
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I. We are not to expect the uninterrupted continuance of an^ 
measure of health, prosperity, or comfort, which we now enjoy. 
There is the greater reason for beginning with this admonition^ '^. 
as there is a strong propensity in human nature to imagine thai 
what we at present possess, is always to remain. When no 
warnings of any approaching change appear, we are all mclined 
to look forward to futurity with a smile ; and to indulge the hope 
that to-morrow shall be as this day and even more abundantly. 
Hence, in the lives of thoughtless men, there breaks forth so 
much folly and presumption, so much pride and levity, and often 
so much impiety and contempt of religion. fVhat is the AU 
mighty that we should serve him ? Or what profit shall we 
haveyif we pray unto him ? Our mountain stands strong; 
and shall never be moved. 

On the lot of some men Providence is pleased to bestow a 
longer continuance of prosperity than on that of others. But 
as the term of that continuance is hidden from us, all flattering 
and confident expectations are without foundation. At one pe- 
riod or another, it is certain that the calm is to be troubled, and 
the dark cloud is to arise ; and how soon that period is to come^ 
you cannot tell, in your health, or your fortune, or among 
your connexions and friends, be assured that some trial awaits 
^ou. For human life never stands still for any long time. It 
IS by no means a fixed and steady object, like the mountain or 
the rock which you always find in the same situation ; it is A 
river continually moving and flowing. Neither is it the still 
and smooth stream which glides along with the same constant 
tenor ; but a river which for a time may hold a regular course 
within its banks, till, being interrupted by rocks, it foams into 
a torrent, or, swollen Ijy foreign currents, it lays waste the neigh- 
bouring plains. Amidst such vicisitudes of time and life, who 
has any title to reckon upon the future ? — ^To faults, all are sub- 
ject ; to troubles, all are exposed. As that man is the most vir* 
tuous who can be charged with the fewest faulte. so that life is 
the happiest which suffers the fewest troubles. To look for en- 
tire exemption from them, is to court disappointment 

At the same time, I do not mean to hold it forth as any pre- 
cept to religion or wisdom, that we ought always to sadden the 
present hour by dwelling on the thoughts of future disappoint- 
ment. What is ^ven us, let us cheerfully enjoy, and render 
thanks to him who bestows it. Virtue, conjoined with prudence, 
may reasonably afford the prospect of good days to come. JFbr 
Godgiveth to a man that it is good in his sight y unsdofn, and 
knowledge^ and Joy,* Such a prospect therefore he may inno- 
cently indulge, if he preserve always that temperance and mo»- 

• Eccles. ii. 26. 
VOL. IJ. ^3 
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deratiotty that modesty and humility, which becomes one who 
knows that his state is ever in hazard of changing. But I 
mean to warn those, who, giving way to the elation of ^ddy 
hopes, lose the command of themselves, that by this intoxication 
. of mind they are preparing the way for an alteration of state ; 
they are pushing forward the wheels of advancing change ; they 
are accellerating their own downfall. To them belongs that ad- 
monition of the Wiseman, would they seriously listen to it; If a 
man live many years and rejoice in them all^ yet let him re- 
member the days of darkness, for they shall be many : dU 
that cometh is vanity.* 

II. We are not to expect from our intercourse with others, 
all that satisfaction which we fondly wish. What the individual 
either enjoys or suffers by himself, exhibits only an imperfect 
view of his condition. In the present state of human afiairs, 
we are all closely interwoven with one another, that a very ma- 
terial part of our happiness or misery arises from the connex- 
ions which we have w^ith those who are around us, and the rela- 
tions in which we stand to them. These, therefore, open a field 
within which our wishes and expectations find an ample range. 
One of the first objects of wish to every one, is to maintain a pro- 
per place and rank in society ; not to fall behind his equals ; but 
rather, if he can, to surpass them, so as to command consideration 
and respect from his neighbours. This, among the vain and am- 
bitious, is always the favourite aim. With them it arises to im- 
moderate expectations, founded on their supposed talents and 
imagined merits. But perhaps, in the hearts of all men, some 
wish of this nature lurks ; some wish not to be overlooked in the 
crowd, but to attain that degree of distinction which they con- 
ceive they might reasonably claim. 

With respect to claims of this sort, it is to be apprehended, 
that, among persons of all charac^rs and descriptions, many 
an expectation must perishj and many a disappointment be en- 
dured. For such is the power which the sophistry of self-love 
exercises over us, that almost every one may be assured that 
he measures himself by a deceitful scale; that he places the 
point of his own merit at a higher degree than others will ad- 
mit that it reaches. All are jealous of the high pretensions of 
others. He who suspects a rival in his neighbour, will study 
every method of bringing him down to what he takes to be his 
proper level ; na3^ often of deprecating him below it. Hence 
the endless mortifications which the vain and self-conceited 
suffer. Hence the spleen and resentment which is so often 
breaking forth, disturbing the peace of society, and involving 
it in crimes and miseries. Were expectations more moderate. 

* Eccles. xi. 8. 
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they would be more favourably received. Did we more rarely 
attempt to push ourselves into notice, the world would more 
readily allow us, nay sometimes assist us, to come forward. 
Were we content sometimes to remain in the shade, we would 
with more advantage come forth into sunshine, and find the 
brightness interrupted by fewer clouds. 

In the closer connections which men form of intimate friend- 
ship and domestic life, there is still more reason for due mode- 
ration in our expectations and hopes. For the nearer that men 
approach to each other, the more numerous the points of coq- 
tact are in which they touch, the greater indeed will be the plea- 
sure of perfect symphony and agreements of feelings ; but, at 
the same time, if any harsh and repulsive sensations take place, 
the more grating and pungent will be the pain. — ^If you look 
for a friend, or a partner of your life, in whose temper there is 
not to be found the least inequality, who upon no occasion is to 
be hurt or offended by any frailties you discover, whose feel- 
ings are tii harmonize in every trifle with yours, whose coun- 
tenance is always to reflect the image of your own, you look 
for a pleasing phantom, which is never, or at most very rarely, 
to be found ; and if disappointment sour your mind, you have 
your own folly to blame. You ought to have considered that 
you live in a region of human infirmity, where every one has 
imperfections and failings. You assuredly have your own. 
What reason had you to imagine, that the person whom you 
love and esteem was to be the only exception from the common 
fate ? Here, if any where, it becomes you to overlook and for- 
bear ; and never to allow small failings to dwell on your atten- 
tion so much as to deface the whole of an amiable character. 
From trifling misunderstandings arising from the most frivo- 
lous causes, springs much of the misery of social and domestic 
life. Hence is blasted many a pleasing blossom of hope; and 
many an expectaiiony which once promised unbroken harmony, 
is left to perish. I shall only mention, 

HI. Another instance of what we are not to expect in the 
ordinary course of human affairs; that is, constant gratitude, 
from those whom we have most obliged and served. — I am &r 
from saying that gratitude is an unknown, or even a rare vir- 
tue among mankind ; I think not so ill of human nature. On 
the contrary, it is my belief, that grateful sensations for favours 
received are very generally felt ; and, when no strong passion 
counteracts those sensations, that grateful returns are generally 
intended, and often are actually made. But then, our expecta- 
tions of proper returns must be kept within moderate bounds. 
We must not carry them so far as to imagine, that gratitude is 
to produce uplimited compliance with every desire which we 
choose to indulge \ or that they whom we have obliged wilier 

M 
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together desert their own interest for the sake of their benefac- 
tors. Many circumstances, it is to be remembered, tend to 
cool the grateful emotion. Time always deadens the memory 
of benefits. Sometimes they are considered as having been 
fully recompensed, and the debt of gratitude repaid. As bene- 
fits conferred, are often under-rated by those who receive them, 
so they are sometimes over-valued by those who confer them. 
On persons of light and careless minds, no moral sentiment 
makes any deep impression; with such, the remembrance of 
both benefit and benefactor is apt to pass speedily away. With 
the proud spirit, which claims every thing as its due, gratitude 
is in a great measure incompatible. From persons of this cha- 
i-actcr, we are never to expect it ; and indeed from persons of 
any character, we are not to be surprised, if, in the present 
state of the world, it rises not so high as we thought we had 
reason to hope. 

Having thus shown in some material instances what we have 
no reasoa to expect in the ordinary course of human afiairs, I 
turn next to the brighter side of the subject, and shall show what 
a wise and good man may reasonably expect from human life. 
His hope shall be gladness^ though the expectation of fools shall 
perish, 

I. Whatever course the afiairs of the world take, he may 
justly hope to enjoy peace of mind. I am sensible that by the 
sceptic and the profligate, this will be held as a very inconsidera- 
ble object of expectation or hope. To them every enjoyment 
which is of mental and intellectual nature appears of small value. 
Give them affluent fortune and flourishing health, and they ac- 
count themselves sure of felicity. But to these very persons I 
appeal, whether there have not been many occasions, when the 
want of a peaceful and self-approving mind has not blasted all the 
enjoyment they possessed ? In the midst of the pomps and lux- 
uries of life, have they never experienced the pangs of a wound- 
ed spirit? Have they never felt what it was to be tormented by 
the sense of past follies, and to be stung with the reproaches of 
an angry conscience? Dare they say, that in the midst of those 
feelings they were happy ? Will they not be constrained to own, 
that in such moments of inward pain, they would willingly have 
exchanged conditions with an innocent peasant ? Let them then 
learn the value of that object of hope which they afiect to con- 
temn, by recollecting what they have sufiered from the want of 
it. — Assuredly, the peace of an approving conscience is one of 
the chief ingredients of human happiness ; one of the most grate- 
ful of all sensations to the heart of man : provided always that 
this self -approbation rest upon proper grounds ; that it be tem- 
pered with due humility, and regulated by Christian faith ; that 
it never swell into an arrogant opinion of our virtue, or into con* 
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fidence in our own merits, as if they were sufficient, without any- 
higher intervention; to render us acceptable to God. 

He, whose study it is to preserve a conscience void of offence 
towards God and man, who upon just principles can be satisfied 
that he is walking in the path which was appointed by God, will 
have, in every state of fortune, a ground of hope which may just- 
ly be denominated gladness ; for peace of mind will not forsake 
him. Let the world vibrate around him as it will, and repeat 
all its vicisitndes, he will not be shaken by them. He has al' 
ways somewhat to rest upon for comfort. Wrapped up in his 
own integrity, he remains sound and entire within himself; and 
with a firm mind awaits the coming storm. He is nqt afraid qf 
evil tidings ; for his heart is fixed j trusting in the Lord,* As 
he can look up to a Supreme Power with good hope, so he can 
look every man in the face without uneasiness, when he is con* 
scious that no man can reproach him with having entrenched upon 
his neighbour's rights, or having causelessly provoked and attack- 
ed him. Hence, a calm mind by day, and undisturbed slumbers 
by night. Hence, the hope of that continued protection of Hea- 
ven which watches over the righteous. In the time of trouble 
He shall hide me in his pavilion ; in the secret of his tabernacle 
shall he hide me ; He shall set me upon a rockA Besides this ex- 
pectation of internal peace. 

II. A GOOD man has ground to expect that any external con- 
dition into which, in the course of human afiairs, he may pass, 
.shall by means of virtue and wisdom, be rendered, if not perfect- 
ly agreeable, yet tolerably easy to him. That distresses of va- 
rious kinds are scattered through the life of every mortal man, 
there can be no doubt. But it is also to be remembered, that 
to many distresses there are remedies which it is in our power 
to apply ; and that with all sorrows some comforts &re mixed. — 
So many loud complaints we hear of the inequalities of fortune 
in the world, that one would imagine the rich and the great to 
be the only persons who had the privilege of being happy ; and 
that the mean and the poor were doomed, without exception, to 
be miserable. Be assured, my friends, that the inequality of 
real happiness is not to be measured by the inequality of out- 
ward estate. When you see the peasant cheerful in his cottage, 
and the labourer singing in the fields, you may discern that there 
is some power in the mind superior to external condition ; that 
more depends on the man himself, than on the situation in which 
the world has placed him. Would you estimate justly the sum 
of happiness that he enjoys, or the degree of unhappiness that he 
feels ? The questions you are to put, if the man be in prosperi- 
ty arc not, How much wealth does such a man possess ? but. How 

• Psalm, cxii. 7. t PmI™» *xvii. 5. 
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does he enjoy it ? If he be in ad versity, not What is his distress ? 
hut, How does he bear it ? 

Hence arises the hope to a wise and good man, of either find- 
ing, or making his estate tolerable to himself. If he be not want« 
ing to himself, he is never left without resources to assist Chose 
exertions which he makas in his own behalf. Roses indeed are 
not always strewed in his path ; but from the fields that are seem- 
ing waste, flowers may be gathered by those who look care- 
fufly around them. Seldom or never do all good things forsake, 
and all evils beset a man, at once. In some corner of our lot 
there are always comforts that may be found, if we be not so fool- 
ish as to overlook them. Even in the intervals of sickness and 
pain, satisfactions may be enjoyed. Returns of relief are of- 
ten felt with a more lively sensation of pleasure, than what 
we taste in unbroken health. It has been often observed, that 
what is very severe of any kind, seldom lasts long ; and the 
uneasiness which lasts we become accustomed to bear. Time 
and continuance reconcile us gradually to many things that were 
at first believed^ to be insupportable. Providence has in mercy 
provided this gentle opiat to assuage various sorrows of hu- 
man life. What we behold others around us bearing, we learn 
to think may also be borne by us. The spirit of man will long 
sustain his ii\firmities. From the treasures of his own mind in 
reflection and meditation, much relief will arise to the virtuous; 
and at the bottom of the most disconsolate estate, there lies alwa3rs 
a secret hope that better day's may come. From such circumstan- 
ces as these, the expectation of passing through life with some 
measure of comfort, may reasonably be entertained by such as are 
not wanting to themselves in propriety of conduct. In looking 
forward to futuihity, the prospect we are to take of the world is 
not that which is sometimes gloomily indulged, of a forlorn re- 
gion, where nothing is to^be beheld but dreary and inhospitable 
wastes, and no objects are to be met with but serpents that hiss, 
and wild beasts that devour. The prospect is rather that of a mix- 
ed region, where indeed rugged rocks are seen, aud deserts ex- 
tend, over which the tempest sometimes scowls ; but where also 
many peaceful habitations and fruitful fields occur to refresh the 
sight. Once more. 

III. We have ground to expect from the ordinary course of 
human afiairs, that if we persevere in studying to do our duty 
tewards God and man, we shall meet with the esteem, the love, 
and confidence of those who are around us. I before observed 
that m our expectations of receiving what we think due respect 
and consideration fit>m the world, we shall be often disappoint- 
ed. But that observation was applied to the claims we make 
on others on account of talents, abilities, and superior merits. — 
To such claims the world is seldom disposed to give a &yount- 
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ble reception. We live amidst rivals and competitors, whose 
self-estimation prompts them to depreciate us, and of course sub- 
jects us to many a mortification. The case is different with re- 
spect to moral qualifications. There the world is more ready to 
do justice to character. No man is hurt, at least few are so, by 
hearing his neighbour esteemed a worthy and honourable man. 
This praise ^ill be bestowed, without grudging, by many who 
value themselves on the possession of qualities, which they con- 
ceive to be of superior importance in the judgment of the world. 

But whatever they may think, it is certain that the basis of 
all lasting reputation is laid in moral worth. Great parts and 
endowments may sparkle for a while in the public eye. The 
world looks up to them with wonder, as to an extraordinary 
comet, or a blazing star. Distinguished virtue and worth cre- 
ate less astonishment ; but, like Bie fixed luminaries of heaven, 
they shine with more steady and permanent lustre. Unaffected 
piety conjomed with inviolable uprightness and integrity in 
conduct, command a degree of respect which approaches to ve- 
neration. Candor and fairness never fail to attract esteem and 
trust Kindness and benevolence conciliate love and create 
warm friendships. The best character may indeed for a time 
be accidentally obscured and misunderstood. But the world 
commonly judges soundly in the end. After a man has acted 
his paK for a while among his fellows, he is known upon trial 
to be what he is ; and if his worth be real and genuine, his right* 
eousness comes forth as the lights and hisjudgment as the noonr 
day. 

This is what a good man has always ground to look for, even 
in evil times ; and surely, there are few things which he can more 
desire, than the prospect of being valued and esteemed by those 
among whom he lives. This counterbalances many a disadvan- 
tage of outward fortune, and puts into his hand many opportu- 
nities of satisfaction and comfort. He is likely to possess many 
friends and well-wishers, and to have few enemies. The more 
he is known, the more will the favour of those who surround him 
grow ; and the prospect is before him, of having his hoary head 
crowned with honour. 

Thus, in several instances, I have briefly pointed out what 
may, or may not, be expected from the world, when we look 
forward to tiie ordinary course of human afiairs : Not an un- 
interrupted enjoyment of all the comforts of prosperity ; not un- 
disturbed satisfaction in our various intercourses with societv; 
not grateful returns from all whom we have obliged or served : 
But what we may expect, if we keep a good conscience and stu- 
dy to do our duty, is peace of mind ; a tolerable easy and com- 
fortable state, amidst the vicisitudes of life ; and the love and 
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esteem of those with whom we are connected. — The hopes qftke 
righteous shall be gladness. 

The present subject has led me to consider only what the 
righteous man has to hope for in the ordinary course of the 
world, but I have now to observe, that he has before him a 
much higher object of hope than any which I have yet mention- 
ed ; a hope which arises not from the ordinary course of human 
affairs, but from an extraordinary interposition of divine grace and 
mercy conveyed to us by the gospel ; even the hope which is laid 
up for him in heaven ; the assured expectation of a better life in 
a higher and a better world. Put the case of the servant of God 
being overwhelmed with all the disappointments which the world 
can bring upon him, here is an expectation which will be always 
gladness ; with which he can perpetually solace himself. Through 
the present state of existence he is no more than a passenger. If 
he can render it in any degree tolerable and easy to himself, it is 
well ; it is all that he expects. His home, his place of rest, is in 
those habitations to which, through the merits of his Redeemer, 
he is taught and encouraged to aspire. He knows that in due 
season he shall reap^ if he faint not.^ That when the earthly 
house of this tabernacle is dissolved^ he shall have a building of 
God^ an house not made with hands^ eternal in the heavens;* 
for to them whOy by patient continuance in well-^ioingy seek for 

f lory J honour f and immortality y God will render eternal life.% 
[ence, whether you consider him in this life, or consider him as 
looking forward to another, his hope is perpetual ^/o^/Tie^^, whik 
the expectations of the wicktd shall perish. 

*GftUt vi. 9. t 2 Corinth, v. 1. t^ Rom. ii. 7. 
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On the proper disposition of the heart 

towards god. 



In fUm toe live^ and nuwe, and have our Being. — ^Acts, xvii.66. 



THERE is nothing which all nature more loudly proclaims^ 
khan that some Supreme Being has framed and rules this uni- 
verse. Iky uiiereth speech of it to-day^ and night sheweth 
knowledge qfit tihnight* Our birth and our life, our sensations 
and our actions, the objects which we behold, and the pleasures 
which we enjoj, all conspire to testify that some wonderful in^^ 
telligenoe has disposed and arranged, and still supports and 
animates the whole frame of nature. This is what scarcely any 
man of sober mind ever called in question. It was the dictate 
of nature U) the most savage and barbarous, as well as to the 
most civilized tiations. The American and the Indian in his 
desert, as well as the Grecian sage and the ' Roman conqueror^ 
adored, each, after his own mode, a Sovereign of the Oniverse. 
llie Psalmist observes, that the fool hath said in his hearty there 
is no God* Among the follies, however, with which the human 
race b chargeable, this is one which, in the course of ages^ 
seemed to have made the smallest progress. It was reserved 
for modem times and evil days, to engender, in one recion of 
the earth, a system of false philosophy, which should revive the 
exploded principles of atheism, and study to pour forth their 
poison among the nations, not only to the extinction of religion^ 
but to the subversion of established governments, and of good 
order among mankind. 

Dismissing all delusions of this nature as unworthy the at- 
tention of any reasonable uqperverted mind ; holding it for cer- 
tain that nothmg can be more real than the existenoi.4£li %^. 
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preme Divinity^ it follows of course from this belief, tkat there 
are dispositions correspondent to Him which ought to be found 
in every human mind, among the young and the old, among the 
high and the low, the rich and the poor. It is absurd to suppose 
that while the relations in which we stand to our fellow-crea- 
tures, whether as equals, superiors, or inferiors, naturally call 
forth certain sentiments and affections, there should be none 
which properly correspond to the first and greatest of all Be- 
ings ; to Him, whom, though we see him not, we all recognise ; 

Him, in whom^ as it is beautifully expressed in my text, we 
■ivBy and move^ and have our being. 

The proper disposition of mind with respect to God, is gene- 
rally expressed by the term of Love to him. This b very justly 
founded on the solemn injunction of our blessed Lord.* 7%ou 
ehait love the Lord thy Uod with all thy heart , and with all thy 
soiUy and with all thy mind ; this is the first and great cotti- 
mandment. Hence, it is common among religious writers to in- 
clude the whole of pious affections towards God in Love. But 
when this term is applied to the Almiehty, we must be careful to 
understand aright what it imports. We all know what it is to 
love atiy of our fellow-creatures ; but such an a£fection as we bear 
to them, cannot in a literal sense be transferred to God. Among 
them it is sometimes connected with the fervency of passion, it 
commonly imports some similarity of nature, and some degree 
of fond and intimate attachment ; all which it were highly im- 
proper in us to affect towards the Supreme Being, whose ways 
are not as our ways, nor his thoughts as our thoughts. I am 
afraid that the application of Love in a strict sense, and sometimes 
in too fervent an^ passionate a strain towards God, has, among 
some serious and well-disposed minds, given rise to no little en- 
thusiasm Jn religion. 

When therefore we treat of Love as applied to God, it must be 
analysed or resolved into those sentiments which are proper and 
suitable for us to encourage towards the God whom we adore. 
That Love of him which religion requires, and which our Sa- 
viour has so solemnly enjoined, is a compounded affection, and 
the dispositions which it includes are principally three ; rever- 
ence, gratitude, submission. Of the nature and foundation of 
each of these I am to treat in tl>e sequel of this Discourse, and 
shall endeavour to illustrate them as forming that temper and 
disposition of mind, which we ought always to preserve towarda 
the Great Author of our existence. 

L The foundation of every proper disposition towards God 
must be laid in Reverence, that js, admiration mixed with 
awe ; what, in its lower degrees among men, is called Respect ; 
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but carried to its highest point with relation to GoAj . may be 
termed profound veneration. In this disposition towards Him 
we ought habitually to be found, not only in the exercises of 
immediate devotion, but amidst the ordinary occurrences of life. 
£very thing indeed that we see around us gives perpetual occa- 
sion for it We find ourselves in an immense universe, where 
it is impossible for us, without astonishment and awe, to con- 
template the glory and the power of Him who hath created it^ 
From the greatest to the least object that we behold, from the 
star that glitters in the heavens, to the insect that creeps upon 
the ground, from the thunder that rolls in the skies to the flower 
that blossoms in the fields, all things testify a profound and my- 
sterious wisdom, a mighty and all powerful hand, before which 
we must tremble and adore. Neither the causes nor the issues 
of the events which we beheld, is it in our power to trace ; nei- 
ther how we came into this world, nor whither we go when we 
retire from it, are we able of ourselves to tell ; but in the mean 
time find ourselves surrounded with astonishing magnificence 
on every hand. We walk through the earth, as through the 
apartments of a vast palace, which fill every attentive spectator 
with wonder. All the works whlph our power can erect, all the 
ornaments which our art can contrive, are feeble and trifling in 
comparison with those glories whidi nature every where pre- 
sents to our view. The immense arch of the heavens, the splen- 
dor of the sun in his meridian brightness, or the beauty of his 
rising and setting hours, the rich landscape of the fields, and the 
boundless expanse of the ocean, are scenes which mock every 
rival attempt of human skill or labour. Nor is it only in 
the splendid appearances of nature, but amidst its rudest forms, 
that we trace the hand of the Divinity. In the solitary desert, 
and the high mountain, in the hanging precipice, the roaring 
torrent, and the aged forest, though there be nothing to cheer, 
there is much to strike the mind with awe, to give rise to those 
solemn and sublime sensations which elevate the heart to an Al- 
mighty, All-creating power. 

In short, we can no where c^st our eyes around us without 
meeting what is sufficient to awaken reverence of the Deity. — 
This reverence becomes the more profound, that the Great Be- 
ing who is the object of it, is to us invisible and unknown. We 
may seek to discover him, but he hides himself from us ; his 
footsteps we clearly trace, but his (ace we can never behold. — 
fVe gqfoTwardy but he is not there ; and backward^ but toe can* 
not perceive him : on the left hand^ where he worketh^ but toe 
' cannot behold him ; he hideth himself on the right hand that we 
cannot see him,* We know that he is not far from every on^ 

• Job, xxiii. 8, 9 
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of us ; yet he shrouds himself in the darkness of his pavilicm ; he 
answereth from the secret place of thunder * Berore this in- 
comprehensible Beingy this Ood terrible and strong, we become 
in a manner annihilated ; we are sensible that in hb sight we are 
only as the drop of the bucket^ and the small dust in the balance ; 
and in his presence can only rejoice with trembling. For we know 
that the mighty arm which upholds the universe, and which sur- 
rounds us with wonders on every side can in a moment crush us 
to the dust, if we become objects of displeasure to heaven. Awful 
are the operations of the Divine Power which we are constantly 
beholding in the moral as well as in the natural world. The Al- 
mighty rules among the nations, as well as over individuals ; on 
his pleasure depena all the great revolutions of the earth ; the in- 
terpositions of his Providence are frequently apparent to the 
world, in bringing down the mighty, and rabing up the fallen. In 
the books of the law and the prophets, we hear his threatenings 
against rebellious sinners denounced with a tremendous voice ; and 
in the dispensation of the gospel, a most striking instance is exhibi- 
ted to us of the strict justice of his government, in the expiation that 
was required for the apostacy of a guilty world. So that both the 
law and the gospel, the works of nature and the conduct of Provi- 
dence unite in uttering that solemn voice which ought often to 
resound in our ears : Be stilts and know that lam Ghd. I will 
be exalted among the heat lien ; / will be exalted in the earth. 
Fear before him all ye nations : Give unto the Lord the glory 
due unto his name. For honour and majesty are before him, 
strength and beauty are in his sanctuary. He alone doeth great 
things and unsearchable ; marvellous things without number.f 
On this head of discourse I have insisted the more, because I 
apprehend that such sentiments as I have now been inculcating 
occur too rarely amo?ig many professed Christians. Did an aw- 
ful reverence for the Supx'eme Being dwell on all our minds with 
a properly impressive sense, its effects would oftener appear in 
conduct. On many occasions, it would check a wanton levity 
of spirits. It would infuse more solemnity into our religious 
acts. It would inspire greater respect for the temples of Cod, 
and for all the forms of sacrid woi^ship. It would banish that 
profanation of the name of God, whicn we so often hear from 
unhallowed lips. — Let it be remembered, that the fear of God iSf 
throughout much of tlic Scripture, employed as the term des- 
criptive of tlie whole of religion. It is not the fear which 
slaves are constrained to feel for a tyrant, but the reverence 
which children have for the best parent, or Subjects for the 
best sovereign; the veneration which necessarily enters into 
the loye we bear to a Being of superior order : it is to fear 
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the Ijyrd and his goodness^ as it is emphatically expressed by 
one of the Prophets.* This fear of Grod, therefore, is not only 
consistent with the love of him, but forms a material part of it 
The pretended love of God, disjoined from reverence of him, 
would no longer be genuine love, but would rise into arrogant 
presumption. I proceed to observe, 

U. That gratitude forms an essential part of that disposition 
which we ought to bear towards God. This implies an affec- 
tionate sense of Grod upon the mind, and enters directly into 
love, understood in its most common acceptation. It were a 
gross mistake to imagine, that the reverence of which I have 
discoursed has any tendency to check gratitude : on the contrary 
it heightens it, by uniting the sense of our bene&ctor's conde- 
scension with the benefits which he conveys. The more emi- 
nent the qualities of a benefactor are, and the higher the rank is 
in which he stands, our hearts are warmed the more by the feel- 
ing of his goodness. 

It is impossible to think of God at all, without conceiving him 
as the benefactor of mankind. Mysterious as this world is in 
many of its appearances, it nevertheless carries, on the whole, a 
strongly marked character of goodness and benignity in its au- 
thor. We behold a vast system obviously contrived to provide^ 
not food and nourishment only, but comfort also and enjoyment 
to an infinite number of inhabitants. The more that philosophy 
has enlarged our views of nature, the more it has been discovered 
that, throughout the wide extent of creation, there is no use- 
less profusion of magnificence, but that every thing has been ren- 
dered subservient to the welfare of the rational or sensible world ; 
nay, that many objects, which were once considered as not only 
superfluous but noxious, hold an useful place in the general sys- 
tem. Such provision has been made for our entertainment on 
this earth, such care has been taken to store the world with a va- 
riety of pleasures to cheer our senses and enliven our imagina- 
tion, that he whose eye opens on all the beauty of nature, must 
be of insensible heart indeed, if he feels no gratitude to that Be- 
ingwho has brought him forth to enjoy this wonderful scene. 

%ut the gratitude of a good man will naturally go farther than 
this. He will think not only of the benefits which he enjoys in 
common with the rest of his fellow- creatures, but of those which 
are appropriated particularly to himself. — ^Who is there amongst 
us, my brethren, but in fairly reviewing the events of his life from 
infancy to this day, in thinking of the comforts he enjoys, and 
recollecting the dangers from which he has been delivered ; who 
is there, I say, that has not cause to acknowledge an invisible guar- 
dian, who has all along watched over his frail estate, has pro- 

* Hosea, iU. 5. 
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tected and blessed him : — Perhaps, of the blessings which you 
enjoy, or the deliverances you have received, you are more dis- 
posed to trace some human cause ; one favourable distinction you 
ascribe to your birth, your parents, or your education ; for some 
other happy circumstance you think yourself solely indebteil to 
the kindness of an earthly friend, or you refer it to the exertions 
of your own dexterity and talents. — ^Thoughtless and inconsidei^ 
ate man ! Have you forgotten that there is a First Cause of all^ 
a Supreme Lord, who, from the beginning, has arranged and 
prepared the whole series of causes and effects, of whose desti- 
nation and agency men are no more than the secondary instru- 
ments ? To what but to the original plan of his goodness, do you 
owe the favourable circumstances of your birth or your education, 
the kindness which he ordained to spring up in the breast of your 
friend, or the talents and abilities which he implanted within you^ 
in order to favour your success ? 

But an exhortation to gratitude, you perhaps consider as com- 
ing unseasonably in your present situation. The time was, when 
the light of the Divine countenance shone upon you, and, looking 
up to a Benefactor in heaven, with a grateful heart you acknow- 
ledged your blessings to be derived from Him ; but that time is 
now past; you are left desolate and forsaken, bereaved of the 
chief comforts on which you had set your hearts. — And, because 
many of the favours of Heaven are past, ought they to be gone 
from your remembrance ? Are there not still some others remain- 
ing, for which you have reason to give thanks ? Have you for- 
gotten all the blessings you have continued to enjoy ever since 
tiie day that you came forth a helpless infant into the world ? Be 
assured that a gratitude of that sort, which dies away as soon as 
it ceases to be fed by the usual stream of benefits, which has re- 
gard to present favours only, and none to those that are past, is 
not true gratitude, but the symptom of a selfish and mercenary 
spirit. If you be disposed to thank God only when he is giving 
you all the desires of your hearts, what praise have ye ? Do 
not publicans and sinners the same? Men who have little either 
of religion or sensibility of heart. But when Providence shrouds 
itself in a dark cloud, and some of your favourite enjoyments are 
carried away, if still, with calm and patient mind, you continue 
to bless the name of the Lord, and still retain a thankful sense 
of the blessings you have so long, and so far beyond your de- 
serts, been permitted to enjoy ; this is to be ti*uly grateful ; this is 
to shew yourselves the dutiful children of a Father in Heaven. 

In reviewing the grounds which we have for gratitude to God, 
it becomes us to attend, not only to those blessings which apper- 
tain individually to each of us, but to those also which we enjoy 
in common with others of our brethren. How much reason have 
we, for instance, to bless God for having cast our. lot in a land 
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where we enjoy all the advantaees of mild and equal government, 
and all the comforts of tranquillity and peace, while many a na- 
tion around us is oppressed by the hand of tyrannicalpower, dis- 
turbed with the alarms and terrors of war, or sufiering from 
the ravages of the hostile spoiler ? What higher reason still to 
be grateful for having our lot cast where the joyful sound of the 
gospel is heard where the ^ad tidings qf peace t^n earthy and 
goodnnll to the sons qfmeny are announced to us by the Son of 
God, who came to bring pardon and salvation to the guilty 
world ? What everlasting ground of thankfulness is afforded by 
the blessed hope that is given us of life immortal ; of a house not 
made with handsy eternal in the heavens ; when the earthly 
house qf this tabernacle shall be dissolved ; of an inheritance 
incorruptible^ undefiledj and thatfadeth Tto/atroy, ascertained 
to all good men by the death and liie resurrection of our blessed 
Redeemer ! Bless the Lord^ O my soul / and all that is within 
mcy bless his holy name^ and forget not all his benefits ; who 
forgiveth all thine iniquities ; who healeth all thy diseases ; who 
redeemeth thy life from destruction ; who crowneth thee with 
ioving kindness and tender mercies* Liet us now add, 

III. Entire and profound submission, as a disposition most 
necessary to be preserved on our part towards God. This in- 
cludes submission of the understanding to the discoveries which 
God has been pleased to make ; submission of the inclinations to 
the laws which he has promulgated for our conduct ; submission 
of the will to the dispensations of his Providence, as they affect 
the events of our life. It is not submission constrained mere- 
1}' by a power against which we know that it is in vain to strug- 
gle ; it is submission arising from reverence compounded wiUi 
Satitude ; submission to One whose supreme perfection entitles 
im to absolute obedience, whose experienced goodness affords 
ground for implicit trust. 

In the present imperfect state of human nature, there will be 
often found no small reluctance to that entire resignation to 
(rod which religion requires. The pride of human understand- 
ing will sometimes revolt against the discoveries which God has 
made in his word, as deficient and unsatisfactory ; the strug- 
gles of passion will frequently rise against the restraints im- 
posed on us by his laws ,and the seventies inflicted by his Pror 
vidence. But in the heart of a pious man all such opposition 
is checked and borne down, by a steady faith that, under the 
administration of the Almighty, all is ordered for the bes^ 
ttiough for several steps of that high administration we are un- 
able at present to account Hence that calm tranquillity he 
pre;ierves, and that resolute and magnanimous submh^sion he 

« PmIa ciir. 1, 9, 2. 
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maintains^ amidst the most unpromising circumstances. He 
]£nows that in this stupendous universe, there must be many 
things that lie beyond ocir comprehension. — As yet thou seest 
no more than the rise of the Divine govemmeot, the b^^innings 
of a great plan which is not to be completed until the course of 
ages shall end. Meanwhile darkness must be allowed, for wise 
reasons, to remain upon many things ; severe restraints must 
be imposed on conduct, and occasional su£feringB must be en- 
dured. If thou sufferest, sigh, and be silent ; wait, and be pa- 
tient. Presume not to exalt thy weak reason against the reve- 
lations of Heaven, nor to give vent to thy impatient complaints 
against the ordinations of diy Supreme Governor. Think with 
awe, and speak with caution, of what is so much above thee. 
Wait till thy being shall be unfolded ; till it shall have passed 
through the necessary steps that shall gradually prepare thee 
for beholding the secrets of the universe ; for understanding the 
counsels of the God who made it In the meantime, be content 
to submit and to adore. Let no other voice be heard from thee 
but this ; ^^ Thou hast made me, Oh God ! and I am thine, for in 
** thee Hive and move, ami have my being. Wherever thou 
" commandest me to go, I follow. Whatever thou appointest 
" me to sufier, I bear without murmur. It is my part to per- 
'* severe in my duty ; all the rest I leave to Thee ; to Thee, 
" whose wisdom I revere, whose goodness I have so often ex- 
" perienced ; in whom therefore I repose implicit trust that all 
*^ shall end well, and tlie righteous be made finally happy.'' — 
Groodis the fvord which the Jjord hath spoken. Not my will^ 
but His be done. Behold, here I am. Let him do to his ser- 
vant as seemeth good to him* 

Such are the principal dispositions which it becomes us to 
preserve towards God ; to preserve towards Him at all times ; not 
in the solemn hours of devotion only, but when we act in the busy 
world, or when we walk in retirement amidst the scenes of na- 
ture. If this union of reverence, gratitude, and submission, ha- 
bitually possess our minds, they will of course shoot forth 
into what is termed delighting ourselves in (rod ; thinking of him 
with peculiar complacency and warmth of affection ; and elevat- 
ing us sometimes into a sacred transport when we draw ni^ 
to him in acts of immediate worship, in prayer and praise. 
Then is the season when the fulness of the soul gives rise to 
those sublime and pathetic effusions of piety which are recorded 
of saints in former times : My soul thirstethfor God ; for the 
living God : when shall I come and appear btjore him ? I will 
lift up my hands in thy name ; my »oul shall be satisjied as 

* 2 KingSy XX. 19. Luke xxi 3 Sam. Xf. 26« 
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with marrow and tmthfatnessy when I remember thee upon my 
bed, and meditate on thee in the night watches. Blessed is the 
man wham thou choosest^ andcausest to approach unto thee. 
O, that /know where to find him^ that I might come even to 
his seat /* — ^When such sentiments as these, of ardent affection 
towards God, chastened by reverence and submission, as well as 
warmed by gratitude, predominate in our hearts, and when they 
exert their proper influence in purifying and regulating our life^ 
we may then be truly said to lave the Lord our Uod, with all our 
fieartf and sottly and strength, and mind. 

•Va.jm.7. Pi. Ixiii. 5, 6. Ps.lxv.4, Job,ixui.3. 
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hands free from unjust deeds^ and no man can reproach tl^em for 
working mischief to their neighbour ; but with respect to his wel- 
fare they are totally indifferent. They remain in a sort of tor- 
pid apathy about the concerns of otliers, without either rgoicing 
in their prosperity, or being affected with their distresses ; this 
is far below what is required of a good man. We were all de- 
signed by our Creator to be parts of one body, members of one 
great society, where every one was to contribute his part towards 
the common benefit, and to be made happy by studying to make 
others so. In proportion indeed as our ability and influence ex- 
tend, the obligation to be extensively beneficial also grows ; but 
hardly is there any sphere so narrow and circumscribed, as not 
to afford some opportunities of being useful. — In thy humble and 
obscure station, thou art apt to think thyself entirely insignifi- 
cant and lost to the world. To thee, indeed, it may not belong 
to heal the diseased, to raise the fallen, to supply ^e indigent, 
or to bring forward the deserving. But is there none whose spi- 
rit thou canst cheer, or whose infirmities thou canst help to light- 
en ? Hast thou no parent, no child, no brother, no mend, to 
whom thou canst speak the words of comfort in the hour of sow- 
row, whose mistakes thou canst rectify, or whose erring steps 
thou canst turn into the right path ? 

Here let the example of Christ, as far as thy sphere admits it, 
be before thine eyes, to quicken thy activity and animate thy 
zeal. The whole history of his life is the history of active and 
diffusive benignity. Wherever he was present, we find him em- 
ployed in doing good ; either relieving men from their distresses, 
or making them wise and happy by his instructions. The whole 
country around him seemed to be his fhmily, and if in a literal 
sense he had been the father of them all, they could not have 
exercised his care, or shared his bounty more. The hungry were 
fed, and the sick were cured, the blind saw, and the lame walk- 
ed, wherever he came. His miracles never were mere ostenta- 
tions of power, but always expressions of goodness. Often he 
prevented the supplications of the distressed, and, unasked, con- 
ferred his favours ; but never did any person apply to him for 
aid and relief without receiving it, whether he was Jew or Hea- 
then, friend or foe. What is especially remarkable in his bene- 
ficence is, that it was continued and persevering in the midst of 
ingratitude. This is one of the hardest trials of virtue, not to 
be soured by the perversity of men, and which persons even of 
generous spirits find it the most difficult to bear. But though 
Christ had to deal with a most untoward and stub^K)rn genera- 
tion, whom no evidence could convince, and no goodness could 
mollify ; tliough of all the great numbers who had been objects 
of his beneficence, we road of few who thankfully acknowledged, 
his kindness, fewer who became his followers, and none whti 
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rose up to assert his cause when bom down by unjust persecu- 
tion ; yet, peeking to do good only for its own sake, he perse- 
vered to the last in unwearied beneficence. He overcame evil 
toith good : it had been his principle, and, it would appear, a 
noted saying of his, which his disciples remembered and quoted 
after his death ; it is more blessed to give, than to receive* 

II. We ought to propose for imitation that humanity of man- 
ners, that gentleness and afiability which appeared in the whole 
of our lord's behaviour. This relates to the manner of confer- 
ring benefits, which is often as material as the benefits them- 
selves are. These are sometimes conferred so "ungraciously, as 
to carry the air of insults rather than benefits ; whereas, when 
thpy bear the marks of proceeding from real kindness, their va- 
lue is heightened, and they are received with double pleasure. 
There are numberless occasions, when the discovery of a hu- 
mane temper, and the lesser offices of obliging and courteous 
behaviour, contribute essentially to the happiness of others, and 
supply the place of greater benefits, which may not be in our 
power to bestow. — ^For this amiable spirit our Lord was remark- 
ably distinguished. He was open and afiable to all, and easier 
of access than his own disciples. On difierent occasions we find 
him checking his disciples, when they restrained the forwards 
ness of the multitude who pressed upon him, seeking relief. Nay, 
he rebuked them for forbidding little children to come to him, 
%vhom the fondness of the parents sought to introduce to his pre- 
sence. He took the children into his arms and blessed them, 
and propounded them to his disciples as emblems of that inno- 
cence and simplicity which are requisite for our entering into 
the kingdom of heaven.t — He conversed familiarly with all sorts 
of people, and readily answered the questions they put to him. 
He had nothing of that haughty and distant reserve which we so 
often see maintained by men of the world, and which prevents 
them from holding intercourse with any whom they consider a^ 
their inferiors in reputation or in rank. On the contrary, as 
our Lord was ready to do good to all, so he disdained not to re- 
ceive kindness from others ; complying cheerfally with the de- 
sire of those who invited him to their houses, and accepting in 
good part the proffered tokens of their well intended respect. 
For such instances of courtesy he was reproached by the Jews 
as one who wanted that external severity of manners which they 
imagined to belong to a professed reformer of the world. But 
He, who knew what was in the heart of man, saw that gentle- 
ness and condescension were more eficctual methods of gaining 
men over to goodness, than harshness and austerity ; and there- 
fore did not decline all conversation with men of doubtful or ble- 

 AcU, XI. 35, t Mark, x. 14. 
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mished lives, as long as there was any hope of making them bet-, 
ter. It was indeed true that he was, as they reoroached hiii», a 
friend to publicans and sinners ; for he was a friend to every one 
to whom he could do good. — At the same time, it is of impor- 
tance to remark, that this benignity of our Lord's manners never 
betrayed him into the opposite extreme, never degenerated into 
that easiness of good-nature, wnich too often leads men to siiJe 
into the manners and habits of those with whom they converse, 
though they cannot approve of them. Wherever the interests 
of virtue were concerned, our Saviour was inflexibly firm. He 
boldly lifted up his voice, and testified against vic^ and corruption 
wherever he beheld them. He freely reproved the greatest men of 
the nation for their hypocritical and assumed shows of sanctity ; 
and the civility with which he was entertained in the house of a 
Pharisee, did not prevent him from inveighing severely against 
the vices of that sect in their own presence.* 

III. We are to consider our Lord in the light of a faithful and 
affectionate friend, and his example as the pattern of ail the of- 
fices that belong to virtuous friendship. The Apostles whom he 
chose for his intimate companions and friends, were men of ho- 
nest and candid minds, and of great plainness and simplicity of 
character; men who, from real esteem, and from conviction of 
the truth of his mission, had become his followers, and who, not- 
withstanding the disadvantages of his fortune in the world, con- 
tinued to follow him to the last. At the same time, together 
with those essential principles of worth, they had aiso great ae- 
fects. They were most of them of timid and fearful disposition, 
of slow understanding, backward to apprehend spiritual things, 
and still prepossessed with the favourite prejudice of their natioii, 
that the promised Messiah was to be a great conqueror, who was 
to rescue their country from foreign subjection, and raise it to 
empire and grandeur. — Among these men our Lord passed all 
the hours of his private life, acting every part of an affectionate 
and faithful friend, commending, advising, and reproving, with 
great sincerity, and at the same time, with great tenderness. In 
his manner of li.VH% he put himself perfectly on a level with 
them. Some of them he honoui-ed with greater intimacy than 
others ; but like a prudent father in his family, he allowed none 
of them to nffect superioritv over the rest, a)id checked all that 
tended to rivalry among them. He never flattered them in their 
laihngs. He never soothed them with vain hopes. He never 
concealed the disagreeable co/isequences that would follow from 
adheren e to his cause. Again and again he inculcated uhat 
Aey were backward and unwilling to believe concernmg him- 
selt ; and though the questions they put often discovered a, de- 
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gree of gross ignorance, he answered them all without passion 
or impatience, training them up by degrees to the events that 
were to happen after his decease, and to the high part they were 
destined then to act in the world. 

How happy would it be for mankind, if more attention were 
given to this noble pattern of fidelity and complacency which 
ought to prevail among friends, and of the indulgence due to the 
failings of those who are, in their general character, worthy and 
estimable persons ! This amiable indulgence he carried so far, 
that in one of the most critical seasons of his life, during his ag- 
ony in the garden, when he had left his disciples for a short time, 
with a strict charge to watch till he should return, but upon his 
returning found them asleep, all the reproof which their' negli- 
gence at so important a juncture, drew from him. was no more than 
this, What^ could ye not watch with me for one lumr ?* — Of the 
tenderness of our Lord's affections, and the constancy of his 
friendship, we have a very memorable instance, in that mixture 
of friendship and filial piety which he discovered during the 
cruelty of his last sufferings. It is recorded, that when he hung 
upon the cross, beholding John his beloved disciple, and Mary his 
mother, standing as spectators below, he said to John, Behold 
thy mother ; and to Mary, Behold thy son; thus committing his 
forlorn mother to the charge of his friend John, as the most sa- 
cred and honourable pledge he could leave him of their ancient 
friendship. The heart of his friend melted : and, from that 
hour, we are told, he took her home with him to his own house. 
It is John himself who has recorded to us this honourable testi* 
mony of his master's friendship.! 

IV. The example of Christ holds forth for our imitation his 
Steady command of temper amidst the highest provocations, and his 
ready forgiveness of injuries. Though he had revenge always 
in his power, he constantly declined it On one occasion, when 
his disciples wished him to call down fire from heaven to punish 
the inhospitality of the Samaritans, he turned and rebuked them, 
paying, ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of \ for th& 
Son qfMan is not come to destroy merCs liveSy but to save them.X 
When he was reviled^ he reviled not again ; when he suffered he 
threatened not. The insults which he often received from a bru- 
tal multitude, had no power to alter the meekness and generosity 
of his disposition : he continued to beseech and entreat them, when 
they sought to chase him away from amongst them. When they 
accused him of being in confederacy with evil spirits, he answer- 
ed their injurious defamation only with mild and calm reasoning, 
that if he by means of Satan did cast out Sat an j his kingdom 
must be divided against itself and couidnot stand. At his trial 
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before tlie High Priest, when he was most injuriously treated, 
and contrary to all law was, in face of the court, struck by ono 
of the High Priest's ofiScers, what could be spoken more meekly 
and reasonably than his return to this usage, at a time when all 
circumstances concurred to exasperate the spirit of an innocent 
man ; if I have spoken evily bear untness of the evil : but if well, 
why smitest thou me ?* — ^When his enemies were completing 
the last scene of their cruelty in putting him to death, all their 
barbarous usage and scurrilous taunts on that occasion, provoked 
not one revengeful thought in his breast, nor drew from his 
lips one misbecoming expression ; but on the contrary, the last 
accents of his expiring breath went forth in that aiSectionate 
prayer for their forgiveness ; Fat her j forgive theniy for they 
know not tohat they do I — Shall we, my friends, who have be- 
fore our eyes such an example of generous magnanimity, of con- 
tinued self-command amidst the most trying situations, not be 
ashamed of giving vent to passion on every trifling provocation, 
and fiercely demanding reparation for the smallest injury ; we, 
who, from the remembrance of our own failings, have so many 
motives for mutual forbearance and forgiveness ; while He, on the 
other hand, had done no wrong, had never given ofience to any, 
but had the justest title to expect friendship from every human 
being? 

V. Let us attend to the sympathy and compassion which our 
Lord discovered for the sufferings of mankind. It was not with 
a cold unfeeling disposition that he performed the office of re- 
lieving the distressed. His manner of bestowing relief clearly 
showed with what sensibility he entered into the sorrows of others* 
How affecting, for instance, is the account of his restoring to 
life the son of the widow of Nain, as it is related in the beauti- 
ful simplicity of the evangelical historian ? When he came nigh 
to the gate of the city, beheld, there was a dead man carried outy 
the only son of his mother ; and sfie was a widow ; and much 
people of the city was with her. All the circumstances in this in- 
cident are moving and affecting ; and it presently appeared with 
what tender sensibility our Lord was touched at the sight of so 
mournful a procession. •And when the Lord saw her^ he had cam- 
passion on her, and said unto her, Weep not ; and lie came and 
touched the bier, (and they that bare him stood still, J and hi 
said J Young man, I say unto thee, arise, And he that was elead, 
sat up, and began to speak ; and he delivered him to his mother, i 
The whole scene of raising Lazarus from the grave, places our 
Saviour's sympathy in the strongest light. As soon as he came 
among the mourning friends, although he knew the cause of 
their mourning was speedily to be removed, he could not for- 

• John, xviii. ST. f Luke« vii. 1^—16, 
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I 
bear partaking of their sorrows ; He groaned and was troubled 

in spirits ; and when surrounded by a crowd of tears, he ap- 
proached to the grave of his deceased friend, it is expressly re- 
corded to the eternal honour of his feelings, Jesvs tvept ; and the 
Jews saidf Behold^ how he loved him,* — In like manner, when, 
for the last time, he was about to enter into Jerusalem, though the 
certain knowledge of all the ciuelties which were prepared for 
him there would have filled the breast of any ordinary person with 
indignation and hatred, instead of such emotions, the foresight of 
the direful calamities which hung over that devoted city, melted 
his heart ; and when he drew near to it and beheld it, he wept ; 
pouring fourth that pathetic lamentation ; O Jerusalem j Jerusor 
lemy thou that killest the Prophets^ and stonest them that are 
sent unto thee, how qften would I have gathered thy children^ 
together y as a hen doth gather her brood under her wings^ and 
ye would not ! If thou hadst known^ at least in this thy day^ 
the thirds which belong unto thy peace, but now they are hid 
from thine eyesA Thus, as a man, he indulged all the amiable 
feelings of our nature, teaching us that is our duty to regulate our 
passions, not to extirpate them. 

Such was Jesus of Nazareth, the founder of our religion. A 
part only of his character I have now attempted to delineate j 
many other of his eminent graces and virtues have been left ia 
the shade. But in what we have now contemplated of his be* 
haviour as a man among men, we behold a perfect model of the 
conduct we ought to hold in the ordinary intercourse of society 
with one another. We have seen him attentive to every oppor- 
tunity of being beneficent and useful ; in his behaviour to all men, 
afiable and obliging ; to his friends, faithful and indulgent ; to his 
enemies, generous and forgiving ; to the distressed, full of ten- 
derness and compassion. I might also have dwelt upon the 
peaceable spirit he displayed on all occasions ; his respect, as a 
subject, to the civil laws and government of his country ; discou- 
raging a factious and mutinous spirit ; paying tribute when de- 
manded ; exhorting his followers to render unto Caesar the things 
which are Caesar's, as unto God those which are God's. Enough 
has been said to shew what a blessing it would prove to the world, 
if this illustrious example were genmJly followed. Men would 
then become happy in all their connexions with one another.-^ 
This world would be a blessed dwelling ; and the society of hu- 
man beings on earth would approach to the joy and peace of the 
societies of the just in heaven. 

* John, li. 35. f Luke, xiii. 34. xix. 43. 
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On the wounds of the heart. 



!t%e spirit qf a man will sustain his infirmity : but a wound- 
ed spirit who can bear ? — ^Proverbs, xviii. 14. 



THERE are two classes of goods and evils belonging to 
man; those which respect his corporeal, and those which res- 
pect his spiritual state. Whatever is of an external nature, b 
sufficiently the object of attention to all men. In the health and 
vigour of the body, and in the flourishing state of worldly for- 
tune, all rejoice : and whatever diminishes the one or the other 
is immediately felt and lamented. These are visable and strik- 
ing objects, on which our senses and imagination are accustom- 
ed to dwell. But to procure an equal attention to what is in- 
ward and spiritual, is much more difficult. It is not easy to 
convince men that the soul hath interest of its own, quite dis- 
tinct from those of the body, and is liable to diseases and wounds 
as real as any which the body suffers, and often much more grie- 
vous. What passes within the hearts of men, is always invisi- 
ble in the public eye. If it be of the pleasing and satisfactory 
kind, they have no occasion to disclose it ; and if it be of a pain- 
ful nature it is often their intent to conceal it. In the mean time, 
the heart knoioeth its own bitterness : and from its being secret- 
ed from public observation and concentrated within the breast, it is 
felt the more deeply.^ — The spirit of a man will sustain his in- 
firmity ; the natural vigour and courage of his mind may enable 
him to surmount the ordinary distresses of life ; to bear with 
patience poverty, sickness, or pain, as long as he is conscious* 
that all is right and sound with m. But if within him, the dis- 
ease rankles in his mind and his heart ; if that which should 
sustain him, serves only to gall an^l torment him ; to what quar- 
tcr can be then look for relief^ or to what medicine apply^ when 
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that which should have cured his other wounds is itself diseased 
and wounded ? w? wounded spirit who can bear ? 

The spirit or soul of man is wounded chiefly by three causes \ 
by folly, by Passion, by Guilt 

I. It is wounded by Folly ; that is, by rain, light, and impro- 
per pursuits ; by a conduct, which though it should not be im* 
mediately criminal, yet is unsuitable to one's age, character, or 
condition in the world. Good sense is no less requisite in our reli- 
gious and moral behaviour, than it is in our worldly afiairs. Who- 
ever departs far from the plain track of sober and reasonable 
conduct, shall, sooner or later, undergo the consequences of a 
diseased and wounded spirit. It of\en happens, that under the 
notion of innocent pleasure and amusement, of only following 
their humour and indulging their taste, while, as they say, they 
hurt no man, and violate no material duty, many go on for a 
time, in a course of the most egregious follies, and all along con- 
ceive themselves to be, if not very virtuous, at least very inofien^ 
sive men, The case is the same with the dbeases of the mind 
as with the diseases of the body. They lurk for a time unper* 
ceived. The seeds of them may be working; within, while the 
person affected imagines himself to be in perfitet health : but at 
length a crisis comes, which brings the secret venom forth, and 
makes all its malignity be felt. 

In this age of dissipation and luxury in which we live, how 
many avenues are constantly open that lead to the Temple of 
Folly ? To how many temptations are all, but especially the 
young and the j^y, exposed, to squander their whole time amidst 
the circles of levity, and haunts of pleasure ? By idleness and 
extravagance, and the vain ambition of emulating others in the 
splendid show of life, multitudes run into expense beyond their 
fortune. The time which should be employed in training them 
for future significance in the world, they lose in frivolous amuse- 
ments and pursuits ; or in the midst of these, bury the fruits of 
any good education they had already received. Idle associates 
are ever at hand to aid them in mventing new plans of destroy- 
ing the time. If that fatal engine of mischief, the gaming table, 
then attracts and ensnars them, their career of folly will soon 
be completed ; the gulf of destruction opens, and ruin is at hand, 

S'jpposing some incident to befal as befal at some time it must, 
which shall awaken persons of this description from their dreams 
of vanity ; which shall open thi^ir eyes to the time that they have 
mispent, and the follies which they have committed ; then, alas ! 
what mortifying and disquieting views of themselves will arise ? 
How many galling remembrance will crowd upon their minds ? 
They see their youth thrown away in dishonourable or trivial 
pursuits; those valuable opportunities which they once enjoyed- 
of coming forward with distinction in the world* now irretrievar 
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bly lost ; their characters tarnished and sunk in the public eye ; 
and the fortune, perhaps, which they had inherited from their an- 
cestors, wasted among idle companions. They hehold around 
them tlie countenances of their friends angry and displeased. Ta 
the grave and the respectable, they dare not look up. They, 
with whom they once started in the race of life as their equals, 
have now got far before them ; they are obliged to respect them 
as their superiors, and with shame to view themselves left be- 
hind, disgraced and dishonoured. — Can any situation be more 
humbling and mortifying than this ? Is not this to suffer in a 
high degree the misery of a wounded spirit, when a man sees 
that by mere thoughtlessness and folly, he has exposed and de- 
graded himself; beholds his character, his health, his interest, 
sinking in the world ; anrl is sensible that with his own hands, 
and by his own blind and ill-judged conduct, he has brought this 
ruin on himself? — Conscience now begins to exert its audiority, 
and lift its scourge. At every stroke it inflicts, the wounds of 
the heart open and bleed ; and though it exercise not the same 
'dread severity as when it upbraids us with notorious crimes, yet 
still it is the voice of God within, rebuking and punishing reas- 
onable creatures for folly as well as for guilt ; nor indeed are fol- 
lies of such a kind as have been described, ever free from many 
stains of guilt. 

II. If by Folly the spirit is thus liable to be wounded, it is ex- 
posed by Passion to wounds still more severe. Passions are 
those strong emotions of the mind which impel it to desire, and 
to act, with vehemence. When directed towards proper objects, 
and kept within just bounds, they possess an useful place in our 
frame ; they add vigour and energy to the mind, and enable it, 
on great occasions, to act with uncommon force and success ; but 
they always require tlio government and restraint of reason. It 
is in the mind, just as it is in the body. Every member of the 
body is usefbl, and serves some good purpose. But if any one 
swell to an enormous size, it presently becomes a disease. Thus, 
when a man's passions go on in a calm and moderate train, and 
no object has taken an inordinate hold of any of them, his spirit 
is in this part sound, and his life proceeds with tranquillity. But 
if any of them have been so far indulged and left without res- 
traint, as to run into excess, a dangerous blow will then be given 
to the heart. — Supposing, for instance, that some passion, even 
of the nature of those which are »eckoned innocent, shall so far 
seize a man as to conquer and overpower him, his tranquillity 
^vill be destroyed. The balance of his soul is lost ; he is no 
longer his own master, nor is capable of attending properly to 
the offices of life which are incumbent on him, or of turning his 
thoughts into any other direction than what passion points out 
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He may be sensible of the wound. He feels the dart that is fixed 
in his breast, but is unable to extract it. 

But the case becomes infinitely worse, if the passion which 
has seized a man be of the vicious and malignant kind. Let 
him be placed in the most prosperous situation of life ; give him 
external ease and affluence to the full : and let his character be 
high, and applauded by the world : yet, if into the heart of this 
man there has stolen some dark jealous suspicion, some rankling 
envy, some pining discontent, that instant his temper is soured, 
and poison is scattered over all his joys. He dwells in secret 
upon his vexations and cares, and while the crowd admires his 
prosperity, he envies the more peaceful condition of the peas- 
ant and the hind. If his passions chance to be of the more fierce 
and outrageous nature, the painful feelings they produce will be 
still more intense and acute. By violent passions the heart is 
not only wounded, but torn and rent. As long as a man is un- 
der the workings of raging ambition, disappointed pride, and 
keen thirst for revenge, he remains under immediate torment 
Over his dark and scowling mind, gloomy ideas continually 
brood. His transient fits of merriment and joy, are like beams 
of li^t breaking, occasionally, fi*om the black cloud that car- 
ries the thunder. What greatly aggravates the miseary of such 
persons, is, that they dare make no complaints. When the body 
is diseased or wounded, to our friends we naturally fiy ; and from 
their sympathy or assistance expect relief. But the wounds giv- 
en to the heart by ill governed passions, are of an opprobrious 
nature, and must be stifled in secret. The slave of passion can 
unbosom himself to no friend ; and, instead of sympathy, dreads 
meeting with ridicule or contempt. — How intolerably wretch- 
ed must the condition of Haman have been, when, before all his 
assembled friends, he was reduced to make this humbling confes- 
sion of his state ; that, in the height of royal favour, and in the 
midst of the utmost magnificence and grandeur, " all availed him 
^* nothing, so long as he saw his rival, Mordecai the Jew, sitting 
" at the King's gate!" 

HI. The wounds which the heart receives from Guilt are pro- 
ductive of still greater pain and misery, than any which have 
been already mentioned. If beyond being mislead by folly, or 
overcome by passion, a man be conscious to himself of having 
deliberately committed deeds of injustice or cruelty ; of having, 
perhaps by wicked arts, seduced the innocent and unweary, to 
(all the miserable victims of his licentious pleasures ; of having 
ruined, by his dishonesty, the unsuspicious trusting friend ; of 
having amassed wealth to himself, by fraud and oppression, from 
the spoils of the industrious ; in such and similar cases, deep and 
jasting is the sting which is sent into the heart 
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jrt« that have been devised by criminal 



^* ^'^'''^^^^^^ Irom the attacks of conscience ; of the 



"•* i . 'rt h?«Wch they have recourse ; and of the self- 
^;,^;v4ft >•">**?• ^'^^ which they flatter themselves concern- 
,4\v*- »»«i ''''''*!v|rti,ier,«nd concerning the goodness of God, and 
^ uKii" ^**" /"^^.^.Ij jl^y hope will be made for human infir- 

^'^^ ^'*'*' *2!JL wnpW^'o^^^ But all those palliatives of g-ult 

'uiiy '^^^!^\Jtjfi sou/f than the empiric medicines that are ap- 

iiv fH' ''^jl^jj,^^ of the body ; which disguise the disease, 

plio^ ^^ !^vi/MC '^' ^'^^^^^ procure a little temporary ease, and 

^"^'fi^ ihe /Ml'cnt the danger of his state ; but drive the 

coo^ mihe xiisA^^ and make it break forth in the end with 

«l'**'?Pj jjji^ Thus may those dangerous opiates of conscience 

'^^^ Bun '*^ • while, in the days of his prosperity. Amidst 

^^'^J^K.jjf jclivp life, and :is long as the flustrv of gay and 

•*»^ *]fj ^Yits lasts, he may go on in the commission of many 

JV"^.3| smoothness and seeming peace. But let the sober 

^'^rrfiottf hour come, which, sooner or later, must come to all ; 

ihfl trntwc*"^"** of life be withdrawn, and the man be left 

'jJlrLjiiiown reflections; the power of tnith will Sl^on prove 

^^^laM for all that is opposed to it, and pierce into his heart 

^? ^iee of nature, of conscience, and of God, will make itself 

T^'tgMA with in him. He will feel that he is a wretch. He will 

fLoioe despicable in his own sight. He will become sensible 

vV^j good men have reason to hate him, and that the just Go- 

l^-orofthe world has reason to punish him. Conscience, bring] 

.^\^i«inenibrance all his secret crimes, will hold them up to 

f^^w with this fearful inscription written upon them. Gtxl tci/I 

uM^^^^y ^(^^^i'^tojud^meni. — Hence the haggard look, and 

^ listless couch, days never free from bitterness, and nights :^v- 

^ up to remorse. 

fliis remor^ will prey the deeper on the bad man's heart, if 

>j|iall happen, as it sometimes does, that there was a period in 

Ljglife, when he was a didereut man; when, having been edu- 

^gled by virtuous parents in sober and religious principles, and 

\0Of, ss >'^t uncurrupteil by the world, he pa#ed his days with- 

0Qt reproach or blame. The recollection of what he then tel% 

^00ipaml with the state into which he has now brou^t himse f 

Yf forteiteil L'^iegrity anvl honour, will wrin^ his heart with ^ad 

l^iiiembrar.v*e. ** Ouce I knew what it was to enioy all the com- 

* Ibrts of innocence, and to take pleasure in the triocghts oi hea- 

f^ren. when my hanos were unstained and my mind was ptL: . 

IT Then I was ever cheerful, easy, and tree. Heaven and ca/h 

i^jeemed to smile upoa me. My nights were peiceild- aac - j 

*d»vs were pleasant. Innocenr iovs iwd cocn portable a».-L- s 

Ejmreeverat han^ to «a(enain mv jioiitanr htfurs^— ^^oerc 
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^^ now are these gone ? Why am I thus so altered and changed 
<^ from what I was, and so uneasy to myself? What^ alas ! have 
'^ I gained by those worldly pursuits and ambitious plans which 
^^ seduced me from the plain and safe paths of integrity and 
" virtue !" 

Such are the wounds of the spirit, occasioned either by foUy^ 
by passion or by guilt, and too often by a complication of all the 
three together. For though they be of separate consideration^ 
and each of them may be felt in a different decree, yet they are 
seldom parted wholly asunder from one another. Folly gives 
rise to unrestrained and disorderly passions. These betray -men 
into atrocious crimes ; and the wretched sinner is stung as by a 
three-headed snake ; at once, reproached by reason for his folly^ 
agitated by some strong passion, and tortured with a conscious 
sense of guilt. — When these disorders of the mind arise to their 
height, they are, of all miseries, the most dreadful. The vulgar 
misfortunes of life, poverty, sickness, or the loss of friends, in 
comparison with them, are trivial evils. Under such misfortunes^ 
a man of tolerable spirit, or of a moderate share of virtue, will 
be able to find some consolation. But, under the other he can 
find none. What is but too decisive as to the d^ree in which 
they surpass all external evils, they are those wounds of the spi- 
rit, the shame of folly, the violence of passion, and the remorse 
for guilt, which have so frequently produced that fatal crime, so 
much the reproach of our age and our country ; which have driv- 
en men to the most abhorred of all evils, tP death by their own 
hand, in order to seek relief from a life too embittered to be en- 
dured. — Far from each of us be such desperate calamities ! — But, 
if it be the certain tendency of those wounds of the heart, to in- 
tn>iuce the greatest disquietude and misery into the life of man, 
then, from what has been said, let us be taught, 

In the first place, to give the most serious and vigilant atten- 
tion to the government of our hearts. It may be thought by 
some, that the formidable representation I have given of the 
miserable effects of a wounded spirit, attaches only to them who 
have gone to the utmost lengths in folly or passion ; but that, by 
some more temperate regulation of conduct, indulgence may be 
given, without harm, to the free gratification of certain favourite 
desires. — ^Be assured, my brethren, that, under ideas of this 
kind, there lies much self-deception. Supposing it in your power 
to stop at some given point without rushing into the greatest 
disorders, still you would suffer fit)m the license you had taken 
to drop the governments of your hearts. The lesser criminal 
never escapes without his share of punishment. In proportion 
to the quantity you have drunk out of the poisoned cup of plea- 
aurct yon wiU feal your inward, health an4 soundness unpaired ; 
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or, to follow the metaphor of the text, not by a deep wound 
only, but by every slighter hurt given to the heart, you will 
suflier in that peace ana tranquillity which makes the comfort 
of life. 

But besides this consideration, strict attention is the more re- 
quisite to the government of the heart, as the first introduction 
to those disorders which spread their consequences so deep and 
wide, is for the most part gradual and insensible, and made by 
latent steps. Did all the evil dearly shew itself at the begin- 
ning, the danger would be less. But we are imperceptibly be- 
trayed, and from one incautious attachment drawn on to ano- 
ther, till the government of our hearts be at last utterly lost ; 
and wounds inflicted there, which are not to be healed without 
much shame, penitence and remorse.-^How much does this call 
for the attention of youth in particular ; whose raw and unexpe- 
rienced minds are so apt to be caught by every new and enticing 
object that is held forth to their passions ? How much does it 
concern them to beware of the commencements of evil, and ta 
listen to the admonitions of the grave and the wise, who have 
gone through those dangerous paths on which they are begin- 
ning to enter ? Let them never give up their hearts profusely to 
any attachment, without the countenance or reason and religion* 
Let them shut their ears to the seductions of folly and vice, and 
look with wary eye to those rocks on which so many others have 
split. — Nor is it only to youth that this admonition belongs. T« 
the levities and passions of youth succeed the more sober follies 
of advancing years ; which, under a graver appearance, are n© 
less liable to seize and wound the heart. From the first to tho 
last of man's abode on earth, the discipline is perpetually requi- 
site of keeping the heart with all diligence ; guarding it from 
whatever would annoy its healthy and sound estate ; as out qf 
the heart are the issues either of Life or Death. 

In the second place, it clearly appears, from what has been 
said, how much reason we all have to join prayer to the Almigh- 
ty God, in addition to our own endeavours of guarding and go- 
verning our spirits ; beseeching Him who made the heart, and 
who knows all its errors and wanderings, to aid and prosper us 
by his grace in this difficult undertaking. Well must be wh» 
knows any thing of himself at all, know How greatly divine as- 
sistance is needed here, and how little we can depend upon our- 
selves without it. For deceitful^ as well as desperately wickedy 
arc our hearts ; and after all our pretences to ability and wis- 
dom, how often, by the seductions of folly, and of passion, havje 
the wise, the learned, and the admired, been shamdfully carriect 
away. — Most earnestly to be desired is that blessing promised 
in the Gospel^ of a new heart and a new spirit, which shall ren- 
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der us superior to the attacks of vanity and vice. Who can un- 
derstand his errors ; Cleanse wie, O God, from secrei faults; 
Create in me a clean hearty and renew a right spirit within me. 
That which I see not, teach thou me ; and lead me in thy way 
everlasting. 

In the last place, all that has been said on the subject tends 
to impress us with a sense of this awful truth, that the Great 
God hath already be^n to punish bad men for their sins and 
vices. You see his hand clearly marked in all that they are 
made to suffer by the Wounded Spirit You see that he has not 
delayed all retribution to another world ; but hath in this world 
begun to act as a Governor and a judge ; shewing, by an esta- 
blished order of things, that while he loves the righteous, he 
hateth all the workers qf iniquity . With a wisdom, peculiar to 
himself, he hath made the puiibhments due to sinners to arise 
directly from their own behaviour, and to be inflicted by their 
own hands. He hath no occasion to send forth destroying an- 
gels against them ; the thunder which is ever in his hands, needs 
not to be pointed at the heads of the guilty. He need only leave 
them to themselves ; and presently their wickedness begins to re- 
prove them, and their Inxckslidings to correct them, till they fully 
see and feel what an evil thing, and bitter it was, to depart /rom 
the Lord their Ood. Conscious, while their hearts are bleed- 
ing within them, that they are only reaping the fruit of their 
own doings, the sense of deserving what they sufier, both ag- 
gravates the suffering, and forces them to acknowledge the jus- 
tice of it. 

When we behold such plain marks of wise and just govern- 
ment taking place among men, who shall take upon him to say, 
that all things come alike to all men, and that there is no more 
than a promiscuous distribution of good and evil by Providence 
on earth ? However it may seem in appearance, it is far from 
being so in reality. We look to the outside of things. We are 
dazzled with that tinsel glare which prosperity sometimes throws 
around the worthless and the wicked. But what is that to true 
happiness and self-enjoyment ? often, how little connected with 
it ? Could you look into the hearts of men, another scene would 
open. You would see many a heart wounded and bleeding in 
secret, from a guilty conscience and remembered crimes, while 
gay looks were affectedly put on before the world. Comparing 
this galled and distressed state of mind, with the free and easy, 
the light and disencumbered spirit of a worthy and virtuous 
man, even under the pressures of life, you would forbear to 
charge Providence, and would readily acknowledge, that though 
the external distribution of the world's goo<ls be promiscuous, 
the internal allotment of happiness is measured by the real cbft* 
VOL. II. 37 
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meters of men. — On the whole, let us hold fast by this great 
truth, and by it govern our lives, that every man's real happi- 
ness or misery is made, by the appointment of the Creator, to 
depend more on himself, and on the proper government of his 
mind and heart, than upon any external thing, or than upon all 
external things put together; that for those who serve God, and 
study to keep their conscience clear from guilt, God hath pro- 
vided peace and comfort on earth, as well as rewards hereauer; 
bnjt 9aith my God^ there is nopenc^ to the vriched^ 
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()k all things working together for good to iitt 

RIGHTEOUS. 



fFe know that all things uk>rk together /or gffod to therh thai 
love Chdy to them who are the called decording to his puT'* 
pose. — ^RoMANs^ viii. d8. 



AMONG many ancient philosophiers it wais a favorite t^nel^ 
that all seaming disorders in the world are rendered subservient 
to the order and perfectibn of the universe ; or, that all things 
work together for the good of the whole : But to this good of the 
whole, they conceived the interest of individuals to be oft-times 
obliged to yield. The revelation of the Gospel has opened to us 
a higher and more comfortable prospect. For it assui'es us not 
only of the direct tendency of all things to general ordei^, but to 
the consummate happiness of every individual who loves and 
serves God. While the Deity is ever carrying on the general 
system of things to its proper perfection, the interest of no. one 

g[)od man is sacrificed in any point to promote this end ; but his 
fe is, at the same time, a system complete within itself, where 
all things are made to conspire for bringing about his felicity. 
We know, says the Apostle in my text, that is, we are assured^ 
not by doubtful reasonings, with r^ard to which the wisest 
might be perplexed, but by a divine promise on which the sim- 
ple can firmly rely, that aU thirds work together for good to 
them that love God, to them who are called according to hi^ 
purpose. — ^This is that capital encouragement of religion, which 
virtually contains in itself all the other promises made in Scrip* 
ture to the righteous, and like a full and exuberant fountain, di- 
vides itself into a thousand streams to refresh the life of man with 
Gonsolation and joy. It will therefore deserve our very full and 
particular consideration, both as to the extent and encouragement 
ipven, and the evidence on which our assurance of it repls, 
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The first thing which should here draw our attention is, the 
character of those to whom the encouragement of the text is ap« 
propriated. For it is evidently not given indiscriminately to all, 
but limited to such as hve God, and are the called according to 
his purpose ; that is, chosen by him to eternal life. But, lest the 
latter part of this description should appear too secret and mys- • 
terious to afford the encouragement iniended, it is cleared up by 
tlie first and explanatory character, them that love God. Hereb 
something plain and satisfactory, on which we can rest We 
need not say, Who shall ascend into heaven, in order to bring 
us down from thence any information, whether our names be 
written in the book of life ; it is sufficient to look into ourselves, 
and the state of our heart. Tlie word is very nigh unto thecy in 
thy mouths and in thy hearty that thou mayest do it* They 
that love Uod and they who are the called according to his pur^ 
posCy are the same. Divine love is the sacred character which 
marks those who Bte sealed unto the day q/ redemption. — ^This 
love of God is not to be understood as signifying merely some 
occasional ardour of affection ; it imports that steady principle of 
goodness which becomes the spring of a pure and virtuous life.^ 
The same character is here meant, which is described in other 
passages of Scripture, bj /earing and serving Ood. They who 
truly love God, are they who love and imitate the divine per- 
fections ; they who love and obey the divine laws ; they who love 
and pursue the divine approbation, as the great aim of their life. 
Keeping this important article ever in view, as a necessary limi- 
tation of the gracious declaration in the text, let us proceed to ex- 
amine the full extent of that encouragement which it affords. 

We begin by considering what the good is, for which it is 
here said that all things work in favor of the righteous. It is 
a term susceptible of very different acceptations. For many 
things appear good to some which do not appear so to others ; 
nay, the same things which have appeared to ourselves good at 
one time, have been far Ax>m appearing good at another. Assu- 
redly ih9igood which God promises as the reward of his ser- 
vants, must be somewhat worthy of God to bestow ; somewhat 
that depends not on the fluctuation of fancy and opinion, and that 
is not Uable to change with the change of times. It must be 
some good of a fixed and permanent nature, which will be felt 
as such in every situation and period of our existence. Bat it 
18 evident that such characters are not applicable to the external 
.advantages of the world, riches, fame, and honours. These may 
occasionally be desirable, and at some times confer satisfaction 
•n the possessor. But besides their uncertain and transient du- 
xmtioni they are far firom conferring satisfaction at all times. 

* Deut. %x\, U. 
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even when thy last. On the contrary, it is a certain fact, and 
manifest to general observation, that a man may possess aU the 
external advantages of fortune, and lead withal a very miserable 
life. Suppose him to be disquieted in his own mind by envy^ 
jealousy* revenge, or other violent passions, and harassed with 
a guilty conscience, such a man cannot be said to have attained 
what is good. Would it have been worthy of the Supreme Being 
to have flattered his servants with the hope only of a good so 
fallacious, that in certain circumstances it might be consistent 
with the greatest misery ? — ^Nor : that good, for the sake of which 
he makes all things work to those that love him, must be founded 
in the improvement and perfection of their nature in wisdom, 
grace, and virtue ; in their good considered as rational and in>' 
mortal beings ; productive of a felicity which is within them, and 
shall abide with them for ever. While we look only to a pre- 
sent momentary satisfaction, the Divine Being, in consulting our 
welfare, provides for the whole of our existence in time and 
eternity ; connects the present with the future ; and by his bene- 
ficent decree, ordains for each of his servants, that which, upon 
the whole, is the best, — ^While, tothesinnrhegiveth sore travaily 
to gather and to heap up ; he gweth to a man that is good in 
his sighty wisdom, and knowledge, and joy,* 

Having ascertained the sense in which we are to understand 
the good for which Grod maketh all things to work, we proceed 
to consider what is included in the extent of the expression, of 
cUl things working for this good. In general, it includes all that 
happens to good men in this world ; every station and condition 
in which they are placed : every circumstance in their lot, from 
the beginning to the end of their lives. Nothing befals them 
fortuitously, nothing happens in vain, or without a meaning; but 
every event possesses its proper and destined place, and forms a 
link in that great chain of causes which is appointed to carry on 
their improvement and felicity. As all the rivers j,ipon the face 
of the globe, however circuitous they may be in theit progress, 
and however opposite in their course, yet meet at last in the 
ocean, and there contribute to increase the mass of waters / so 
all the seemingly discordant events in the life of a good man are 
made to preserve, upon the whole, an unerring tendency to his 
eood, and to concur ^nd conspire for promoting it at the la^ — 
What a noble and sublime view does ^is present of the supreme 
dominion of Providence, and of its care exercised over every 
righteous man ! 

When we descend to a more particular examination of what 
is included in the expression here used, oi all things, we may ob- 
serve, first, that it includes a state of woridly prosperity. For 

• Bcclei, ii, 26. 
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fiometimes this is appointed to (all to the share of God's ser« 
vants ; nay, their worth and virtue have often been the means oC 
bringing it about But it is not one of those things which are good 
in their own nature, till God makes it work for that purpose. — 
What numbers of men has it poisoned and destroyed, cherishing 
the growth of wantonness and folly ; and implanting in their 
breasts the seeds of those bad passions which spring up into 
many a crime ! From such evils, the prosperity of good men is 
guarded by God. The poison is extracted from it, and the sa- 
lutary part only left It is rendered to th0m a comfortable and 
useful enjoyment of life, affording opportunity for the exercise 
of many virtues, which otherwise would not have come within 
their sphere. 

But, among all things that toork/or goody it is probable that 
the evils of this life were particularly designed to be included, as 
what we might have least expected to be subservient to that 
purpose. It is nevertheless certain, that, from the discipline of 
adversity, the most salutary improvements of human nature 
have been often derived. In that severe school, the predomi- 
nant errors of the mind have been corrected, the intemperance 
of the giddy spirit has been allayed and reformed, and that man- 
ly seriousness acquired, which is the foundation of true wisdom. 
By the sadness qfthe countenance, the heart of the sufferer Aoi' 
been made better ; he has been trained up to fortitude of mind^ 
improved in humanity to men, and formed to the habits of devo- 
tion and resignation to God. 

At the same time, it is only if need be as the Apostle Peter 
dpeaks,"^ that the righteous are left for a season in heaviness. — 
If it be certain that all things work for their good, it follows of 
course that there is no superfluous severity, no needless or un- 
necessary trouble to them, in the coubtitution of things. Their 
a£9ictions never befall without a cause, nor are sent but upon a 
proper errand. These storms are never allowed to rise, but in 
order to disj^el some noxious vapors, and to restore salubrity 
to the moral atmosphere. Herein appears^ if we may be al- 
lowed so to speak, the wonderful art and skill of the Supreme 
Artificer, the profound depth of the Divine wisdom, in extract- 
ing, from distresses and sorrows, the materials of peace and feli- 
city. Nor are only the external calamities of good men subs^-* 
vient to this purpose ; but their internal infirmities, their very 
failings and errors, are made, by the powerful influence of God's 
grace, to contribute ultimately to their gooii. They arc thereby 
instructed in the knowledge of themselves; they are properly 
humbled by the discovery of their own weakness : and trained 
tP that becoming spirit of contrition and returning repcntanoet 

• X Pet. i, 6. 
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which is represented as giving joy to the angels in Heaven. He 
who maheth the wrath of man to praise htniy is not deficient in 
wisdom and power, to make even the failings of his servants, in 
this imperfect state of human nature^ redound at last to his own 
glory, and to their good. 

It roust not escape observation, that the text suggests, not 
merely that all things prove good in the issue, or eventually turn 
out to the benefit of the righteous, but that they work for it. 
This expression carries particular energy. It imports that all 
thirds are so formed by God, as to become active causes of hap- 
piness to tliose who love him. His infinite wisdom gives to 
things in themselves most unapt, an aptitude and fitness to fulfil 
his own great ends ; disposes and prepares them for their prop- 
er efiects ; and makes dangers and evils his instruments for ac- 
complishing the felicity of his servants. There is a certain op- 
eration and process always going on, by which, though we are 
insensible of it, all things are constantly advancing towards a hap- 
py issue. In the same manner as the operation of natural 
causes, though slow and unperoeived, is sure ; as the seed which 
is sown in Uie ground is every moment unfolding itself; and 
though no eye can trace the steps of its progress, yet with a si- 
lent growth, is ripening and shooting forth its stalks ; so in the 
moral world, throughout all the dispensations of Providence, there 
is the same latent, but certain progress of the, seeds of virtue and 
holiness, tending towards perfection in the end. Light is sown 
for tlte righteousy, as the Psalmist beautifully employs this meta- 
phor, and gladness for tike upright in heart.* 

It is said in the text, not only that all things thus work, but 
that they work together for good ; intimating Uiat they are made 
to conspire and to concur with one another, for bringing about 
what is best on the whole. Taken singly and individually, it 
might be difiicult to conceive how each event wrought for good. 
They must be viewed in their consequences and efiects ; consi- 
dered in all their dependencies and connections, as links hang- 
ing together to form 'one extensive chain« It is by adjusting 
into one consistent whole, the various events that fill up hutpan 
life ; arranging in the happiest succession all the occurrence^ of 
that complicated scene ; and bending to his own purpose things 
which appear most opposite and contrary, that the Almighty ac- 
complices his great plan in behalf of those who love him^ and 
are the called according to his purpose. 

Such is that great edifice of encouragement and hope, which 
the gospel of Christ hath reared for the consolation of those 
who sincerely love and serve God. It remains now that we ex- 
amine what the pillars are on which so mighty an edifice rests. 

* Bplm zcTti. 11. 
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The Apostle speaks, you see, in a strain of full assurance. He 
does not say, we believe, or we hope, but U)e knowy that all 

things work together for good. Let us consider. 

In the first place, the evidence in support of this doctrine, 
which arises from the perfections of the I)ivine nature. In gen- 
eral, that God is good to all, and that his goodness is especially 
exerted in behalf of tlie righteous, is a principle of leligion which 
none will dispute. The only question is, how far that goodness 
extends, and whether we can conceive it as extending to all that 
is implied in the text ? Something, it must be confessed, there is 
astonishing, and on first view almost incredible in the assertion, 
that amidst that infinite combination of events which carry on 
the general order of the universe, nothing shall ever happen but 
what advances the happiness of each good man ; and which shall 
tend to his private interest, as much as if his existence had form- 
ed a system by itself. But how astonishing soever this may 
seem to us, let us first reflect, that this supposes no effort beyond 
the power of Him who is Almighty, or beyond the skill of Him 
who is infinite in wisdom. We must not measure divine oper- 
ations by the feeble energies of man. God is the first cause of all 
that exists and acts. All events are, at every moment, in his 
hand. Nothing can make any resistance to his purpose, or (all 
out in any way beside, or beyond his plan. At one glance he 

STceives how all things are going on throughout his universe, 
ot the minutest object is overlooked by Him. No multiplicity 
of affairs distracts Him ; for, to the supreme intelligence, all things 
are present at once ; and to the concerns of every good man, his 
observation and attention reach as fully as if there were no other 
object under his government. 

As there is nothing, therefore, in the promise of the text, 
which Divine power and wisdom cannot effect, so neither is there 
any thing in it but what Divine goodness gives us i^eason to be- 
lieve shall be fulfilled. The goodness of the Supreme Bein^ is 
very different from that of men. Among them, it is a principle 
occasionally operating, but always limited, and always subject 
to alteration and change. Their benefits, though literally be- 
stowed at one time, will at another time be stopped by the inter- 
vention of contrary passions. Their benevolence decays ; sel- 
fishness and indifference succeed. But, in the nature of the 
Deity, there is no principle which can produce alteration or change 
in his benevolent purpose once formed. Without variableness, 
or shadow qf tumingj whom he hath once loved he loveth to the 
end. The gifts and calling of Ood are without rqpentance.^ 
His goodness therefore consists, not in a mere temporary effu- 
sion of blessings, but is permanent and steady ; leading him, pot 

* John, xiii. 1. Rom. si. 29. 
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simply to bestow some things that are good, and then to stop, but 
to carry his gracious purpose to the utmost ; in every instance to 
do what is best for his servants on the whole, or in the words of 
the text, to make all things work far their good. 

Let us now consider what it would import, if any single oc- 
currence were to happen in the course of human aifairs, wliich 
had not a good design ; which did not, in one form or other, pro- 
mote the benefit of the righteous. What would it import, but 
that in such an instance, either the Divine power and wisdom 
had fallen short of their effect, or the Divine goodness had neg- 
lected and forsaken the virtuous ? It were blasphemous to suppose 
that the nature of the Deity was changed ; or that there were, in 
his government of the world, some vacant spaces, or neglected in- 
tervals, in which he suflfered the reins of administration to drop 
out of his hands, and some evil principle to counteract his gen- 
eral system. But as all such suppositions are manifestly inconsis^ 
tent with the nature of that God in whom Christians believe, 
thci*e appears to follow, from the consideration of his perfections, 
evidence next to demonstration, for the truth of tliat doctrine 
which the text contains. 

But that it may not rest its evidence on our own reasonings 
only, let us next consider what discovery of his high designs God 
hath been pleased to make in the revelation of the Gospel. 
Here it is amply sufficient to have recourse to one signal dispen* 
sation of his government, the redemption of the world by Jesus 
Christ. Hence arises an argument which carries the most con- 
vincing force; and which accordingly, in a few verses after th6 
text, is employed by the Apostle in support of that doctrine 1 have 
been illustrating. He that spared not his own Son, but delit^er- 
ed him up for us all^ how shall he not unth him also, freely 
give us all things? — Can we in any instance distrust him who 
hath given us this highest proof of his love? If he scrupled not 
to bestow this best gift, is there any other blessing he will be in- 
clined to withhold ? Having already done so much, will he leave 
incomplete his own great work ? — By the death of Christ, we are 
taught in Scripture, that atonement was made for sin. He un- 
derwent in his sufferings the punishment due to us. He is said to 
have been wounded for our transgressions ^ and bruised for our 
iniquities ; to have borne our sins in his own body on the tree. 
From this view of the doctrine of redemption, it naturally fol- 
lows, that Christ having purchased for his followers the pardon 
of their sins, the afflictions they now undergo are not properly 
to be considered as punishments, but as chastisements intended 
for their good. — Add to this, that it is the peculiar province of 
our Lord in his present exalted state, to administer all things 
for the good of his church. For this end his regal power is em- 
ployed. To this end his mediation and intercession arc directed ; 

VOL. IT. -i^^ 
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and edther these must in some cases prove ineffectual, or it murt 
follow that all thin^ work for the good of them who love him. 
As much evidence then as we have for those capital truths on 
whiph the whole of Christianity rests, the same we have for that 
high encouragement afforded by the text 

It remains to take notice, in the last place, of the express and 
multiplied promises of the sacred Scripture to the same purpose 
with that in the text. Though the text alone might have ap- 
peared sufficient for our encouragement; yet, as repeated assu- 
rances of the same thing come home with greater weight to the 
mind, it hath pleased God to make this full provision for con- 
firming the tnist and hope of his servants : and there can be no 
doubt that the plain and explicit words of the Divine promises 
have had the most comfortable influence on many who could not 
>as well have supported themselves imder the trials of life, either by 
reasonings taken from the Divine perfections, or by inferences 
drawn from the doctrine of redemption. Accordingly, we are not 
left merely to reason or to infer, but are in express terms told by 
God himself, that (godliness shall be profitable unto all things; 
that God the Lord is a sun and a shield^ giving grace and 
gloty^ and withholding no good thing from them that walk up- 
rightly ; that no evil shall happen to the just ; for the Lordis 
their ke£per, who never slumbers nor sleeps ; that his eyes are ever 
on the righteous ; thai when they pass through the waters, he will 
be with them, and through the rivers th^ shall not overflow 
them ; and in fine, that all his paths are mercy and truth to such 
as fear him, and keep his covenant* These promises, and many 
more to the same effect, with which the Scripture abounds, plainly 
express a particular care of Heaven exercised about every single 
good man ; they signify as real an interpK)sition of Providence, 
as if the laws of nature had been suspended on his account. 

The opinion entertained by some, that the Providence of God 
extends no farther than to a general superintendance of the laws 
of nature, without interposing in the particular concerns of indi- 
viduals, is contrary both to reason and to Scripture. It renders 
the government of the Almighty altogether loose and contin- 
gent, and would leave no ground for reposing any trust under 
its protection. For the majority of human atbirs would then be 
allowed to fluctuate in a fortuitous course, without moving in 
any rcgidar direction, and without tending to any one scope. 
The uniform doctrine of the sacred writings is, that throughout 
the universe nothing happens without Grod ; that his hand is ever 
active, and his decree or permission intervenes in all ; that no- 
thing is too great or unwieldy for his management, and nothing 
so minute and inconsiderable as to be below his inspection and 

* ITiiD. !¥.>$. Pb. Ixxxir. 11. Ps. ezxi. 5, 4» Sic. 
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care. While he is guiding the sun and the moon in their course 
through the heavens; while in this inferior world he is ruling 
among empires, stilling the ragings cf the waters and the tu* 
mults ofthepeopUj he is at the same tiine watching over the hum- 
ble good man, who, in the obscurity of his cottage, is serving and 
worshipping Him. In order to express this vigilance of Provi- 
dence in the strongest terms, our Saviour himself has said, that 
the very hairs of our head are all numbered by God : and that 
while two sparrows are sold for a farthings not one of t hern falls 
to the ground without his pleasure. The consolation which this 
affords, he applies to his disciples in what follows : Fear ye not 
ther^orey ye are of more value than many sparrows* It is on 
this doctrine of a special amd particular Providence he grounds 
that exhortation against worldly solicitude and anxiety, which ac- 
cords so fully with the argument we have been pursuing : your 
heavenly Father knoweth what things ye have need qf; takt 
therefore no thought for the morrow ; but seek first the kingdom 
of God J and his righteousness; and all these things shall b% 
added untoyouA 

Thus it has been ^own on what grounds our assured belief 
rests of the declaration in the text, that all things are made to 
work for the good of the righteous. It is not a promise which 
admits of timbiguity, and which we might be afraid to interpret 
to its full extent It is oh every side confirmed by the most so* 
ber reasonings we can form from the divine perfections ; by the 
whole tenor of the dispensation of redemption ; by many repeat- 
ed assurances given us in the sacred writings. 

The great objection, I am aware, that will be started by many 
against the whole of what has been advanced in tliis discourse, 
is founded on the seeming prevalence of evil and disorder in the 
world. This, it will be said, is so conspicuous as to be incon- 
sistent with the representation that has been given of a Supreme 
Being, who attends, in every instance, to the welfare of every 
good man. The present state of the world may be suspected to 
carry more the appearance of a conflict between too opposite 
principles of good and evil, which divide the empire of the world, 
and of course create a mixture of some good things with more 
that are evil. How often, it will be said, are the best men in- 
sensible of any such gradual improvement, or any such tendency 
in the general course of things, as has been represented to pro- 
mote their interest ; but on the contrary, left comfortless and for- 
lorn, in the midst of surrounding prosperous vice, to mourn over 
disappointed hopes and bitter sorrows, without receiving the 
least mark of favourable intentions from Heaven? Hence the ex- 
clamations they have often uttered ; " Where is the Lord, and 

* Matth. z. 31. t Matth. vi. 32^ S3. 
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On the love of our country. 



[Preached 18th April, 1793, on the day of a National Fart appointed by Go. 
▼ernment, on occasion of the War with the French Republic] 



Pray for thepecux qf Jerusalem ; they shall prosper that love 
thee. Peace be within thy walls j and prosperity within thy 
palaces. For my brethren and companions* sakcj J will now 
say 9 Peace be within thee. Because of the house of the Lord 
our God^ I will seek thy peace. — Psalm, cxxii. 6, 7, 8, 9. 



IT is one of the iDfirmities belonging to human nature, that 
continued enjoyment of the highest blessings is apt to depreciate 
them in our esteem. This unhappy weakness shows itself, not 
only with respect to the light of the sun, and the beauties of na- 
ture, which we have been long accustomed to behold, but also 
with respect to health, peace, religion, and liberty. Let any one 
of those blessings have been long familiar to us ; let a tract of 
time have efiaced the remembrance of the distress which we suf- 
fered from the want of it ; and it is surprising how lightly men 
are ready to prize the degree of happiness which they continue 
to possess. — In the midst of that peaceful and secure state which 
the inhabitants of this land have long enjoyed ; surrounded with 
the chief blessings that render life comfortable ; how few have any 
just sense of tlie gratitude they owe to heaven for such singular 
felicity ? Nay, is it not much to be lamented that there should 
have sprung up among us an accountable spirit of discontent 
and disaffection, feeding itself with ideal grievances and vision- 
ary projects of reformation, till it has gone nigh to light up the 

torch of sedition? When government has now, for wis- and 

proper reasons, called us together in a religious assembly, our 
thoughts cannot be more suitably employed than in reviewing 
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the grounds on whic^i, as good Christians and faithful citizens, 
we have reason to entertain the warmest affection for our native 
country, and to put a just value on that constitution of govern- 
ment, civil and sacred, under which it is placed. — ^In the words 
of the text you see witji what zeal the heart of the pious Psalmist 
glowed for the prosperity of his country. By the accumulation 
of expressions which he employs, and the variety of topics he 
suggests, you see the fervor with which this subject animated 
bis heart — It will be proper to consider, first, the grounds on 
which love for our country rests : and next, the duties to which 
this affection naturally give rise. 

But, before entering on any of those topics, it may be pro* 
per to take notice of the speculations of some pretended philo- 
sophers, who represent the love of our country as hardly enti* 
tied to any place among the virtues. They affect to consider 
it as a mere prejudice of education ; a narrow attachment, which 
tends to operate against more enlarged interests. We ought, 
say they, to view ourselves as citizens of the world, and extend 

our benevolence, equally, to all nations and all mankind. 

Nothing can be more empty and futile then such reasonings. 
The wisdom of our Creator hath linked us by the ties of natu« 
ral affection, first to our families and children ; next to our bro- 
thers, relations, and friends ; then to our acquaintance, and to 
the several societies and communities to which we belong. By 
instincts implanted in our nature, He has formed our hearts to 
enter readily into their interests ; and has thus directed our 
benevolence to act primarily within that sphere, where its ex- 
ertions can be most powerful and most useful. It is evident, 
that by acting on this plan, the general welfare is promoted in 
a much higher degree^ than if our social affections had no 
particular direction given them, but were to float, as it were, in 
empty space, without any more determined object on which to 
act than the whole human race, where they never could act 
with any effect He who contends that he is not bound to have 
any more concerns for the interests of Great Britain, than for 
those of France, or any other country, ought to hold, on the 
same grounds, that he is under no obligation to consult the 
welfare of his children and family, his brothers and friends, 
more than that of the most distant stranger ; being equally con- 
nected, as he holds, with all, by the common brotherhood of the 
human race. It is much to be suspected, that this wonderful 
extensive philanthropy is only the language of those who have 
no affections at all ; or perhaps, that it is the language assumed 
by some, who, bearing in their hearts a secret preference to 
the mterests of another country above their own, but a preference 
which they choose not to avow, affect to cover it under this dis- 
guise, of a liberal, enlarged spirit. 
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Let us, my friends, disclaiming all such refinements of false 
philosophy, and foHowing the dictates of plain good sense, and 
natural afiection, resolve to love our native country, and in 
every proper way to show our attachment to it This was the 
spirit which so honourably distinguished patriots, heroes, and 
legislators of old, and has transmitted their names with vene- 
ration to posterity ; while they who felt no affection for the 
country to which they belonged, or who were treacherous to its 
interests, have been stigmatized with infamy among all civili- 
zed nations. I admit that there have been occasions, on which 
attachment to a particular country has been pursued to a verr 
unjustifiable length. Wherever it has led the natives of one 
country to state themselves as enemies to the rest of mankind, 
and to endeaviour at aggradizing themselves by ruining all 
around them, the pretended love of their country is then be- 
come no other than a conspiracy against all other nations, and, 
instead of being a virtue, is the offspring of ambition, pride, and 
vanity. 

I proceed now to show the just grounds on which it becomes 
us to be zealous for the welfare of that happy island, to which 
we have the honour and the blessing to belong. Let us consider 
our native country in three lights ; as tb.e seat of private enjoy- 
ment and happiness ; as the seat of true religion ; as the seate of 
laws, liberty, and good government. 

I. As the scat of all our best enjoyments in private life. 

There, my brethren, after we first drew breath, uas our tender 
infancy reared with care ; there, our innocent childhood spor- 
ted ; there, our careless youth c;revv up amidst companions and 
friends ; there, our dearest connections were formed ; there, 
after having passed the happiest years of our life, we look for- 
ward for our old age to rest in peace. — These are circumstan- 
ces which endear, and ouii;ht to endear a home, a native land, 
to every human heart. If there be any names known amonp: nien 
that awaken tender sentiments in the breast, the names of father, 
mother, spouse, child, brother, sister, or friend, these all recall 
our tlioughts to our native land, and cannot, even in idea, be se- 
parated from it. When we name our own country, we name the 
spot of the earth within which all that is most dear to us lies.-^ 
To be long absent from it, is a circumstance of distress ; but to 
be excluded froiji the hope of ever returning to it, sinks the 
spirits of the worthy and the brave into extreme depression. Its 
very dust appears to them to be precious. Its well known 
fields, and mountains, and rivers, become, in their eyes, a sort 
of consecrated ground ; the remembrance of which often touches 
the heart with sensations of more tender joy, than can be raised 
by scenes more rich, and objects more splendid, in any foreign 
land. 
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These are feelings, which nature, or rather the God of na> 
ture, has implanted in the mind of man ; and base and vile is he 
who studies to erase them, intimately coimected as they are with 
our very best affections. — Can we think, my friends, how long 
we have sat under our vine and our Jig-tree^ in peace and joy, 
encircled by our families and friends, in that happy land we 
possess; and, with this pleasing remembrance dwelling on our 
minds, can we think with indifference of any danger which 
threatens the welfare of that country which has been the mother, 
the nurse, the guardian of us all ? Can we think, without hor- 
ror, of foreign invasion laying waste our fruitful and smiling 
fields, or of lawless anarchy and tumultuary mobs attacking our 
peaceful habitations ? — No ! Peace be within thy walls^ andpros- 
perity within thy palaces^ will ever he the earnest prayer of ev- 
ery virtuous man ; for my brethren and companion's sake ^ J will 
ever say^ Peace be within thee I 

II. We love our country as the seat of true religion. Freed 
from the dommion of Popish superstition and darkness which 
so long overspread the earth, here the light of the blessed re- 
formation continues to shine in its greate^^t splendour. Here 
the forms of religious worship are incumbered with no pagean- 
try of vain rites ! but, agreeably to God's word, are plain and 
simple, yet solemn and venerable. Religion has among us neither 
been the engine of ecclesiastical tyranny, nor the instrument of 
princely despotism. It has maintained a proper alliance with 
the regular government of the state, and the order ^f public 
tranquillity. The church that has been established by law, m 
the two separate divisions of the island, is suited to the genius 
and dispositions of the people in each. While to the establish- 
ed church is given that protection and support from government, 
which both the interest of religion and the welfare of the state 
.render proper and due; yet no rigid conformity to it is exacted. 
All persecution for conscience-sake, is unknown. — ^They who, in 
their modes of thinking, or in their religious forms, differ from 
the established church, are at full liberty, without reproach, to 
worship Grod according to their own opinions and the rites of 
their fathers, as long as they infringe not the public tranquillity 
nor disturb the state. 

I now ask, what establishment of religion more friendly to 
public happiness could be desired or framed ? How zealous 
ought we to be for its preservation ? How much on our guard 
against every danger which threatens to trouble or overthrow 
it ? — Can there be any among us so infatuated as to wish to ex- 
change it for that new form of things which has produced such 
fatal effects on a neighbouring land ? Were it ever to be intro- 
duced among us, it is not the return of ancient superstition, it 
is not the bondage of the church of Rome, we wouM, have to 
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dread : evils great in themselves, but small in comparison of 
what such a revolution would produce. As soon as under the 
guise of philosophy, and with the pretence of unlimited tolera- 
tion . the established forms of religion were demolished in France, 
the flood-gates were opened to pour a torrent of avowed infidel* 
ity, atheism, and all the grossest immoralities, over that devo- 
ted country. We have beheld the throne and the altar over- 
thrown together : and nothing but a w^retched ruin left, where 
once a stately fabric stood. We have seen the venerable min- 
isters of religion, stripped of their subsistence, torn from their 
churches, driven from their homes, and forced to wander as ex- 
iles, and beg their bread in a foreign land ^We have seen 

the last consolation of the wretched destroyed, and the grave 
sealed against their hope, by the public declaration that death 

is an eternal sleep. Such have been the blessed fruits of 

that new order of things which boasted of being to restore hap- 
piness to all the nations. Such are the consequences we have to 
expect among ourselves, if ever the like dangerous opinions shall 
prevail in Britain. — With horror let us turn away from the 
thought. With earnestness let u% pray for the peace of our Jeru- 
saiem; and for the house of the Lord our Cfody let us zealous^ 
ly seek its good, 

III. We love our country as the seat of liberty and laws ; a 
mild, wise, and happy government. This opens a much wider 
field of discourse than the bounds of a sermon admit. But on 
this part of the subject being happily anticipated by so many 
excellent publications which have lately appeared, I shall con- 
tent myself with making a few leading observations.-^— The ends 
for which men unite in society and submit to government are, 
to enjoy security to their property, and freedom to their per- 
sons from all injustice or violence. The more completely those 
ends arc obtained, with the least diminution of personal libertyj 
the nearer such government approaches to perfection : I say ap- 
proaches to it ; for a perfect government is a mere chimera. — 
Before we can expect it to take place, we must wait till we see 
any one thing whatever arrive at perfection on earth. The two 
extremes to be guarded against are, despotism, where all are 
slaves ; and anarchy, where all would nile, and none obey. 

The British government may appear at different periods to 
have inclined sometimes to the one, and sometimes to the other 
of those extremes. In its present state, it may justly be ac- 
counted to be removed to an equal distance from either of those 
evils ; and therefore to have approached nearer to the perfection 
of social order, than any other government, ancient or modern. 
To this point it has arrived in the progress of ages, not in con- 
sequence of theories formed by speculative men, such as our 
modern reformers, but in consequence of experiments made, and 
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trials undergone. Experience, that great parent of all^ but es- 
pecially of political wisdom, taught a brave, generous, and high* 
spirited people, how to correct, by degrees, preceding evils, and 
to form tiie wisest plan for liberty and security: In this state 
we now find the Brilish constitution. It stands amotig the na* 
tions of the earth, like an ancient oak in the wood, which, after 
having overcome many a blast, overtops the other trees of the 
forest, and commands respect and veneration. All foreigners 
look to it with wonder, and with envy, as the happiest system 
that ever was devised for uniting dignity in the magistrate and 
liberty in the subject, with protection and security to all. Just- 
ly may we challenge those who attempt to criticise it, to produce, 
from the annals of history, any example of such a multitude of 
men as the British subjects, held together in the bonds of civil 
society , under so few restraints, and with such full enjoyment of 
freedom as we possess : blessed to for a whole century past with 
a succession of princes, who made the laws of the land the rule 
of their government ; blessed now with a sovereign at the head 
of the empire, to whom faction itself cannot impute, throughout 
his long reign, any acts of tyranny, cruelty, or oppression ; 
whose personal virtues and whose domestic conduct hold forth 
to the nation such a high example of piety, decency, and good 
order, as if generally followed, would render all his subjects 
happy. 

In opposition to such sentiments as I have now delivered in 
favour of the constitution of our country, we are called upon, by 
a certain set of men to look to a republic, as the glory of all 

>vernments. There we are told, every man comes forth to act 
lis part with vigour ; and by the exertion of his talents, has op- 
portunities of rising to the highest distiction and power. In 

reply to this, let it be observed, first, that there are no advan* 
tages claimejd by a republic, but what under the British constitu- 
tion are enjoyed to the full. On the exertion of any laudable 
and honourable talent whatever, no restraint is laid ; no odious 
distinctions take place between the nobility and the people ; no 
^vere exclusive privileges are possessed by the former to the pre- 
judice of the latter; but merit in every rank has the freest 
scope, and examples abound of persons rising by their talents 
from ordinary rank and humble birth, to high distinction in the 
state. 

But next, it may be boldly asserted, that oi all the forms of 
^vernment which have been established on the earth, the re- 

Eublican b attended with the greatest disadvantages to those who 
ve under it. In a small state, Where the people resemble the 
inhabitants of one family, the management of their concerns 
can more safely be carried on by their own joint councils, with- 
out any supreme magistrate* But if gpverment be extended 
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over a large territory, and over numerous inhabitants of differ- 
ent orders and fortunes, it has ever been found impossible to pre- 
serve any well-regulated balance of power under a republican 
^constitution. It has ever been, and never can be, any other, 
than a perpetual contest between oligarchy and democracy ; be- 
tween the rich and the poor ; between a few popular leaders who 
aspire to the chief influence, and the unruly violence of a turbulent 
multitude. In such states an internul warfare of this kind has 
been almost always carried on, with such violent convulsions 
and party animosities, as have given rise to more miseries than 
have been suffered under any other form of government what- 
ever. ^To no purpose are quoted to us the heroes of Greece 

and Rome. Amidst the agitations of popular government, occa- 
sions will sometimes be afforded for eminent abilities to break 
forth with peculiar lustre. But while public agitations allow a 
few individuals to be uncommonly distinguished, the general con- 
dition of the people remains calamitous and wretched. " Under 
despotic governments, miserable indeed is the condition of those 
who are near the throne. But while they are often the sport, and 
the victims of capricious cruelty, the ordinary mass of the peo- 
ple, at a distance from the thunder of power, are left, for the most 
part, in their inferior situations, unmolested. Whereas, under a 
multitude of popular governors, oppression is more extensively 
felt. It penetrates into the interior of families ; and by republican 
tyranny the humble and obscure are liable to be as much harassed 
and vexed as the great and the wealthy. 

If any one doubt of those facts, let him look at the present state 
of the republic established in that country to which we have so 
often been unfortunately obliged to allude. He' will there be- 
hold a memorable example set forth to the world ; but an exam- 
ple, not for imitation, but for instruction and caution ; an exam- 
ple, not of exploits to be copied, or of advantages to be gained, 
but of all the evils against which men, joined in society, ought to 
stand on their guard. He will behold the republican halls hung 
round with monuments of proscriptions, massacres, imprison- 
ments, requisitions, domicilary searches, and such other trophies 
of the glorious victories of republicanism over monarchical power. 
O my soul J come not thou into the secret ; into their assembly^ 
mine honour, he not thou united; for their anger urns fierce j 
and their wrath was cruel* 

Enough has now been said to convince every reasonable sub- 
ject of the British government, that he has good grounds for 
loving and respecting his country. It remains to point out the 
duties to which the love our country gives rise. Though 
these branch out into many particul^, they may be comprised 
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under two general heads ; the duties which are required of us in 
our character as private men, and those which belong to us in a 
political capacity as subjects and citizens. 

FiRSTy as private men and Christians, let us cultivate those 
virtues which are essential to the prosperity of our country. 
The foundation of all public happiness must be laid in the good 
conduct of individuals ; in their industry, sobriety, justice and 
regular attention to the duties of their several stations. Such 
virtues are the sinews and strength of the state ; they are the 
supports of its prosperity at home, and of its reputation abroad ; 
while luxury, corruption, venality, and idleness, unnerve the 
public vigor, disgrace the public character, and pave the way to 
general ruin. Every vice, however fashionable, that becomes 
prevalent, is the infusion of so much poison into the public cup ; 
and in proportion to the degree of its prevalence, will the health 
and strength of the nation be impaired. Few of us by our arms, 
and fewer still by our counsels, can have influence in promoting^ 
that welfare of our country which ail profess to desire. But 
there is one sphere in which all of us can act as benefactors to 
it ; by setting a good example, each in his own line, and per- 
forming a worthy and honourable part Righteousness will ever 
exalt a nation ; and wickedness will be, first, the reproach, and 
then the ruin of every people. 

Among those virtues to which the love of our country calls us^ 
let us not forget piety to God. Without a proper sense of reli- 
gion, and a due acknowledgment of that Supreme Power which 
rules among the kingdoms, no nation was ever found to prosper 
long. Let those sophistical reasoners, who would teach us that 

{>hilosophy ought now to supersede the ancient prejudices of Re- 
igion, look to the history of those republics which tiiey so highly 
admire, especially to the history of the Romans. They will 
there find, that, during the freest and most flourishing periods 
of the republic, the Romans were the most religious of all na- 
tions. The Senate at no time assembled, no consul entered on 
his office, no great public measure was ever undertaken, without 
previous religious services, without prayers and sacrifice. After 
every victory, solemn thanksgivings were offered to the gods ; 
and upon any defeat that was sustained, public humiliations and 
processions were decreed, in order to deprecate the displeasure 
of Heaven. That much superstition and folly entered into what 
they called religion, will be readily admitted ; but still it implied 
reverence to a Supreme Power in Heaven, which ruled all the 
affairs of men, and was entitled to their homage. Hence that 
sacred respect to an oath, as an inviolable obligation, which 
long distinguished the Romans ; and historians have remarked, 
that when the revei^nce for an oath began to be diminished, and 
the loose epicurean system which discarded the belief of Provi- 
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dence to be introduced, the Roman honour and prosperity from 

that period be^n to decline. These are things that belong to 

our admonition, on whom the ends of the world are come. 

In the second place, as we would show our love to our coun- 
try, let us join to the virtues of private men, those which belong 
to us in a political capacity as subjects and citizens. These must 
appear in loyalty to our sovereign, in submission to the authority 
of rulers and magistrates, and in readiness to support the mea- 
sures that are taken for public welfare and defence. Without re- 
gard to such duties as these, it is evident, not only that the state 
cannot flourish, but even that it cannot subsist. Accordingly they 
are strongly bound upon us by the authority of Scripture. Let 
every soul be subject to the higher powers ; whoever resisteth the 
power J resisteth the ordinance of God. For ntlers are not a 
terror to good works j but to the eviL Wherefore ye tnvst needs 
be subject, not only for wrath, but also for conscience "ScUee,'^ 
Such passages as these, there is little -danger of our misunderstand- 
ing at present, as if they enjoined a slavish submission to authori- 
ty in things unlawful. This is by no means the extreme to which 
Uie spirit of the times points, or to which the nature of our civil 
constitution leads. The full opportunity that is given for the 
voice of the people being at all times heard, the freedom of dis- 
cussion on all political matters that is allowed both in discourse 
and writing, is a sufficient guard against all approaches to unwar- 
rantable stretches of power in the ruler, and to unlimited sub- 
mission in the subject. 

But while we duly value this high advantage of the liberty of 
the press and the freedom of political discussion, and when we 
behold it perpetually acting as a censorial check on all who are 
in power, let us beware, lest, abusing our liberty, we suffer it to 
degenerate into licentiousness. The multitude, we well know, 
are always prone to find fault with those who are set over 
them, and to arraign their conduct ; and too often this spirit ap- 
pears when public dangers ought to silence the voice of discon- 
tent, and to unite every heart and hand in the common cause. — 
The management of a great empire, especially in difficult times^ 
is the conduct of an unweildy 'and intricate machine, in direct 
ing the movements of which, where is the hand so steady as 
never to err ? Instead of the violent censures which the giddy 
and pi-esumptuous are so ready to pour forth, moderation in dis- 
cussing matters of which they are very incompetent judges, 
would be much more .wise and becoming. The art of govern- 
ment and legislation is undoubtedly the most nice and difficult 
of all the arts in which the human mind can be engaged ; and 
where the greatest preparation of knowledge, experience and 

* Rom, xiil. 1— -6. 
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ability are absolutely requisite to qualify men for the task. But 
in times when legislation is considered as a trade which every 
man is qualified to take up ; when the manufacturer quits his 
loom, and the artizan lays down his tools, in order to contrive 
plans for reforming the state, and to constitute societies for car- 
rying his plans into execution ; what can be expected to follow 
from such a spirit, if it were to become prevalent, but the most 
direful confusion ? Were the rashness of some, whose inten- 
tions are innocent, the only evil to be dreaded, the danger would 
be less. But it is always to be apprehended, that the operations 
of such persons are directed by men who have deeper designs in 
view ; who seek to embroil the state, in order to bring forward 
themselves ; whose aim it is to rise into eminence, though it 
were on the ruins of public tranquillity and order. Let such 
men, if any such there be, consider well what the consequences 
may be, of fomenting the spirit of presumptuous innovation. It 
is a dangerous weapon which they attempt to wield. By the 
agitation which they raise among a blind multitude, they are 
giving impulse to the motions of a violent engine, which often 
discharges its explosions on the heads of those who first touched 
its springs. 

LTpon the whole, let us, my brethren, be thankful that our 
grounds of discontent, whether founded on real or imaginary 
grievances, are so few ; and that, for so great a number of pub- 
lic blessings, we have reason to bless the God of Heaven. We 
live in a land of pure religion, of liberty and laws, and under a 
just and mild government However the opinion of men may 
differ about this or that political measure adopted by govern- 
ment, it may with confidence he said, that we have much reason 
to respect those rulers, under whose administration the empire, 
though engaged in a hazardous and expensive war, has all 
along continued to hold a high rank among the nations of Eu- 
rope, and has attained to that flourishing state of commerce, 
opulence, and safety, in which we behold it at this day ; inso- 
much that perhaps the greatest dangers we have to apprehend, 
arise from the jealousy with which rival nations behold our su- 
periority at sea, and our wealth and strength at home. — Let our 
prayers ascend frequently to Heaven for the continuance of 
those blessings ; for the peace qfour Jerunmlem ; /or peace within 
her walls f and prosperity wit fun her palaces ; and let the admo- 
nition of Scripture never be forgotten ; My son^fear thou God ; 
honour the king; and meddle not with them that are given to 
change.* 

• Prov. xxiT. 21. 1 Peter, ii. 17, 
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On a contented mind. 



Say 710W unto her^ " Behold thou hast been care/ul/or us with all 
" this care ; what is to be done for thee? fVouldst thtru be 
^^ spoken for to the Kingj or to the Captain of the Host ?" 
And she answered, " / du^ell among mine own people.^* — 
2KiNG8y iv. 13. 



A PIOUS and respectable woman of Shunem had exercised 
great hospitality to the prophet Elisha. In order to accommo- 
date him' in his various journeying, she had caused a chamber 
to be built for him, adjacent to her house, where he might be fur- 
nished with all that, according to the simplicity of those times, 
was wanted for his entertainment. In the text, the Prophet, by 
his servant Gehazi, acknowledges the obligations he lay under 
to this good woman for her care and attention; and being at 
that time in favour with the king of Israel, desires to know, whe- 
ther, in return for her kindness, he should apply to the king, or 
the captain of the host, in her behalf, and procure advancement 
to her in rank and fortune. Her answer bespeaks all the mo- 
desty of one who was satisfied and contented with her present 
lot. Without any affectation of uncommon virtue, or any haughty 
contempt of the Prophet's offers, she mildly replies, " / dwell 
among mine own people.^* " I dwell in the condition to which 
^^ I was born ; in my native land ; among my original connections, 
^^ and persons of my own rank ; and living there in peace, I have 
" no desires of aspiring to a higher rank.^* 

The temper of this worthy Shunamite, who could so properly 
set bounds to her desires, and enjoy her present condition with 
contentment, is what I now propose to your imitation. It stands 
in opposition to that restless and discontented spirit which so 
often sets men at variance with their condition in the world, 
makes them look with contempt on that state of life and sphere of 
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actioQ which Providence has allotted them ; and encouraging ev- 
ery real or supposed discouragement to prey upon their minds, 
makes them pine for some change of fortune. 

It is proper, however, to observe, tliat this moderation of spirit 
which I am now recommending, is not inconsistent with our 
having a sense of what is uneasy or distressing in our lot, and 
endeavouring, by fair means, to render our condition more agree- 
able. Entire apathy, or passive indifference to all the circum- 
stances of our external state, is required by no precept of reli* 
gion. What a virtuous d^ree of contentment requires and sup- 
poses, is, that with a mind free from repining anxiety, we make 
the best of our condition, whatever it is : enjoying such good 
things as God is pleased to bestpw upon us, with a thankful and 
cheerful heart ; without envy at those who appear more prospe- 
rous than us ; without any attempt to alter our condition by un- 
fair means ; and without any murmuring against the Providence 

of Heaven. ^^ In that state in which it pleased God to place 

'^ me at my birth, I am ready to remain, as long as it shall be 
^^ his pleasure to continue me there. He has placed me among 
'^ my equals. Such comforts as he saw meet for me to possess, 
^^ he has bestowed. These I shall study to improve ; and by 
^* his kind Providence favouring my industry and. application, I 
^< may hope they will be increased. In the rfiean time, I rest sa- 
*^ tisfied ; and complain not I dtvell among mine own people,^' 

But if this acquiescence in our condition is to be considered 
as belonging to that contentment which religion requires, what 
becomes, it will be said, of that laudable ambition, which has 
prompted many boldly to aspire with honour and success far be- 
yond their original state of life ? I readily admit, that on some 
among the sons of men, such high talents are bestowed, as mark 
them out by the hand of God for superior elevation ; by Vising 
to which, many, both in ancient and modern times, have had the 
opportonity of distinguishing themselves as benefactors to their 
country and to mankind* But these are only a few scattered 
stars that shine in a wide hemisphere ; such rare examples afford 
DO model for general conduct — It is not to persons of this de- 
scription that I now speak. — I address myself to the multitode; 
to the great body of men in all the various walks of ordinary 
life. Them I warn of the danger of being misled by vanity and 
self-conceit,^ think themselves deserving of a much his;her sta- 
tion than they possess. I warn them, not vo nourish aspiring 
desires for objects beyond their power of attaining, or capacity 
of enjoying ; and thereby to render themselves unhappy in their 
present condition, and dissatisfied with all that belons^ to it — 
By this restless discontented temper, I shall proceed to show 
that they incur much guilt, and involve themselves in great folly 
and misery. 
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FiRSTy discontent carries in its nature much guilt and sin.— 
With this consideration I begin, because I am afraid that dis- 
eontentment is commonly treated, in a religious view, more 
riightly than it deserves. ^ contented temper, we are apt to say* 
is a great happiness to those who have it ; and a discontented 
one, we call an unlucky turn of mind ; as if we were speaking 
of a good or bad constitution of body, of something that depen- 
ded not at all on ourselves, but was merely the gift of Nature. 
O ught this to be the sentiment, either of a reasonable man, 
or a Christian ; of one who knows himself to be endowed with 
powers^for governing his own spirit, or who believes in God, 
and in a world to come ? What, I beseech you, do all the ris- 
ings of discontent within you import, but so much concealed 
rebellion against the government of that Supreme Being, who 
hath appointed your place in the world ? When you repine at 
your state, as below what you deserved, do you not inwardly 
tax Him with injustice and partiality, for conferring hb favours 
on others more unworthy of them, and leaving you n^lected 
and humbled? By treating with contempt the blessings he 
allows to your state, do you not, in effect, tell him, that his bles- 
sings are not' worthy of being enjoyed, and merit no thanks, 
because he does not give you more? ^The outward expres- 
sions of such sentiments, you may suppress. You may affect 
to appear religious, by shows of reverence and homage; but 
such appearances deceive not God. Every habitually discontent- 
ed person is, and must be, ill-affected towards Him : nay, though 
he would wish to conceal it from himself, he is a secret blaspl^mr 
er of the Almighty. 

Besides impiety, discontent carries along with it, as its in- 
separable concomitants, several other sinful passions. It implies 
pride^ or an unreasonable estimation of our own merit, in com- 
parison with others. It implies covetousness, or an inordinate 
desire for the advantages of external fortune, as the only real 
goods. It implies and always engenders, envy, or ill-nature, 
and hatred, towards all whom we see rising above us in the 
world. Dare we treat that as a slight infirmity, or a constitu- 
tional weakness merely, which imports some of the worst dis- 
positions and passions of the human heart ^The discontented 

man is never found without a great share of malignity. His 
spleen irritates and sours his temper, and leads him'to discharge 
its venom on all with whom he stands connected. He can act 
his part well, in no relation of life. In public afiairs, and in 
private business, he is always given to fretfulness and complaint 
While the man of contented mind, easy anil happy in himself, 
is disposed for living well with others, and spreads around him 
that cheerfulness which he possesses ; the rMtless discontented 
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person is a troubler of the world ; neither a good friend, nor a 
good neighbour, nor a good subject or citizen. 

In the second place, as this disposition infers much sin, so it 
argues great folly, and involves men in many miseries. If there 
be any first principle of wisdom, it b undoubtedly this : tlie dit^ 
tresses that are removable, endeavour to remove : those which 
cannot be removed, bear with as little disquiet as you can ; in ev- 
ery situation of life there are comforts : find them out, and enjoy 
them. But this maxim, in all its parts, is disregarded by 'the 
man of discontent He is employed in aggravating his own evils ; 
while he neglects all his own comforts. — ^What is it to you, 
though others are supposed to be happier ? Very possibly they 
are not so ; for wide is the difierence between being what the 
world calls prosperous, and being happy> You see no more 
than the imposing outside of glittering fortune ; while, under that 
gaudy cover, there may be lurking many a bitter sorrow. — ^But 
supposing others to be in truth as happy as they seem to be, is 
there any reason, except mere viciousiiess of disposition, why 
their happiness should be a cause of your discontent and misery ? 
Cannot you be at your ease in the shade, because others are bask- 
ing in the sun ? What is this but the unhappy art of extracting 
from objects that ought to be indifierent to you, materials for 
your own torment ? 

'^ Such reasonings as these," says one, " may be specious and 
'^ plausible ; but what avail reasonings to set me at ease, who 
*' every day feel myself hurt and sore from the scorn of those 
''above me ; who am condemned to behold them shining in all 
^* the pomp and splendour of life ; while I, through the injustice 
'' of the world, am left in obscurity to toil for a scanty subsis- 

" tence ?" ^Accuse not the world, my brother. Imagine not, 

that it is entirely the injustice of the world which produC&i your 
unhappiness. The disease lies within yourself. It originates 
from your pride and self-conceit, joined with the false opinions 
you have allowed yourself to entertain of the distipctions of 
fortune. Those distinctions must take place in every establish- 
ed society. There must be inequality of ranks ; and of course 
a diversity of outward appearance among men. But it is in 
the outward appearance that the diversity lies, far more than in 

what is intrinsic to happiness and well-being. You dwell 

among your own people. In that rank where Providence had 
placed you, you are living among your friends and equals ; and 
pursuing that train of life to which you have been bred. Bu) 
you are eager and restless, till from this quiet obscurity you can 
rise to some higher elevation, to which you fancy yourself enti- 
tled. — Are you aware of the dangers and troubles that would 
await you there ? Supposing you te b^ in some degree succeA- 
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ful, yet, with your new rank of life, would not new burdens be- 

f;in to oppress you, and new and unknown cares to vex you ?— 
low many rivals would you have to encounter ? How many 
slanderers to decry you ? How many enemies to combine in 
opposiYio; you ? What mortification would you endure on every 
disappointment you met with ! And on every small step of ad- 
vancement, what envy would still remain in looking up to those 
who continued above you ? Till at last, tired with the vexations 
of competition, you should be forced to regret the day when dis- 
content drove you away from dwelling among your own people. 
— Awake then, in time, from the dreams of ambition and vanity. 
Instead of aspiring beyond your proper level, bring down your 
mind to your state ; lest, by aiming too high, you spend your life 
in a train of fruitless pursuits, and bring yourself at last to a state 
of entire insignificance and contempt 

Let it be farther considered, in order to show the folly of a 
discontented temper, that the more it is indulged, it disqualifies 
you the more from being freed from the ground of your discon- 
tent Firs»t, you have reason to apprehend, that it will tuni the 
displeasure of God, against you. and make him your enemy .*- 
For, what have you to expect from that Providence toviwds 
which you are so sullen and unthankful ; from that God, whose 

Eirfections you injure by your repining and accusing thoughts? 
ow much is it in his power to render you ten times more un- 
happy than you are at present by taking away those remaining 
comforts, which, by your contempt of them, you show yourself 
unworthy to enjoy ? — Next by your spleen and discontent, you 
are certain of bringing yourself into variance with the world as 
well lyith God. Such a temper is likely to create enemies; 
it can procure you no friends. Proud, jealous, and dissatisfied 
with those around you, you will, in return, be avoided, disliked, 
and looked upon by them with an evil eye ; the discouragements 
from the world, of which you complain, will daily increase; 
while the humble, the cheerful, and contented, will on every oc- 
casion, get before you, and attract the good-will of all who can 
assist them. 

Such being the mischiefs, such the guilt and the folly of in- 
dulging a discontented spint, I shall now suggest some conside- 
rations which may assist us in checking it, and in reconciling 
our minds to the state in which it has pleased Providence to 
place ,U8. Let us for this purpose, attend to three great objects ; 
to God, to ourselves, and to the world around us. 

First, let us speak of God, of his perfections, and govern- 
ment of the world ; from which, to every person of reflection 
who believes in God at all, there cannot but arise some cure 
to the discontents and griefs of the heart. For, had it been lefV 
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to ourselves what to devise or wish, in order to secure peace to 
us in every state, what could we have invented so effectual as the 
assurance of being under the government of an Almighty Ruler, 
whose conduct to his creatures can have no other object but 

their good and welfare ? ^Above all, and independent of all. 

He can have no temptation to injustice or partiality. Neither 
jealousy nor envy can dwell with the Supreme Being. He is a 
rival to none, he is an enemy to none, except to such as, by re- 
bellion against his laws, seek enmity with him. He is equally 
above envying the greatest, or despising the meanest of his sub- 
jects. — His dispensations, it is true, are often dark and unac- 
countable to us ; but we know the reason of thb to be, that we 
see only a part of them, and are not yet able to comprehend the 
whole. This we well know, that we ourselves are often the very 
worst judges of what is good or ill for us in this life. We grasp 
at the present, without due regard to consequences : and whether 
these consequences are to carry the advantages we had promised 
ourselves, or be pregnant with future evils, is what we cannot 
foresee. Experience has taught us a thousand times, that Grod 
judges better for us than we judge for ourselves. Often have we 
seen that what we considered at the time as sore disappointment, 
has proved in the issue to be a merciful Providence ; and that, 
if what we once eagerly wished for had been obtained, it would 
have been so far from making us happy, that it would have pro- 
duced our ruin. — ^The reflection of Solomon, WAo knoweth what 
is good /or man in this life, all the days of his vain l\fe which 
he spendeth as a shadow ?* should oflen occur to every one who 
is given to discontent Placed as we are, in the midst of so much 
ignorance with respect to the means of happiness, and at the 
same time under the government of a wise and gracious Being, 
who alone is able to effect our happiness, acquiescence in the dis- 
posal of our lot, is the only disposition that becomes us as ra- 
tional creatures. To fret and repine at every disappointment of 
our wishes, is to discover the temper of froward children, not of 
men, far less of Christians. Christians, amidst all their grievan- 
ces, have ever these promises to comfcM them ; that if they cast 
their care upon Chd^ he will care/or them ; that out of evil he 
bringeth forth good ; nay, that at last he shall make all things 
work together Jfbr good to them who love him. 

In the second place, in order to correct discontent, let us at- 
tend to ourselves and our own state. Let us consider two things 
there ; how little we deserve, and how much we enjoy. As to 
deserving in the sight of God, the great Disposer of our lot, we 
know that we have no claim. We are all sinners ; who are so 
far from having a title to challenge favours as our due, that we 

• Eccles, vi. 12. 
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must acknowledge it to be of God's mercies that we are not con* 
aumed. As to deserving from the world, we are apt indeed 
sometimes to make high and unreasonable pretensions; yet, 
surely, very conceited we must be, if we be not disposed to ad- 
mit, that there are many of at least equal merit with us, whose 
condition in the world i» no better, perhaps much worse than 
ours, who yet make no complaints, whose discontents are not 
heard. How much splendid genius is buried in foi^tten n^lect 
and obscurity ? How much real worth and merit is driven forth 
to suffer all the hardships of a stormy life, while vre dtaell among 
our otvh people? — Look into your state, my brethren, and be* 
fore you give vent to peevishness, make -a &ir and just estimate 
of all the blessings you enjoy in comparison with others. Yon 
would willingly, I know, exchange your condition, in part, with 
many. You would gladly have the wealth of this man ; you 
would have the high reputation and honour of another, the health, 
perhaps, and firm vigour of a third. But I ask. Who is there 
with whom you would wish to make a total exchange ? to fore^ 
altogether your present self; and to be just what he is, in mind 
and in body, as well as in outward estate ? If this be an exchange, 
which few, I apprehend, arc willing: to make, does not this argue, 
that each man, on the whole, is sufficiently pleased with himself; 
that there are, in every situation, certain comforts, and certais 
grounds of self complacency and satisfaction, which ought in rea- 
son, to be employed as remedies against discontent? 

In the last place, consider the state of the world around you.— 
You are not happy. You dwells you admit, among' your own 
people. But there, say you, " How many vexations do I occa- 
" sionally experience ? Sometimes distressed for want of health ; 
^' sometimes disappointed in my plans, and strSiitened in my cir- 
"cumstances; at other time:} afflicted with domestic troubles; 

" so that I am far froni bein^ as I would wish to be.'* Pray, 

my brother, who is there that lives in every respect just as he 
would wish to live ? First, find out such a person ; look through 
all conditions and ranks, and try if you can discover one who 
will tell you that he has no complaint or uneasiness whatever, be- 
fore you allow yourself to repine at your present situation. Dt 
you presume to indulge discontent, merely because you are in- 
cluded in the common lot ; because you are not exempted from 
bearing your share of the common burden ? What is human life 
to all, but a mixture of some scattered joys and pleasures, with 
various cares and troubles? 

You have, perhaps, set your heart on some one thing, which 
if you could attain it, you insist, would put an end to all your 

complaints, and give you full contentment Vain man ! will 

no experience teach you wisdom ? Have you not had the same 
opinion before this^ of some other object of your desire ; and did 
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you not find that you was deceived in the enjoyment ? Will you 
not then at last be persuaded that all which camethy like all that 
is past, I* vanity ? Vanity, believe it, is the indelible charac- 
ter imprinted on all human things. As far as happiness is to be 
found on earth, you must look for it, not in the world or the 
thino:s of the world, but within yourselves, in your temper and 
your heart Let the world change into one form or another as 
it will, it wiU be a vain world to the end ; and ypu, to the end 
will be discontented. It cannot give you what you seek. The sea 
saithy it is not in me ; and the earth saith^ it is not in nie. 
Silver and gold are to no purpose weighed for the price qfiU 
The decree of the Almighty hath past, and cannot be reversed, 
that man should find his true contentment, under every condition, 
only in a good conscience and a well regulated mind, in a holy 

life, and the hope of heaven. ^You call yourself a christian. 

Does not that name import that you consider yourself as a pilgrim 
and a passenger on earth ; related in your expectations and hopes 
to a better world? Aie you not as»hamed to betray, by your 
discontent, a spirit so inconsistent with such hopes and expecla* 
tions, and at the time when you profess to be looking towards the 
end of your journey, to shew so much uneasiness about all the 

little circumstances of accommodation by the way ? Live by 

fiiith, my brethren, and you will live above this world and its 
discouragements. Dwell with Ood, and with things divine and 
immortal, and you shall dwell with true wisdom. You will find 
nothing so great in woddly events, as either to elate or deject you* 
Resting upon a principle superior to the world, you will possess 
your spirits in peace, and wUl learn that great lesson of heavenly 
philosophy, in vahatever state you are^ therewith to be content. 
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// is good /or me to draw near to Ood, — ^Ps alm. Ixziii. 98. 



IN thb psalm the pious author describes himself as sufier- 
ing a great conflict within his mind. His observation of the 
course of Providence, did not present to him such an order of 
things as was to have been expected from the justice and good- 
ness of Heaven. The wicked appeared flourishing and trium- 
phant, while the worthy are destitute and oppressed, and much 
disorder and darkness seemed to prevail in the course of human 
afiairs. Hence his mind fluctuated for a while amidst doubts 
and fears. His trust in the divine administration was even so far 
shaken as to create a suspicion that in vain he had cleansed his 
hearty and washed his hands in innocency : till at last he went 
into the sanctuary of Godj and was there taught to view the state 
of human things in a juster and truer light. He then saw the vani- 
ty of that earthly prosperity which bad men appear to enjoy ; and 
the happy issue of all things at the last to the pious and good. 
He saw the divine presence ever surrounding them, and though 
with invisible guidance, yet with unerring hand, brings them in 
the end to glory. His mind returned to tranquillity ; and, struck 
with compunction for his past errors, he rose into those high 
and memorable expressions of devotion, which we find in the 
verses preceding the Text Thou shall guide me with thy coun- 
sel, and afterward receive wi'c to glory. fVhom have I in hea- 
ven but thee ? and there is none on earth tliat I desire besides 
thee. My flesh and my heart failelh ; but God is the, stret^th 
of my heart J and my portion for ever. His fixed principle and 
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resolution, upon the whole, he declares in the words of the Text, 
It is good/or me to draw near to (rod; words which will imme- 
diately occur to you as particularly suited to the solemn service 
in which we are to be engaged this day. In discoursing from 
them, I shall endeavour to snow what is implied in drawing near 
to God; and what reason we have to agree with the Psalmist in 
judging this to be good for us. 

To draw near to Chdj is an expression of awful and mysteri- 
ous import ; in explaining which, we have much reason to be so- 
ber and modest, and to guard with care against every enthusiastic 
excess ; remembering always that, rise as high as we can, an im* 
measurable and infinite distance must ever remain between us and 
the Supreme Being. There are two senses in which we may be 
said to draw near^ in such a degree as mortality admits, to God : 
either by the general course of a pious and virtuous life ; or in so- 
lemn acts of immediate devotion. 

I. By the practice of holiness and virtue throughout the gen- 
eral tenour of life, we may be said to draw near to God; for it is 
such an approach as we can make to the resemblance of his moral 
perfections. After the image of God, man was created. That 
image was defaced by our sin and apostacy. By a return to 
God and our duty, that image, through the intervention of our 
Saviour, is renewed upon the soul ; man is said to be regenera- 
ted or born again, and is in some degree restored to that connection 
with Gk>d which blessed his primeval state. He who lives in the 
exercise of good affections, and in the regular discbarge of the 
•fiSces of virtue and piety, maintains, as far as his infirmity al- 
lows, conformity with the nature of that perfect Being, whose 
benevolence, whose purity and rectitude are conspicuous, both 
in his works and his ways. — Worldly and corrupt men, on the 
•ontrary, estrange themselves from all that b divine. They de- 
grade their nature by unworthy pursuits, and are perpetually 
sinking in the scale of being. By sensuality they descend to the 
tank of the brute creation ; by malignity, envy, and other bad 
passions, they connect themselves with devils and infernal spirits. 
Hence they are said in Scripture to be alienatedfrom the life of 
Chd; to be without God in the world. Though in one sense God 
is ever near them, as he surrounds and encompasses them on all 
hands ; yet, in a spiritual sense, they are farther removed from 
him than anv distance of space can separate bodies from one an- 
other.— —Whereas a virtuous man, whose pleasure it is to do 
good, and his study to preserve himself upright and pure, is in 
the course of constant appit>ach towards celestial nature. He is 
the lover of order, the follower of that righteousness of which 
Grod is the author and inspirer. He accords with ihe great laws 
of the universe^ and seconds the designs of its Almighty Gti- 
VOL. II. 41 
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the genuine voice of the soul to God, when they serve to kindle 
those sacred aspirations which continue to breathe throughout the 
rest of life, that they assist us in rising towards heaven^ and al- 
liance with God. 

When our acts of devotion are of this nature, they form the 
other sense in which the words of the text are to be understood. 
We therein draw near to God, as we enter into the most imme^ 
diate intercourse with him, which the nature of our state admits. 
In one sense, we cannot be said to be nearer to Grod at any one 
time than another; as at all times his presence equally sur- 
rou lilts us ; in the fields, as in the temple : in the midst of the 
world, as much as in the retirement of the closet But when 
with serious and devout affections we address ourselves to God^ 
in prayer, and praise, and solemn worship, we then bring home 
that divine presence to our feelings, and formally place ourselves 
in it We may then be truly said to draw near to Crod ; ap- 
proaching to him through a great Mediator and Intercessor ; 
sending up those prayers to which we are encouraged to believe 
that the Almighty is lending a gracious ear ; resigning ourselves 
to his conduct, and offering up our souls to him ; exercising, in 
short, all tiiose acts of faith, love, and trust, which become de- 
pendent creatures^ towards their Sovereign and Father. 

This intellectual correspondence of the heart with our Maker 
and Redeemer, is termed, in the language of divines, communi- 
on with God. And, if there be truth in religion at all ; if a Su- 
preme Being exist, who is in any degree accessible to his crea- 
tures, and who is gracious to the good, it must be admitted to 
have a foundation in reason and truth. There must be just 
ground to think, that the worship of pure and holy hearts is ac- 
ceptable to him ; and the gospel gives us full reason to believe 
that the energy of his spirit is concerned in stirring up within 
them the sentiments of devotion. 

At the same time it is incumbent on me to warn you, that the 
satisfaction 'which on such occasions we feel, must not be groun- 
ded merely on a belief which we allow ourselves to entertain, 
of some communication which we had received directly from 
God. In the warm and transporting moments of devotion there 
is always a hazard of our mistaking the exalted efforts of our 
own imagination, for supernatural impressions from Heaven. It 
is much safer to judge of the acceptance of our services, by an 
inference which we can warrantably draw from the state of our 
hearts and life, compared to God's written word. To the law 
and the testimony we must always have recourse in judging of 
our state; and then only the testimony of God* s spirit witnesseth 
with our spirits that we are the children of God, when we can 
discern in ourselves those declared yhit/^ o/ the spirit, which are 
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love^ joy J peacej long-sufferings gtniknessj faith^ meeknesSj 
temperance* 

Carrying along with us this caution, it will be found that, on 
many accounts, it will be good for ua to draw near to God in 
exercises of solemn devotion. 

First, It is evidently good for uSy to discharge those duties of 
worship, and to give proof of those pious affections, which are 
unquestionably due from us to our Heavenly Father. If we be 
wanting in these, we are clearly deficient in one essential part of 
reliscion. Morality without piety, constitutes a very imperfect 
eharacter. It is neither stable in its foundation^ nor universal in 
its influence ; and gives us no ground to look for the rewards of 
those vfYiose prayers s together with their alms come up in me' 
morial b^ore Ood, 

But, besides the obligations firom duty which we are laid un- 
der to such religious exercises, it can clearly be shown that they 
are in themselves good for us, on account of the improvement, 
the satisfaction, and comfort, they enable us to enjoy, in a devout 
elevation of the heart towards Grod and celestial objects. 

When we reflect on the languor that attends the ordinary cifi- 
culation of the little occupations of life; on the insipidity of 
many of its amusements ; and the depression of spirits that fol- 
lows after them ; we cannot but be sensible that occasional in- 
tercourse with God and divine things, must furnish a comforta- 
ble relief to the mind. It is not, indeed, an intercourse for which 
we are at all times equal ; but neither was the human mind for- 
med to grovel at all times among low cares and objects. It has 
a demand for something higher and greater than what the com- 
mon round of the world aflbrds. Hence the extravagant and ec- 
centric pursuits into which we sometimes deviate. We attempt 
some higher bliss than what we find here. But the attempt 
which is made by folly, can only be successfully executed by a 
wise and good man, in the elevation of his soul towards Grod. 
Some, indeed, are sunk so low in worldly gratifications, that 
nothing has any relish with them, but what either breathes the 
air of giddy dissipation, or tastes of the impure stream of sensu- 
al pleasure. But this vitiated taste, contracted by long corrupt 
habits, is unnatural in itself, and by proper discipline can be 
corrected and reformed. Let the mind be restored to its sound 
and natural state, and its relish for what is more great and noble, 
will return. 

Besides the imperfection and emptiness of the ordinary plea- 
sures of the world, many pains and distresses are always min- 
gled with them. No more effectual relief from them can be 
found than that which may be enjoyed in drawing near to God. 

• Gahit.T.22. 
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Passions corrode the mind. Cares and anxieties fester in it We 
are fretted by the ingratitude of friends ; soured by the calumnies 
of enemies ; harassed with the competition of rivals. The very 
bustle and agitation of the world, wear out and oppress the mind 
that lone;s for tranquillity. In religious retirement, and in those 
exercises of devotion tliat bring us near to God, we attain a pleas- 
ing region of calm and repose. There, worldly passions are si- 
lent ; worldly cares are hushed and forgotten. The mind retires 
as within itself; and remains alone with Grod. It is only afar off 
that the noise and disturbance of th3 world is heard, like the 
sound of a distant tumult 

By the perplexity of our worldly concerns, we may have been 
involved in trouble. By tlie death of our dearest friends, we 
may have been overwhelmed with sorrow. By the situation of 
public affairs, we may be alarmed with dangers that threaten our 
country. In all sudi situations is there any consolation equal 
to that which the devout man enjoys in drawing near to Grod ? 
He looks up to a Father and a Friend, in whom he can place hit 
trust in every time of need. He hears a voice issuing from the 
divine sanctuary, which says. Call upon me in the day qftrou- 
hley and I will deliver thee. Fear not, for I am with thee : be 
not dismayed^ for I am thy God, Comforted by such words, 
his mind regains tranquillity. Resting on the hope that the God 
whom he serves will never forsake him, he can dismiss from his 
thoughts the fears, the troubles, and wickedness of men, and com- 
pose his spirit to dwell among celestial things. Looking up to 
that blessed world where he expects to find his repose, he beholds 
BO objects but what he can contemplate with delight, as great, 
peaceful, and serene. There, he beholds none of the agitations 
and turmoils of men ; no tumults, nor factions, nor wars ; no 
friends, who die and leave us; no ambitious men, who aspire to 
oppress ; nor violent men, who attempt to destroy ; nor fraudu- 
lent brethren, who, with a smiling countenance, cheat and de- 
ceive. In perfect contrast to the confusion of the earth, he be- 
holds all things above, proceeding in the same perfect order with 
the heavenly bodies, which move in their orbs with smooth and 
steady course. He sees the river of life flowing continually from 
before the throne of God ; and diffusing among the blessed inha- 
bitants, yii/ne^* of joy and pleasure for evermore. 

From such devout contemplations and hopes, arose that great de- 
light which holy men of ancient times describe themselves to have 
feit in drawing near to God, and which they have expressed in lan- 
guage so vivid and glowing. Blessed Oh Lardy is the man whom 
thou choosest, and causest to approach unto thee ; that he may 
dwell in thy courts ^ and be satisfiedwith the goodness of thy lumse 
and of thy holy place. — Oh God thou art my God, early will I 
seek thee. Because thy loving kindness is better than lifcy my lips 
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shall praise thee. I toill lift up my hands in thy name. My 
soul shall be satisfied as with marrow and Jatness ; and my 
mouth shall praise thee unth Joyful lips, when I remember thee 
upon my bed, and meditate on thee in the night watches.---^ 
Whom have I in Heaven^ but thee f — Jlnd there is norte upon 
earth that I desire, besides thee.* When such lan^age as this 
expresses the native sentiments of our hearts, we join ourselves 
in some measure to the an^iical choir above, and anticipate the 
employments of the blessed. 

Some may perhaps imagine that what has been said of the im- 
portance and the advantages of drawing near to God, approach- 
es in some degree to mysticism and enthusiasm. I admit, that if 
religion were represented as consisting wholly of internal devout 
emotions, the representations of it would be imperfect and false. 
It is designed to be an active principle, regulating the conduct 
of life, and exerting itself in good works. But very ignorant he 
must be of human natui*e, who perceives not, that in order to pro- 
duce such effects, it is of high importance to engage the affections 
and the heart on the side of virtue. It is not by reasonings ad- 
dressed solely to the understanding, that men's characters are 
formed, or their general conduct actuated. If you wish to work 
any considerable effect on their life, you must bring over the af- 
fections and inclination to your side. You must not only shew 
them what is right and true, but make them feel what is desira- 
ble and good. If you attempt to make religion so very calm 
and rational, as to exclude from it all warmth of sentiment, all 
affectionate and devotional feelings, you will leave it in posses- 
sion of small influence on conduct. — My son, give me thy hearty 
is the voice of God ; and the voice of reason is, that according as 
the heart is affected and disposed, such will be the general cha- 
racter and conduct 

The application of the whole subject to the Holy Sacrament^ 
which we are now to celebrate, is natural and obvious. No 
more solemn opportunity can be afforded us of drawing near to 
God, than what we there enjoy. All that is encouraging and 
comforting in christian faith is set before us, in this most effec- 
tual proof of God's mercy to mankind, giving up his Son to the 
death as a sacrifice for our sins. In celebrating the memorial 
of this great event, we are placed as under the immediate bright- 
ness of heavenly light, and under the warmest ray of divine love. 
If there be any consolation in Christ, any fellowship qf the 
Spirit, any pleasing hope of eternal life and joy, it ought on 
such an occasion to be drawn forth, and deeply felt Let us 
endeavour to kindle at the altar of the Lord, that sacred fire, 
which shall continue to diffuse its vivifying influence over our 

* Pi, IxiiL 3—6. IxT. 4. htxiii. 25. 
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liearts, when we go abroad into the world, and mingle again in 
the ordinary concerns of life. We are now to draw near to God. 
Let us draw near to him as our Father ; but with that reverence 
and humility, which becomes us on approaching to a Father who 
u in Heaven, Let us draw near through that great Mediator, 
by whose merits and intercession alone our services find accept- 
ance at the Divine throne. A^ man comet h unto the Father 
but through him^ and none who oometh unto Ood by him, will 
becaeiout. 



SERMON LXXX. 



On wisdom in religious conduct. 



J will behave myself wisely in a perfect way, — ^Psalm, ci. 2» 

WISDOMy says Solomon, excelkth folly ^ as far as light 
excelleth darkness* In our present state, there is no situation in 
which we can, consistently with safety to ourselves, act thought- 
lessly and at random. In whatever enterprise we enga^, con* 
sideration and prudent thought are requisite to bring it to a good 
issue. On every occasion, there is a right and a wrong in con- 
duct : there is one line of action which is likely to terminate ac- 
cording as we wish ; and another, which, for certain, will land us 
in disappointment If, in the ordinary transactions of life, we 
cannot prosper without a due exercise of wisdom and prudence, 
a higher degree of it is certainly necessary in those momentous 
parts of conduct which regard our everlasting welfare. 

It is indeed confessed that in religious conduct, the funda- 
mental and most important article is sincerity of heart, and 
goodness of intention. At the same time, let the intentions be 
ever so pure and sincere, they will be in hazard Of falling into 
some wrong direction, unless they be properly guided by wis- 
dom. Too many instances have appeared, of persons who, set- 
ting out in life with fair and virtuous purposes, have been so far 
bewildered by mistaken forms of goodness, as to be betrayed, first 
into errors, and then into vices and crimes. In order to act 
our parts with propriety and steadiness, there must be a due pro- 
portion of light in the understanding, as well as of warmth and 
fpodness in the heart The Psalmist was sensible of this when 
e declares in the text, his resolution, of not only walking in a 
perfect J or upright, way^ but of behaving himself wisely in 

« Eccles. ii. 13. 
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that perfect way. Of the wisdom or prudence which is neces- 
sary to guide and support virtue, I propose to treat in this Dis- 
course. I shall adventure with great plainness and simplicity of 
language, to propose some practical rules and directions for that 
purpose ; which may be of service to persons, who with good 
dispositions and intentions, are beginning the career of life : and 
which may, perhaps, deserve attention from persons in every 
period of age. — I begin by observing, 

I. That it is most necessary to lay down principles on which 
we are to form our general conduct If we set out without prin- 
ciples of any kind, there can be no regular plan of life, nor any 
firmness in conduct. No person can know where they are Xx> 
find us ; nor on what behaviour of ours they are to depend. If 
the principles which we pitch upon for determining our course 
be of a variable nature ; such, for instance, as popular opinion, 
reputation, or worldly interest ; as these are often shifting and 
changing, they can impart no steadiness or consistency to con- 
duct. Other principles there are, which some affect to adopt, 
founded on a sense of honour, on the beauty and excellency of 
virtue, and the dignity of human nature. But however fair these 
may be in appearance, they will be found ineffectual in many 
trying situations ; unable to repress the violence of contending 
passions, or to support the heart under many discouragements 
and sorrows. 

The only sure principles we can lay down for regulating our 
conduct, must be founded on the Christian religion, taken in its 
whole compass ; not confined to the exercises of devotion, nor to 
the mere morality of social behaviour; but extending to the 
whole direction of our conduct towards God and towards man. 
The foundation is to be laid in faith in Christ as the Saviour of 
the world, through whose merits only we can look for final ac- 
(*eptance with God. We must evince the sincerity of our faith 
by good works ; that is, by a faithful discharge of all the duties 
incumbent upon us in our several stations of life, continually 
looking up to Divine grace for assistance in the part assigned us 
to act ; and trusting to that recompense of our present labours, 
which is promised to the virtuous in a future and better world. 
-—Supposing, that having laid the foundation in such principles, 
we set forth to act a worthy and virtuous part ; resolved that 
whatever may befal us, till we die we will not remove our inteff- 
rity from us ; that our hearts shall not reproach us so long as we 
live,* I proceed to advise, 

II. That we begin with reforming whatever has been wrong 
in our former behaviour. This counsel is the more importAnt, 
l)ecause too many, in their endeavours towards reformation^ ber 

• Job, Mvii 5, 6. 
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gin with attempting some of the highest virtues, or aspiring to 
the most sublime performances of devotion, while they suffer 
their former accustomed evil habits to remain just as they were. 
This, I apprehend, is beginning at the wrong end. We must 
first, as the Prophet has exhorted/m/ away the evil qfour doingi, 
from before God^s eyes ; we must cease to do evii, before toe team 
to do toelL* All attempts at reformation of manners are vain, 
where this is not studied. Let us remember, that as long as the 
weeds and tares are allowed to remain in the (ground, the soil is 
vitiated by their roots spreading deep and wide ; and no good 

grain will have room to spring up. Every man who inspects 

his own character, may learn that there are certain failings, to 
which, from constitution, circumstances, or long habit, he is 
prone ; termed in Scripture the sins that most easily beset us* 
To discover these, must be his first care; and his first purpose, if 
he in truth wishes to become a good man, must be gradually td 
check, and finally to extirpate them, of whatever nature they 
are : whether, perhaps, habits of intemperance, unlawful induL 
gences of pleasure, indirect methods of acquiring gain, or propen- 
sions to malice, resentniei\t, or envy. To overcome those evils 
when they have become inveterate, to pluck up those thorns by 
the roots, is perhaps the most difBcult part of reformation, and 
therefore what we are generally the most backward to undertake. 
At the same time it is certain, that as long as, by this tender in- 
dulgence to favourite vices, men remain in a divided state be- 
tween good resolutions and evil habits, they are so far from be- 
having wisely in a perfect way, that they can scarcely be account- 
ed to have entered on that perfect way ; irresolution will be 
spread over their conduct, and incoherence will mark their cha- 
racter. — In order to facilitate so necessary a step in the progress 
towards virtue, let me advise you, 

III. To shut up, as much as possible, the avenues which lead 
to the return of former evil habits. Here is required that exer- 
cise of vigilance, self-distrust, and self-denial, which is so often 
recommended to us in Scripture. There is always some one 
side on which each of us is more vulnerable than on another. 
There are places, tliere are times, there are circumstances, 
which every man who knows any thing of himself at all, must 
know will prove the occasions of calling forth his latent frailties, 
and bringing him into some fatal snare. Then ought that cau- 
tion of the Apostle to sound in his ears ; Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest hefallA Let him not only walk circum- 
specl/yf but rather altogether fly the dangerous ground : aware 
of the viper which lurks under the grass, ready to sting. But 
presumption to flatter ourselves, and to think that we are able 

• Isaiah, i. 16. t ^ Corinth, x. 12. 
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to withstand every danger, is a weakness inherent in man. It 
is Oil a 'no jerate and humble estimation of our abilities that wis- 
dom directs us to form our conduct As in civil and political 
life, he who believes himself equal to every task, and on all oc- 
casions comes forward with rash audacity, is likely to meet with 
many a humiliation and repulse ; so, in moral behaviour, he who, 
trusting to the stren^h of his virtuous resolutions, exposes him- 
self inconsiderately to every occasion of temptation, is sure of be- 
ing often betrayed into evil. 

All the various and dangerous avenues to vice, with which in 
great cities especially, modern life abounds, it cannot be expec- 
ted that I am here to point out. Wealth, luxury, and idleness, 
^ are the great nourishers of everv frailty ; the great fomenters of 
every bad inclination and passion. To the children of Idleness, 
the haunts of Dissipation open many a wide and inviting gate 
by night and by day. When within those gates they carelessly 
enter, surrounded with loose companions, how often does it hap- 
pen, that from the halls of pleasure and houses of gaming, they 
come forth, as from eaverns of destruction, overwhelmed with 
losses and misery, and pining with bitter remorse? — ^Much 
does it concern every one who seeks to walk wistlg in aperfed 
way^ to be particularly guarded in the choice of his associates 
and companions. How often among the gay and the giddy will 
he meet with those who smile and betray ! tit only who wcUketh 
with wise men, shall be wise ; whih the companions of fools shall 
be destroyed* Observe the attention which, in the verses im- 
mediately following th^ text. King David declares himself to 
have given to this rule of conduct ; I will set no wicked thing be* 
fore mine eyes ; I will not know a wicked person. Mine eyes shall 
be on the faithful of the land. He that worketh deceit, shall not 
dwell within my fumse. He that telleth lies shall not tarry in my 
presence. Such was the wisdom that assisted him to continue in 
a perfect way. — ^This wisdom requires farther, 

IV. That consistency and uniformity be preserved in cha- 
racter ; that not by pieces and corners only we study goodness, 
but that we carry one line of regular virtue through our whole 
conduct Without this extensive regulation of behaviour, we 
can never hold on successfully in a perfect way. Almost all 
men, even the loose and profligate, lay claim to some one virtue 
or other, and value themselves on some good moral disposition^ 
which they boast of possessing. It is in vain, therefore, that 
we rest our character on one or a few estimable qualities, which 
we imagine ourselves to possess in a high degree, while in other 
points of virtue we are relaxed and deficient True virtue must 
form one complete and entire system. All its parts are conneo^ 

* Prov. xiii. 20. 
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ted ; piely with morality, charity with justice, benevolence with 
temperance and fortitude. If any of these parts be wanting, the 
fabric becomes disjointed ; the adverse parts of character corres- 
pond not to each other, nor form into one whole. It is only when 
we have respect unto alt God's commandments^ as the Psalmist 
speaks, that we have reason not to be ashamed. 

The apology for many of those breaches of consistency is al- 
ways at hand, that the transgression is small, and can easily be 
repaired on a future occasion ; and small sins, we imagine, may 
be compensated by great and distinguished virtues. But no se- 
duction is more dangerous, than this distinction which men are 
so ready to make between great and small sins. Nothing is more 
difficult, than to draw the line of this distinction with any war- 
rantable precision. Wherever inclination gives a strong bias to 
any indulgence, we may be assured that we shall be always mis- 
led in measuring the quantity of guilt No sin is to be account- 
ed small, by which the dictate of conscience is counteracted, and 
its authority is weakened and impaired. It may soon draw con- 
sequences after it, wnich will affect our whole conduct Suppo- 
sing the matter of these transgressions to be ever so small in its 
own nature, yet the moral characters of men become stained and 
bloated by their frequent accumulations ; just as many small ul- 
cers, when allowed to form and spread, will grow by degrees in- 
to a great disease. At the same time, when I thus advise you 

to study entire and consistent virtue, and to guard strictly against 
small transgressions, let me warn you, 

V. Against unnecessary austerity, as forming any part of re- 
ligious wisdom. This is the meaning of the precept of Solomon, 
£e not righteous overmuch : neither make thyself over-wise ; 
why shouldst thou destroy thyse{f?* To6 strict and scrupulous 
indeed, we cannot be in our adherence to what is matter of clear 
duty. Every dictate of conscience is to be held sacred, and to be 
obeyed without reserve. But wisdom requires that we study to 
have conscience properly enlightened with respect to what really 
belongs to duty, or infers sin. We must distinguish with care 
the everlasting commandments of God, from the superstitious 
fiincies and dictates of men. We must never overload conscience 
with what is frivolous and unnecessary, nor exhaust on trifles, 
that zeal which ought to be reserved for the weightier matters 
of the law. In all ages it has been the great characteristic of 
false pretenders to piety and religion, to arrogate to themselves 
uncommon sanctity, by affected strictness and severity of man- 
ners ; paying titlies, like the Pharisees of old, of mint, anise and 
cummin, while they overlook righteousness, judgment, and mer- 
cy. That religion which is connected with true wisdom, leads 

* l^ccles. vii. 16. 
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to a very different spirit It will teach us to be neither rigid in 
trifles, nor relaxed in essentials; not to aim at impracticable 
heights, nbr to fall below the standard of attainable duty ; never 
to make ostentation of our righteousness, nor to set ourseives up 
as patterns and standards to others, but to be gentle and unassum- 
ing ; without harshness in our manners, or severity in our cen- 
sures, when others depart in some particulars from our mode of 
thinking on religious subjects. 

At the same time, we are to remember that, in order to avoid 
austerity, it by no means follows that we should run into an 
unlimited compliance with the manners of others around us.— 
This is a danger to which they are often exposed, whose tem- 
pers are mild, and whose manners are condescending. In that 
mixed and various intercourse, which the present state of soci- 
ety forces upon us, few things, indeed, are more difficult, than 
to ascertain the precise degree of compliance with the world 
which virtue allows. To preserve a j«.st medium between a 
formal austerity on the one hand, and that weak and tame faci- 
lity on the other, which betrays men mto many vices, is one of 
the most important and arduous exercises of religious wisdom* 
A manly steadiness of conduct, is the object which we are al- 
ways to keep in view ; studying to unite gentleness of manners 
with firmness of principle, affable behaviour with untainted in- 
tegrity. 

VI. In order to walk wisely in a perfect way, it is of im- 
portance that we study propriety in our actions and general be- 
haviour. There are few precise rules of conduct that can be 
applied alike to all men. In some of the fundamental virtues 
indeed, no circumstance can admit of the least variation. There 
are no situations, for instance, in which truth, justice, and hu-' 
manity, are not required equally from all. But, in a great 
number of the duties of life, the manner of discharging them 
must vary, according to the different ages, characters, and for- 
tunes of men. To suit our behaviour to each of these, to judge 
of the conduct which is most decent, and becoming in our situa- 
tion is a material part of wisdom. Without this attention to 
propriety, virtue will lose much of its grace and efficacy ; nay, 
good dispositions may degenerate into mere weaknesses and fol- 
lies. The behaviour, for instance, which would be engaging in 
youth, is unsuitable to advanced years. What is innocent gai 
ety in the one, becomes culpable levity in tie other : and to as- 
sume in youth, that authority and dignity to which years only 
give any title, is impertinent affectation. In like manner, to the 
different ranks of men in society, there belongs a different strain 
of manners. Whatever is either above or below that line ' of 
life in which Providence has placed us, hurts every impartial 
observer, and suits not the propriety of virtue. What is proper 
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dignity in one station, may, in another, be presumptuous arro- 
gance ; and while sui able dependence belongs to those ot inferi- 
or rank, it ought not to sink into a degrading servility. With 
a change in the situation of our fortunes, our duties obviously 
change. What was commendable frugality is one condition, 
may become sordid parsimony as our estate rises ; and the ge- 
nerosity required of the afSuent, turns into extravagance and 
injustice when our circumstances are impaired. — In all those 
attentions to propriety, some regard will, of course, be had to 
the opinions which the world forms of us. No man has a title 
to dispise altogether what the world thinks, and what it expects 
from him. But this regard to the sentiments of others, must 
never go so far as to encroach on what a man's own conscience 
tells him, it is his duty either to do, or to forbear doing. In the 
scale by which we measure the propriety of our conduct, the 
opinion of the world must never be the preponderating weight 
— ^Let me recommend, 

VII. The observance of order and regularity in the whole 
of conduct* This may, at first appearand^, seem an article of 
infericrr importance, and hardly deserving to be ranked among 
moral duties. But I am persuaded that it is more nearly con- 
nected with virtue, than many persons imagine ; and that it 
maintains an important place in that wisdom which directs a 
perfect way. If ever you mean to carry a consistent line of vir- 
tue throughout your conduct, you must allot to every transac- 
tion its place and its season. Hurry and tumult, disorder and 
confusion, are both the characteristics of vice and the parents of 
it Let your time be regularly distributed, and all your affairs 
be arranged with propriety, in method and train. Thus, and 
thus only, can you be masters of yourselves ; your time and your 
life will be Vour own ; and what is serious and important, will 
not be justled out of its place, by that crowd of inferior cares, 
which are for ever pressing on the disorderly, and frustrating 
the plans which they had formed for the wise and proper regu- 
lation of life. — Consider too, that, if order be not studied, there 
can be no prudent economy in the management of your fortune 
And worldly affairs ; and economy, be assured, is a great s^uar- 
dian of all the private and domestic virtues. When order and 
economy are nes;lected, you are in hazard of being first invol- 
ved in distresses, and then inveigle^J into crimes.; whereas, un- 
der the direction of regular conduct, both your worMJy and your 

religious concerns will be more in thexourse of prospering. 

I have now only to add, 

VJIl. TffAT we should. give attention to all the auxiliary 
QieanS which religion offers for assisting and guiding us to walk 

* Vide on Uiis aibject. Sermon XVL 
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wisely in a perfect way. These open a large field to the care of 
every good man. .We must always remember that virtue is not 
a plant which will spontaneously grow up and flourish in the 
human heart The soil is far from being so favourable to it; 
many shoots of an .adverse nature are ever springing up, and 
much preparation and culture are required for cherishii^ the 
good seed, and raising it to full maturity. — ^Among the means 
for this purpose, let me first mention the serious reading of thft 
holy Scripture. That sacred book, as the standard of our be- 
lief and practice, claims on every account, our frequent perusal. 
In the New Testament, the brightest display of our Lord's en- 
ergetic example, joined with his simple, affecting, and instruc- 
tive discourses, illustrated by the writings of his inspired follow- 
ers : in the Old Testament, the variety of matter, the ardent 
glow of devotion in some parts, and the mysterious sublimity of 
others ; all conspire to affect the mind with serious and solemn 
emotions. Passages impressed on the memory from those sa- 
cred volumes, have often, irom their recurrence, had a happy 
effect In our early years, most ot us were accustomed to look 
with respect upon those venerable records ; and woe be to them, 
who, looking back upon the days of their Other's house, can 
trample with scorn on the memory of those whose pious cares 
where employed in forming them to good principles, and teach- 
ing them to reverence the word of God ! ^Let me next recom- 
mend a serious regard to all the established means of religious 
instruction ; such as, attending regularly the preaching of the 
word, partaking frequently of the Holy Sacrament, and preser- 
ving a sacred reverence for the Lord's day. Whenever all re- 
gard to the Lord's day becomes abolished ; when on it we are 
allowed to mingle without any distinction in our common affairs, 
and even in our ordinary diversions and amusements, we may 
account this a certain symptom of declining virtue, and of ap- 
proaching general immorality. We have beheld in a neighbour- 
ing kingdom, how fatally it proved the forerunner of an entira 
dissolution both of moral and civil order in society. Whatever 
disregard certain modern refiners of morality may attempt to 
throw on all the instituted means of public religion, assuredly 
they must, in their lowest view, be considered as the outguards 
and fences of virtuous conduct ; and even in this view must de- 
serve the esteem and respect of all good men. We know and 
are often .enough told, that the form of godliness may subsist 
without i\\Q power of it. But depend upon it, whereever the form 
of godliness is entirely gone, the ruin of its power is not far off. 
Wlioever has studied the human mind, may soon be satisfied of 
this truth. 

Besides attention to the public means of religious improve- 
ment, much will depend on our own private exer«ises ot devo* 
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tion and serious thought Prayer, in particular, operates to our 
high advantage, both by the immediate assistance which we may 
hope it will procure from Him who is the author and inspirer of 
virtue, and by its native influence in softening, purifying, and 
exalting the heart In vain would he attempt to behave himself 
wisely in a perfect way, who looks not frequently up to God for 
grace and aid ; and who would presumptuously attempt to sepa- 
rate moral virtue from devotion, its natural and oris^inal ally. 
Besides the exercises of religious worship, both public and pri- 
vate, seasonable returns of retirement from the world, of calm 
recollection and serious thought, are most important auxiliaries to 
virtue. He who is without mtermission engaged in the bustle of 
society and worldly occupation, becomes incapable of exercising 
that discipline over himself, and giving that attention to his tem- 
per and character which virtue requires. Commune with your 
cum hearts on your bedj and be still. Offer the sacrifices of 
righteousness^ and put your trust in the Lord.* 

By the observance of such rules and maxims as have been now 

einted out, it may be hoped that, through divine grace, we may 
enabled to behave ourselves toisely in a perfect way^ until, in 
the end, we receive the reward of such behaviour. The wisdom 
here spoken of, as conjoined with virtue, is that wisdom from 
abovCf which id appointed by God to enlighten and guide the 
course of int^^rity. It opens to us ihdX path of the just, which 
is now as the shining lights and which will shine more and more 
f$ntil the perfect day. 

• Pantm, IT. 4, $, 
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Qn the immortality of TH£ SOUL; AKD A FUTURE STATE. 



fhrwe know J that if our earthly house of this tabemack were 
dissolved^ toe have a building qf God^ an house not made with 
handsj eternal in the heavens, — 2 Corinthiansi v. 1. 



 

THIS passage presents to us in one view the nature of our 

E resent earthly state, and the future object of the Christian's 
ope. The style is figurative ; but the figures employed are both 
obvious and expressive. The body is represented as a house 
inhabited by the soul, or the thinking part of man. But it is an 
earthly houses a tabernacle erected only for passing accommo- 
dation, and to be dissolved ; to which is to succeed the future 
dwelling of the just in a building of God, an house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens. Here then are three great 
objects presented to our consideration. First, the nature ot our 
present condition. Secondly, that succeeding state whidi is the 
object of good men*s hope. Thirdly, the certain foundation of 
their hope ; we know^ that if our earthly house be dissolved, we 
have a building of Ood. 

I. The text gives a full description of our present embodied 
state ; as an earthly house, an earthly house q/this tabernacle^ 
and a tabernacle, which is to be dissolved. 

We dwell in an earthly house. Within this cottage of earth is 
lodged that spiritual, immortal substance, into which God breathed 
the breath of life. So we are elsewhere said in Scripture, to have 
our foundation in the dusty and to dwell in houses of clay. — 
During its continuance in this humble abode, the soul may be 
justly considered as confined and imprisoned. It is restrained 
from the full exertion of its powers by many obstructions. It 
ean perceive and act only by very imperfect oifjans. It looks 
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abroad as through the windows of the senses ; and beholds truth 
as through a glass darkly. It is beset with a numerous train of 
temptations to evil, which arise from bodily appetites. It is 
obliged to sympathize with the body in its wants; and is de- 
preyed with infirmities not its own. For it suffers from tht 
frailty of those materials of which its earthly house is compac* 
ted. It languishes and droops, along with the body ; is wound-* 
ed by its pains ; and the slightest discomposure of bodily organs 
is sufficient to derange some of the highest operations of the 
soul. 

All these circumstances bear the marks of a fallen and d^^ 
graded state of human nature. The mansion in which the soul 
is lodged, corresponds so little with the powers and capacities 
of a rational immortal spirit, as gives us reason to think that 
the souls of good men were not designed to remain always thus 
confined. Such a state was calculated for answering the ends 
proposed by our condition of trial and probation in this life ; but 
was not intended to be lasting and finaL Accordingly, the Apos- 
tle in his description, calls it the earthly house qf this taberno' 
ck ; alluding to a wayfaring or sojourning state, where taberna- 
cles or tents are occasionally erected for the accommodation of 
passengers. The same metaphor is here made use of which is 
employed in several other passages of Scripture, where we are 
said to be strangers and sojourners on earth btfore Ood^ as toere 
all our fathers. This earth may be compared to a wide field spread 
with tents, where troops of pilgrims appear in succession and 
pass away. They enter for a little into the tents prepared for 
them ; and remain tliere to undergo their appointed probation. 
When that is finished, their tents are taken down, and they re- 
tire to make wav for others who come forward in their allotted 
order. Thus one generation posset h away^ and another gener^ 
aiion eometh^ and the earthly house is to all no other than the 
house qf their pilgrimage* 

 The earthly house of this tabernacle^ the Apostle, proceedmg 
in his descnption, tells us, is to be dissolved. Close as the union 
between the' soul and body now appears to be, it is no more than 
a temporary union. It subsists only during the continuance of 
a tabernacle of dust, which, by its nature is tending towards 
ruin. The dust must soon return to the dusty and the spirit to 
CM who gave »/.— -The dissolution of the earthly house of this 
tabernacle^ is an event full of dismay to wicked men. Beyond 
Ihat period they see nothing but a dark unknown, which as far as 
they can discern, is peopled with objects full of terror ; even to the 
just, this dissolution is a serious and awful event. Providence 
nas wisely appointed that, burdened as our present state is with 
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various ilU and frailties, we should » however, he naturally if* 
tuchcti to it. Its final close is aiw|i}'s attended with aeveral me- 
kncholy ideas. — Tliou %v|)o now flourishes most in health an4 
strtn^thy HDUst then have thy head laid low. From ihy cloainf^ 
oyes the li|icht of Uic sun ^hall disappear fpr Qver. T^at h'gl^ 
shall contiuue to shine, the sc^^asons to return, aod thti earth to 
flourish ; hut to thee no niore, se|)arated from tb€ dwellings of 
men, and cut off from all thou wert accustom^ to love* as though 
thou hac'St never been. — Su^h ia the (ate of man considered mere- 
ly as r..orial ; as dwelling in an earthly house which is about to 
be dissolved. The oonsolatopy correcthe of those humbling ideas, 
tbe ray that is to dissipate this gloom, we behold in the subse- 
que: t part of the text ; that when this earthly house ia dissolv- 
ed^ there is prepared for the righteous a buiidhig qfOod^ an house 
not made with hands. But before proceeding to this part of the 
subject, let us pause for a littloi and make some reflections on 
what has been already said. 

- : Let the distinction between the soul and the body, which is 
so clearly marked in the text, be deeply imprinted on our minds. 
Few things in religion or morals arc entitled tq make a stronger 
impression than this distinction ; and yet, with the bulk of mea 
the impression it makes appears to be slight They seem to 
think and act as if they consisted of no more than mere flesh and 
blood, and hod no other concerns than what respect their em* 
bodied state. If their health be firm, if their senses be gratified, 
and their appetites, indulged all is well with them. Is not this 
to forget that the body is no more than an earthly house or taber^ 
nacfe of the soul ? The soul, that thinking part which they feel 
within them, and which it is impossible for them to confound 
with their flesh or their bones, is ceitainly far nobler than the 
tenement of clay which it inhabits. The soul is. the principle ci* 
all life, and knowledge, and action. The body isnomore tlianitfl 
instrunicnt, or organ ; and as much nobler as is the part which 
belongs to him who employs an instrument, than to the instru- 
ment which is employed, so much is the soul oft; greater digw 
nity than the body. The one is only a frail and perishable ma- 
chine ; the other survives its ruin, and lives for ever.-n ^Du- 

rins: the time that the union continues between those two very 
diilerent parts of our frame, I by no means say that it is incumi 
bent upon us to disregard all that relates to the body. :lt is not 
possible, nor though it were possible, would it be requisile or fit, 
for a man to act as if he were pure immaterial spirit This it 
what the condition and laws of our nature permit not. — ^Butmust 
not tbe greatest sensualist admit, that if the soul be the chief 
part of man, it must have interests of its own, which require to be 
carefully attended to? Can he imagine that he truly consults 
either his interest or his pleasure^ if he employs the thinkinj 
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Kin of his nature only to serve, and to minister to the bodily part ? 
lust not this infer, not merely a tdegredation of the superior part, 
but |iii entir^i perversion of that whole constitution of nature wliich 
our IVJlah^r hath sriven us? Be assured, my breathren^ that th« 
soul hath a health and a sickness, hath pleasures and paiqaof it« 
OWP^ quite>distinct from those of the body, and which have % 
powerful influence on tbe h^kpphiess or misery of man. He who 
(laysino attention to these, and Dq[;lect9 all care of preserving the 
healthand soundness of his soul, is not only preparing final mis^ 
^ry f^r himself when he shall enter into a disembodied state, but 
is Uying, even for his present state, the foundation of many a hiu 
tor cUatress. By folly and guilt he is wounding his spirit. Its 
wounds will often bl^d, when his body appears sound, and will 
pye rise to inward pangs, which no animal comforts shall be able 
to assuage or heal. 

r When we impress our minds with a sense of this important 
distinction between the body and the soul, let us not forget, 
that closely united aa they now are in our frame, their union is 
soon to terminate. T/ie earthly house qfthis tabernacle is to be 
dissolved ; but the soul which inhabits it remains. Let us there^ 
fore dwell in our earthly house with the sentiments of those \vho 
lunQw they are about to dislodge. The endowments and>im« 
provements of the soul are the oi^ly possessions on which we can 
feckoD as.oontinuing to be our own. On every possession which 
belongs to our bodily estate, we ought to view this inscription 
as wntten by God ; '^ This is an earthly house which is totter- 
^^ ing to its &11 ; This is a tabernacle which is about to be taken 

'' down.'' rLet us w*ith pleasure turn our thoughts towards 

those higher prospects that are set before us, when this change 
shall have taken place in the human condition ; which naturally 
brings us to .the 

 lid Head of discourse, — ^the great object of the hope of good 
men in a quoceedinff state. 77^ earthfy house is contrast^ bjr 
the Apostle with a building qf CM : an house not made with 
hands ; and. Me tabernacle which is to be dissolved, with a hous^ 
eternal in the heavens. 

The expressions here employed to signify what is promised 
to the righteous, a building qf Chd, an house not made with 
handSf are expressions of mysterious import They suggest to uf 
things which we cannot now conceive, far less describe. Intt 
that house which is above, those habitations of eternity, no living 
man has entered, to explore them, and to report to us tidings 
of what he there beheld. A sacred veil conceils the mansions 
of glory. But, in geperal, these expressions of the text plainly 
import that the spirits of good men shall, upon death, be trans* 
lated from an imperfect to a glorious state. Whether we explain 
the building qf Ood, the hmise not made unih hands to signify 
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the iDComiptible bodies which the just shall animate at the re- 
surrection , or the habitations of celestial glory into which they 
enter, they are terms which convey ideas of high magnificence 
and felicity. This earth on which we dwell, is no ihore than an 
exterior region of the greatkingdtim of Grod. It is but an en* 
trance, through which, after suitable preparation, we pass into 
the palace of an Almighty sovereign. Admitted there, we may 
hoi3e to behold far greater objects than we cto now behold ; and 
to enjoy in perfection those pleasures which we here viev^ (ham 
afar, and pursue in vain. ' Siich degrees of pleasure are allowed 
us at present as our state admits. But a state of trial required 
that pains should be intermixed with bur pleasures, and that in- 
firmity and distress should often be felt The remains of oar fall 
appear every where in our condition. The ruins of human na- 
ture present themselves on all hands. But when thai which «r 
perfect is came, that which is in part shail be done away. With 
the fall of the earthly house, all its rotten and corruptible materi« 
als shall disappear. // is sown in eorruptiony says the Apostley 
speaking of the happy change made upon good men at the resur- 
lection, it is raided in corruption ; it is sown in dishonour^ it 
is raised in glory ; it is sown in weakness^ it is raised in pow^ 
er ; it is sown a natural^ it is raised a spiritual body ;^^orJhis 
corruptible shall put an incurruption^ and this mortal put on 

immortality,* In that house not fnade with hands, that 

building of Ood, we have every reason to believe that there will 
be no room for such guests to intinide as care or sorrow. Noth- 
ing can be admitted to enter there, but what contributes to the fe-' 
licity of those whom the Almighty hath allowed to dwell in his 
presence, and to behold his face in righteousness. 
• Besides the glory and perfection of his future state, the text 
suggests its permanency. l*his house not made withhands, is a 
Muse eternal in the heavens. The tabernacle which' we^now in- 
ha^nt, is every momeht liable to fall : above is the fixed min'-' 
fion, the seat of perpetual rest. Beyond doubt, the certain 
prospect of death renders every thing inconsiderable which we 
here possess. Every enjoyment is saddened, when we think of 
its end approaching. We become sensible that we are always 
building on sand, never on a rock. Fluctuation and change 
characterise all that is around us; and at the moment when our 
attachment to any persons or objects is become the strongest, 
they lire beginning to slide away from our hold. But in the man^ 
aions above, alteration and decay are unknown. Every thing 
there continues in a steady course. No schemes are there be- 
gun, and left unfinished ; no pleasing connexions just formed, 
and then broken ofil The treasures possessed th^re shall never 

• • 1 Coriatb. x?. 48-53. 
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be diminished ;. the friends ,we enjoy there shall never die, and 
leave us to mourn. In those celestial regions, shines the sua 
that never sets ; the calm reigns, which is never disturbed ; the 
river of life flows with a stceam, which is always unrufSed in 
its course. 

Such are the prospects, imperfectly as we can now conceive 
them, which are set forth to good men in a future world. But 
bow, it may be asked, shall we be satisfied that such prospects 
are not mere illusions with which our fancy flattei^ us. Upoii 
what foundations rests this mighty edifice of hope, which the 
Apostle here rears u p for the consolation of Christians, and of 
which he speaks so confidently as to say. We know that if our 
earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a buildr 
ing qj Chd 7 — ^To enquire into this was the 

Hid Proposed Head of Discourse, to which we now proceed^ 
And as the subject is in itself so important, and so pleasing to 
all good men. I shall take a view of the different kinds of evi- 
dence upon which our faith of a happy immortality is grounded. 

We must observe in the first place, that the dissolution of the 
earthly tabernacle at death, afibrds no ground for thinking that 
the soul at the same time perishes, or is extinguished. I begin 
with this observation* because the strongest prejudices against 
the soul's immortality, arise from what is sometimes found to 
happen at that period. The soul and the body are at present 
united by the closest sympathy. When one suffers, the other is 
affected. Both seem to grow up together to the maturity of 
their powers ; and together both seem often to decay. Such a 
shock is apparently suffered by the soul at death, as at first view 
might lead us to suspect that it was sharing the same fate with 
the body. Notwithstanding this, there are clear proofs that the- 
body and the soul, though at present closely connected by divine 
appointment with one another, are however, substances of dif- 
ferent and dissimilar natures. Matter, of which the body is 
composed, is as substance altogether dead and passive, and can- 
not be put in motion without some external impulse. Whereas, 
the soul hath within itself a principle of motion, activity, and 
life. Between the laws of matter, and the action of thought, 
there is so little resemblance, or ratiier so much opposition, that 
mankind in general have agreed in holding the soul to be an 
immaterial substance ; that is, a substance the nature of which 
we cannot explain or define farther than that it is a substance 
quite distinct from matter. This being once admitted, it clear- 
ly follows, that siAce thought depends not on matter, from the 
dissolution of the material part we have no ground to infer the 
destruction of the thinking part of man. As long as by the or- 
of the Creator these different substances remain uni*- 
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H^, there is no wonder that the one should soBer from the db* 
order or indisposition of the other. 

It is so (kr from following that the soul flittst cease to act on 
the dissolution of the body, that it seems rather to follow^ that 
it will then act in a more perfect manner. In its present habi- 
tation, it is plainly limited and confined in its operations. When 
it is let loose from that earthly house, it is brought forth intb 
greater liberty. To illustrate this by an instance which may 
be conceived as analogous ; let us suppose a person shut up in 
an apartment, where he saw light only thrbugh some small 
windows. If these windows were foul or dimmed, he would see 
less ; if they were altogether darkened, he could see none at all. 
But where he let out from this confinement into the open air, 
he would be so far from being deprived of si^ht, that thotigh at 
first overpowered by a sudden glare, he would soon see around 
him much more completely than before. The senses are as so 
many windows or apertures, through which the soul at present 
exercises its powers of perception. If the senses are disordeiv 
ed the powers of the soul will be obstructed. But once separ- 
ated from its earthly tenement, the soul will then exercise it^ 
powers without obstruction ; will act with greater liberty, and 

in a wider sphere. 1 admit this argument only goes as fiit 

as to show, that although the body perish, there remain^ with 
the soul a capacity for separate existence. Whether that exis^ 
tence shall be actually continued to it after death, must depend 
on the will of Him who gave it life, and who certainly at his 
pleasure can take that life away. It b necessary, therefore, to 
enquire into what we have any reason to believe, may ht the in* 
tention of our Creator concerning a future life. 

I Argue then, in the next place, that if the soul wei^ td peN 
ish when the body dies, the state of man would be altog^thet 
unsuitable to the wisdom and perfection of the Author of his 
being. Man would be the only creature that would seem to 
have been made in vain. All the other works of God are con- 
trived to answer exactly the purposes for which they were made. 
They are either incapable of knowledge at all ; or, they know 
nothing higher than the state in which they are placed. Their 

e>wers are perfectly suited and adjusted to their condition.— •*-*> 
ut it is not so with man. He has every appearance of being 
framed for something higher and greater than what he here at'^ 
tains. He sees the narrow bounds within which he is here con*^ 
fined ; knows and laments all the imperfections of his present 
state. His thirst for knowledge, his desires of happiness, all 
stretch beyond his earthly station. He searches in. vain for 
*jrate objects to gratify him. His nature is perpetually ten- 
g and aspiring towards the enjoyment of some more complete 
ity than this world can aflbrd. In the midst of all bis re-^ 
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searches and aspirations, he b suddenly cut off. He is but of 
yesterday, and to-morrow is gone. Often in the entrance, often 
in the bloom of life, when he had just began to act his part, and 
to expand his powers, darkness is made to cover him.— Can we 
believe, that when this period is come, all is finally over with the 
best and worthiest of mankind ? Endowed with so noble an 
apparatus of rational powers, taught to form high views and en- 
tailed desires, were they brought forth for no other purpose, 
than to breathe this gross and impure air for a short space, and 
then to be cut off from all existence ? All his other works, God 
hath made in weighty number ^ and measure ; the hand of the 
Almighty artificer every where appears. But on man, his chief 
work here below, he would, upon this supposition, appear to have 
bestowed no attention ; and after having erected a stately palace 
in this universe, framed with so much magnificence, and decorat- 
ed with so much beauty, to have introduced man, in the guise of 
a neglected wanderer to become its inhabitant. 

Let us farther consider the confusion and promiscuous distri- 
bution of good and evil in this life. The enjoyments of the world, 
such as they are, are far from being always bestowed on the vir- 
tuous and the worthy. On the contrary, the bitterest portion is 
often their lot In tii& midst of infirmities, diseases, and sorrows^ 
they are left to drag their life, while ease and affluence are al- 
lowed the ungodly. — ^I must ask, if such an arrangement of 
things, owing to die ordination, or, at least, to the permission 
of Providence, be consonant to any ideas we can form of the 
wisdom and goodness of a Supreme Ruler, on the supposition of 
there being no future state P^— But as soon as the immortality of 
ihe soul, and a state of future retribution are established, all dif- 
ficulties vanish ; the mystery is unravelled ; supreme wisdom, 
{'ustice, and goodness are dbcovered to be only concealed for a 
ittle while behind the curtain. If that curtain were never to be 
withdrawn and immortality never to appear, the ways of God 
would be utterly inexplicable to man. We would be obliged to 
conclude that either a Grod did not exist ; or, though he existed, 
that he was not possessed of such perfections as we now ascribe 
to him, if when a worthy and pious man had spent his whole life 
in virtuous deeds, and perhaps had died a martyr to the cause of 
religion and truth; he should, after long, and severe sufferings, 
perish finally, unrewarded and forgotten ; no attention shown to 
him by the Almighty ; no building qf God erected for him ; no 
house eternal prepared in the Heavens ! 

These reasonings are much strengthened by the belief thathas 
jcver prevailed among all mankind, of the soul's immortality. It 
is not an opinion that took its rise from the thin-spun specula- 
tions of some abstract philosophers. Never has any nation been 
discovered on the (ace of tho earth so rude and barbarous, that 
VOL. II. 44 
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in midst of their wildest superstitions there was not cherished 
tmong them some expectation of a state after death, in which 
the virtuous were to enjoy happiness.. So universal a consent 
in this belief, afibrds just ground to ascribe it to some innate 
principle implanted by God in the human breast. Had it no 
foundation in truth, we must suppose that the Creator found it 
necessary for the purposes of his government, to carry on a 

Principle of universal deception among his rational subjects* 
lany of the strongest passions of our nature are made to have 
a clear reference to a future existence of tho soul. The love of 
fame, the ardent concern which so often prevails about futurity, 
all allude to somewhat in which men suppose themselves to be 
personally concerned after death. The consciences both of th^ 
good and the bad, bear witness to a world that is to come. Sel- 
dom do men leave this world without some fears or hopes re- 
specting it ; some secret anticipations and presages of what is 
hereafter to befal them. 

But though the reasonings which have been adduced to prove 
the immortality of the soul and a future state, are certainly of 
great weight, yet reasonings still they are, and no more, and in 
every human reasoning, suspicions may ari»e of some fallacy or 
error. In a point so momentous to us, as our existence after 
death, we never could, with absolute certainty and full satia&c*- 
tion, have rest^ on any evidence except what was confirmed by 
the declaration of God himself — For many and high blessings 
we are indebted to the Christian rcT elation ; for none more than 
for its having brought life and immortality to light. The reve- 
lations made by God to the world in early ages, gave the first 
openings to this great article of faith and hope. In future pe- 
riods the light dawned more and more ; but it was not until the 
sun of righteousness arose by the appearance of Christ on earthy 
that the great discovery was completed. Then, indeed, were made 
known the cily of the living Grody the new Jerusalem above, the 
mansions prepared for the spirits ojjust men made perfect. Nor 
was a state of future felicity only proclaimed by Christ and his 
apostles to good men, but was represented as purchased for them 
by the death of their Redeemer. Igive, he was authorised to say, 
unto my sheqj eternal life. In myfather^s house are many manr- 
sums. I go to prepare a place for you.* Accordingly, he lay 
down in thq^ve ; rose as xhe first fruits of them that slept ; and 
ascending^intb Heaven, entered there within the veil, as ihe fore- 
runner of his follpwers, to assure them of all being friendly and 
Well disposed towards them in those upper regions. ^ All there- 
fere who live and die in the &ith and obedience of Jesus, are en- 
titled to say With the Apostle, we know ; not only we hope and 
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we reason, but toe knoWy that if our eartfUy house qf this ta^ 
bernacle were dissolved ^ we have a building of God, an house 
not made with handsy eternal in the Heavens, 

The first and most natural improTemeot of all that has beett 
said, is to produce in our hearts the most lasting gratitude, love 
and reverence, towards that great Benefactor of mankind, who 
not only hath made known and published the blessings of a fu- 
ture state to the righteous, but by his great undertaking for 
their redemption hath erected in their behalf the Aou^^/erTia/m 

the heavens. ^The next improvement we should make, is to 

conduct our own life and behaviour as becomes those who have 
«n interest in this happiness and this hope. From such persons 
assuredly is to be expected a pure, correct, and dignified beha« 
viour in every situation ; not a contempt of the employments, nor 
a renunciation of all the comforts of their present life. Opmions 
that produce such eflfects are connected only with the spirit of 
superstition and false religion. But to them it belongs, in midst 
of the afiairs, enticements and temptations of the world, to re- 
gulate their conduct as becomes the heirs of a divine inheritance ; 
never debasing themselves among what is mean, nor defiling 
themselves ^vith what b corrupt iu the present state ; but serving 
God with that fidelity, and behaving to men with that steady 
ma^animity of virtue, that generous beneficence and humanity 
which suits immortal beings, who are aspiring to rise in a future 
State to the perfection of their nature^ io the presence of Grod. 
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On overcoming evil with good. 



}fevil ; hut overcome evil toiih good, 
Romans, xii. 21. 



IN this world, we all know that we must reckon upon a 
mixture of goods and evils. Some of the evils are owing to the 
appointment of Providei\ce in this state of trial; many of theol 
are the fruits of our own guilt and misconduct The eoods and 
the evils of our state are so blended, as often to render the whole 
of human life a struggle between them. We have to contend 
both with the evils of fortune, and with the evils of our own de- 
pravity ; and it is only he who can in some measure overcome 
both, that is to be esteemed the wise, the virtuous, and the hap- 
py man. At the same time amidst the evils of different kinds 
which assault us, there is a principle of good, derived from heav- 
en, by which we may hope to acquire strength, and through Di- 
vine assistance be enabled to overcome the evils of our state. This 
is the subject of the exhortation in the text. Be not overcome qf 
evil; but overcome evil with good. Taken in its most extensive 
sense, as respecting the different kinds of evil which we have to 
overcome, the exhortation may be understood to comprise the 
three following particulars. In the first place, Be not overcome 
hy the injuries you meet with in the world, so as to pursue re- 
venge. Secondly, Be not overcome by the disasters of the world, 
so as to sink into despair. Thirdly, Be not overcome by the evil 
examples of the world, so as to follow them into sin. But in all 
these cases, overcome evil with good. Overcome injuries by for-' 
giveness. Overcome disasters by fortitude. Overcome evil ex- 
amples, by firmness of principle. 

I. Be not overcome by the injuries you meet with in the 
world, so as to pursue revenge. It appears from the context 
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that this was the primary ohject which the Apostle had in liis view 
in this exhortation. He refers to the injuries which the primitive 
Christians were constantly suffering from their persecutors. In- 
steaii of being so much overcome by these as to be intent on re- 
venge, his exhortation in the verses preceding the text is, Dearfy 
be/ovedy avenge not yauraelves^ but rather give place unto 
wrath ; for it is urritten, vengeance is minCy I will repay y saith 
the Lord, Therefore^ if thine enemy hunger y feed him ; if he 
thirsty give him drink ; for in so doing thou shall heap coals of 
fire on his head. Be not overcome of evil ; but overcome evil 
with good. But it is not in times only of persecution and gene- 
ral distress, that this exhortation is needful. We must in every 
state of society reckon upon meeting with unreasonable men, and 
encountering their bad usage. This is one of the evils insepara- 
ble from our present state. No station is so high, no worth so 
distinguished, no innocence so inoffensive, as to secure us en- 
tirely against it Sometimes the violence of enemies, sometimes 
the ingratitude of friends will ruffle our spirits. Where we think 
that we have merited praise, we will be in hazard of meeting re- 
proach. Envy will rise unprovoked ; and calumny, from its se- 
cret place, will dart its envenomed shafts against the most deserv- 
ing. Such is the consequence of the present depravity of our 
nature, and of the disordered state in which human affairs lie.-* 
The fondness of self-love is always apt to amuse us with too flat- 
tering prospects of what life is to produce for us, beyond what it 
produces for others. Hence our Impatience and irritation upoir 
every injury we suffer; as if some new and unheard-of thing had 
befallen us ; and as if we alone were privileged to pass through 
the world, untouched by any wrong. Whereas, if we were dis- 
ciplined to think of the world, and of the tempers of those around 
us, as a wise man ought to think, the edge of this impatience 
would be.taken off. When we engage in any undertaking, we 
ought to say to ourselves, that in the course of it we will have to 
do, more or less, with selfish, crafty, unprincipled men. These 
men will naturally act as their evil nature prompts them. They 
are the thorns and brambles that we must expect to encumber 
and to gall us in many of the paths of life. We must not 
hope to reap gnyaes of thomSj nor figs of thistles. Wild 
dogs will naturally bark ; and beasts of prey naturally seek to 
devour. 

Now, when thus situated, how are we to act for overcoming 
the evils w% have already endured^ or are in hazard of still far- 
ther enduring from others ? To provide for safety and defence, 
is unquestionably allowable and wise. But are we also to lay 
plans for future revenge ? — ^Were this the course to be followed, 
what would the consequence be^ but to render the life of man a 
state of constant hostility, where provocations and resentments, 
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injuries and retaliations, would succeed one another without end ; 
till the world became like a den of wild beasts, perpetually attack- 
ing and devouring one another ? No, says the Apostle, overcome 
evil with good. Disarm and overcome your enemies, by forgive- 
ness and generosity. This is the principle ofgood^ which you are 
to oppose to their evil. Teach them thereby, if not to love, at 
least to honour and respect you. While you take proper pre- 
cautions for present safety, provide for the future, not by studied 
plans of revenge, but by fortitude of mind, by prudent behaviour, 
and superior virtue. Herein you show no unmanly tameness, or 
cowardice. Religion means not to suppress the proper feelings 
of honour, nor the sense which every man ought to have of dig- 
nity of character, and the rights which belong to him. Thes^ 
may be supported to the full, without a mean thirst for revenge, 
and a fierce desire of returning evil for evil. 

By the magnanimity of forgiveness, you. gain an important 
victory in overcoming, not perhaps your enemy, but your own 
wrathful and violent passions. Whereas he, who in such con- 
junctures knows no other method of proceeding, but that of gn^^ 
tifytng resentment, is, in truth, the person who is overcome. 
For he has put it in the power of his enemy to overthrow his 
repose, and to gall and embitter his mind. By forgiving mat 
despising injuries, you assume a superiority over your adversa- 
ry, which he will be obliged to feel. Whereas, if you allow his 
provocations to blow you up into fierce revenge, you have giT- 
en him the advantage. You confess yourself hurt and sore. His 
evil has oveixome your good. He has fixed a dart within you, 
which in vain you endeavour to pull out ; and by the attempts 
you make, you only exasperate and inflame the sore. Seldom is 
there any punishment which revenge can inflict, more severe 
than is sufiered by him who inflicts it The bitterness of spirit, 
the boilings of fierce passions, joined with all the black ideas 
which the cruel plans of revenge excite, produce moa« acute 
sensations of torment, than any that are occasioned by bodily 

fiain. When bad men have behaved injuriously toward us, 
et us leave them to themselves, and they will be sufficiently 
punished by their own vices. Their wickedness is no reason 
why we should render ourselves unhappy, or afibrd them the 
gratification of having it in their power to deprive us of peace. 

1 shall only add farther on this head, that a passion for re* 

venge has been always held to be the characteristic of a little 
and mean mind. Never was any man distinguisheci. as a hero, 
or recorded in the annals of history as a great man, to whom 
this quality of generous forgiveness of evil did not conspicuously 
belong. We know how eminently it shone in the character of 
Him whom we justly venerate as the model of all peilbetioia i 
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whose dyin^ breath was employed in apologising and praying for 
those who were shedding his blood. 

II. Be not overcome by the misfortunes of life, so as to sink 
into despair. This is another view of that evil which we are 
called upon to overcome by good ; and is the sense in which evil 

is most generally understood, and is most dreaded by men. 

Although by inoffensive and blameless behaviour we should es- 
cape, in a great degree, from the injuries of bad men ; yet, to 
escapee altogether from the stroke of misfortune and distress, is 
what none of us can expect In one way or other, in our per- 
son, or fortune, or families and friends, it is the doom of all, 
more or less, to suffer. From what causes this appointment of 
Providence arises, and to what purposes it is rendered subser- 
vient, it belongs not to our subject at present to enquire ; the fact 

is too certain and obvious. ^The principle of good which we 

must oppose to those evils of our lot, and by means of which we 
may hope to overcome them, is inward fortitude grounded on 
religion and trust in God ; forming that state of mind, which, 
restmg on itself, and the witness of a good conscience, rises su- 
perior to the trials of the world. 

When the sky begins to lour around thee; when thy gay 
prospects begin to disappear, thy friends to fail, or thy fortune 
to decline ; or when, as years advance, the chief comforts on 
which thy heart was set, and on which thou hadst conceived thy 
happiness to depend, are unexpectedly cut off; say not then 
within thyself, " The evil time has now overtaken me ; the gates 
'^ of hope are all shut ; the days are come wherein I shall have 
^* no pleasure ; enjoymeni is fled ; nothing remains for me now^ 
*^ but to close my days in melancholy, to despair, and to die." 
This is to be overcome of evil indeed. He who thus allows him- 
self to sink under the misfortunes of life, dishonours the charac- 
ter of a man, still more that of a Christian. He shows that 
whatever plausible appearances he may at former times have 
made before the world, at bottom he not only wanted strength 
and firmness of mind, but was deficient also in religious faith 
and principle. For it is impossible that he who allows himself 
to be so entirely overcome by the evils of tlie world, can enter- 
tain just notions of God, and of his government of the world.— 
He hath cast aside all reliance on Providence, and set at nought 
the promises of the gospel. He may suppress all outward ex- 
pressions of impious discontent; he may even affect the language 
of resignation ; but his heart in secret will murmur and repine 
against the Lord. 

These, therefore, are the occasions when it particularly be- 
hoves us to call to mind all those principles which should assist 
OS so to possess our minds in patience, as to overcome evil with 
good.— —Recall my brethren, all the former experience you 
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have had of the goodness of the Almighty, and the ground which 
this affords for trust and hope in him now. Recal to remem- 
brance all the promises he has made to good men ; as the words 
of Him who changes not ; who is ndt a man that he should lie, 
nor the son of man that he should repent. Recollect the general 
tenor of that Providence, whose course it has ever been, since the 
creation of the world, so to chequer the life of men with unfore- 
seen vicissitudes, as often to make unexpected goods succeed 
evils ; nay, to make them spring from evib. Recollect, that 
whatever fortune may rob you of, it cannot take away what is 
most valuable, the peace of a good conscience, the pleasing 
sens^ of having acted honourably and done your duty, and the 
cheering prospect of a happy conclusion to all the trials of life 
in a better world. Consider that, as long as virtue remains, 
there are always, even in the most unfavourable situations, some 
comforts still left open, did we not overlook them. For it is 
seldom or never tliat all good things forsake a man at once, and 
all evils overtake him together. If he is bereaved of some 
friends whom he tenderly loved, there are others yet remaining 
to whom he may look for comfort If, by infirmity, or old age, 
he be excluded from the enjoyments of active life, the gratifica- 
tions which leisure and repose afford, are still left to him. If 
his fortune be shattered, and povei*ty threaten to beset him, yet, 
even in very straitened circumstances, many of the simple and 
best pleasures of nature, and many of the satisfactions of social 
life, can still be enjoyed. Nay, the mind of a good man can 
still be a kingdom to itself; and though confined in a prison, or 
stretched on a sick-bed, peaceful and pleasing thoughts will oc- 
casionally arise to him, and fair prospects of futurity will pre- 
sent themselves to his view. 

Assisted by such considerations as these, let us enliven faith, 
strengthen patience, and animate hope, till we be enabled to 
overcome evil with good : always looking forward to better days; 
nourishing trust in the gracious government of the universe ; and 
listening to Him who hath said of old, and who still says to all his 
servants, Fear not ^ for lam with thee ; be not a/raid/or lam thy 
God. Call upon me in the day of trouble f and I will answer thee ; 
wait on the Lord^ be ofgooacourc^ ; and he shall strengthen 
your hearts^ all ye that wait upon the Lord. 

III. Be not overcome by the evil examples of the world, so 
as to follow them into sin. This undoubtedly is one of the most 
dangerous evils which good men are called to overcome ; and 
where it is most difficult to gain the victory. He who, in the 
former instances that have been mentioned, can overcome evil 
with good } who can generously forgive injuries, and magnani- 
mously bear up under misfortunes, will be often in hazard of 
being overcome by evil^ under this form. After having main- 
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tained his ground against many a rough blast, he may be in 
danger of being betrayed by a flattering gale, in the days of his 
ease and prosperity ; of being insensibly carried down the stream 
by that multitude of evil-doers who surround and deceiye him. 
For the character of the world too certainly is, that it lieth in 
wickedness. Fashions of vice may change with the times. In 
one age, one set of corrupt habits may prevail : and in another, 
the passions of men may take a difierent turn. But, in every 
age, the multitude of men will be prone to mdulge vicious de- 
sires. On the surface of behaviour, vice may be disguised under 
a plausible and polished appearance, while at bottom there lies 
the poisoned root of evil. Pleasure will ever captivate the young 
and unthinking. Riches and advancement ensnare the more 
sober and stayed. Attached to their different pursuits, and con- 
necting with them the ideas of wisdom and importance, the mul- 
titude will ridicule those who go not along with them, as formal 
and precise, as raw, uneducated, and ignorant of the world. 
Assailed by such reproaches, the timid become afraid ; the mo- 
dest are abashed : the complaisant and good-natured submit to 
their supposed friends. They begin to imagine, that the gene>- 
ral opinion of the world cannot but have some reason on its side ; 
and, half seduced by persuasion, half compelled by ridicule, they 
surrender their former convictions, and consent to live as they 
see others around them living. 

Such are the evils which we must study to overcome by good, 
if we wish to be esteemed either honourable men, or faithful Chris- 
tians. And how are we to overcome them ? This is the victory 
says the Apostle John, ttiat over covneth the ux)rldj even our faith,* 
It is the steadiness of firm and rooted principle, of belief in God 
and Christ, of belief in the everlasting importance of religion and 

virtue, which you are to oppose to the host of evil-doers. 

Consider, I beseech you, that no fashions nor opinions of men 
can affect that unalterable law of God, which rests on the eter- 
nal basis of rectitude and truth. Men, if they please, may call 
evil, good, and good, 3vil ; but as they cannot change the nature 
of things, their voice gives no sanction to any plan of conduct 
as right and wise.t So far are you from having any chance of 
holding either a wise or a safe course by going along with the 
multitude, that he who implicitly follows tiiem may be justly pre- 
sumed to be in the path of error and of danger. For in every 
age the multitude have inquired superficially, have judged rash- 
ly, and acted inconsiderately. Concurrence with general prac- 
tice, neither affords justification of conduct, nor promises impu- 
nity in what is evil. The righteous Lord of all will never suffer 
his laws to be subjected to the capricious fancies of his creatures. 

* 1 John, y,^ f See this snbject fulljr discussed in Sermon LXIX. 
VOL. II. 45 
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Transgressors will neither be screened by their numbers, nor es* 
cape by being hidden in a crowd. 

In times, therefore, when corruption is prevalent, when vice 
under any of its modes is fashionable, we are particularly called 
upon to shew that we have within us a good^ which we can op^ 
pose to this evil ; to shew that we have fixc^ principles of our 
own, which we will surrender to no man, but upon which we will 
act, and will stand by them to the last It ought to be no part 
of our character, that we seek to distinguish ourselves by affect- 
ed austerity, and a marked singularity in frivolous and insignifi- 
cant matters. Our distinction must rest upon a steady adherence 
to rational religion and the uncontrovertible rules of virtue, when 
the multitude around us, whether the high or the low, are devi- 
ating into licentious and criminal conduct Depend upon it you 
may, that even that multitude, though they may attempt to turn 

?ou into ridicule, honour you at the bottom of their hearts. — 
'hey will be compelled to acknowledge, or at least to feel, whe- 
ther they acknowledge it or not, that your unshaken firmness in 
what you esteem to be honourable and worthy, must proceed from 
some principle within, of a higher nature than that from which 
they act. At any rate, by thus mamtaiuing in every situation 
the cause of religion and truth, and thereby overcoming evil with 
your good, you shall obtain honour from the great Judge of the 
earth, and your reward shall be great in Heaven. 

Thus, in several important instances, I have shown how the 
exhortation in the text is to be complied with, and in what roan* 
ner our good should overcome evil ; overcoming injuries by ge- 
nerous forgiveness: overcoming misfortunes by patience and 
resignation ; overcoming the temptations of evil exaniples by 
steady adherence to conscience and duty. In many of these 
cases, the conflict we are called to maintain may be arduous and 
difficult ; inclined, as we too often are, by the bent of our nature, 
to the evil side. But, if we wish and desire to do well, let us 
not be discouraged, nor despair of victory. Weak in ourselves, 
we have ground to be strong in the Lord^ and in tlu power of 
his might. For the principle of good, feeble though it may be at 
present in human nature, is never left unbefriended by God. It 
is a principle derived from Heaven, and partakes of heavenly 
efficacy. If it once take root in the soul, it will be made to 
arise and grow from small beginnings into gradual maturity, under 
his protection and influence from whom its origin came. — ^To 
them who have no might, it is written, he increasefh strength* 
The contest between sin and righteousness, which at present 
takes place in the world, is a stru^le between Grod and Belial, 
between the poweis of light and the kingdom of darkness ; and 

* laiuli, xt. 29. 
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in this state of things we must easily discern to which side the 
final victory will belong. Let us endeavour to do our duty, 
and God will be with us. Let us sincerely study to overcome 
evil with good, and we shall overcome it. Our feeble powers shall 
be aided by divine might, and our imperfect services crowned 
with divine rewards. They thai wait upon the Lord shall re« 
new their strength ; they shall mount up with wings as eagles ; 
they shall run^ and not be weary ; they shall walk and not 
/aint^ 

• Imifth, i1. 31- 
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SERMON LXXXIII. 



On a life of dissipation and pleasure. 



Even in laughter the heart is sorraw/tU; and the end of that 
mirthis heaviness. — Proverbs, xiv. 13. 



PAINS and sorrows occur so frequently in human life, that 
it is not surprising that the multitude of men should eagerly court 
scenes of pleasure and joy. It is natural to seek relief from our 
cares, by whatever promises to substitute hours of gladness in the 
place of anxiety and trouble. But we have much reason to be- 
ware, lest a rash or unwary pursuit of pleasure defeat its end, lest 
the attetnpt to carry pleasure too far, tend; in the issue, to sink 
as into misery. There is a tvay, sa3's the wise man Ifi the verse 
preceding the Text, which seemeth right unto a man ; but the 
end thereof are the ways of death. There is a certain course of 
life which a man may have chosen to adopt, as leading to gladness 
and enjoyment ; but which he shall find at last to be destructive of 
his happiness ; for all is not real gladness, which has the ap- 
pearance of being such. There is a laughter^ in the midst of 
which the heart is sorrowful ; and a mirth the end whereof 
is heaviness. 

From serious admonitions of this kind given in Scripture, it 
would be very unjust to infer, that religion is an enemy to all 
mirth and gaiety. It circumscribes our enjoyments, indeed, 
within the bounds of temperance ; but as far as this sacred limit 
permits, it gives free scope to all the gratifications of life. It 
«ven heightens their relish to a virtuous man. It enlivens his 
cheerfulness, and allows him to enjoy with satisfaction all that 
prosperity aflfords him. The text is applicable only to that set 
of men to whom temperance is no restraint ; who propose to 
themselves the unlimited enjoyment of amusement and pleasure 
in all their forms, as the sole object and business of life. 
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Such persons, too frequently to be met with in the age 
wherein we live, have utterly mistaken the nature and condition 
of man. From the participation of pleasure, as I just now ob- 
served, he is far from being excluded. But let him remember, 
that a mediocrity only of enjoyment is allowed him, for his por- 
tion on earth. He is placed in a world, where, whatever his 
rank or station be, a certain part is allotted him to act ; there 
arc duties which are required of him ; there are serious cares 
which must employ his mind, how to perform properly the va- 
rious offices of life, and to fill up the place which belongs to 
him in society. — He who, laying aside all thoughts and cares of 
this kind, finding himself in the possession of easy or affluent 
fortune, and in the bloom of life, says within himself, '' What 
'^ have I to do, but to seek out every pleasure and amusement 
** which the world can afford me? Let others toil in the com- 
'^ mon walks of life, who have to make their fortunes by sober 
'^ and dull application. But to me labour is superfluous, the 
** world is open. Wherever amusements invites, or pleasure 
*^ calls, there I go. By passing my days and nights in what- 
'^ ever can entertain my fancy or gratify my senses, life shall, 
** to me, be rendered delightful.'* — He, I say, who thinks thus, 
vainly endeavours to counteract the intention of nature, and the 
decree of Providence. He attempts to render his state on earth, 
what it was never designed to be. He might as well expect 
that the physical laws of nature should be altered on his ac- 
count ; and that, instead of being confined to walk like ordinary 
men on the ground, he should obtain the privilege of treading 
on the air, as expect to enjoy a state of perpetual pleasure, by 
devoting himself to pleasure wholly, and setting aside all the 
serious cares and duties of life. Troubles, he may be well as- 
sured, are prepared for him, and await him. Where he expec- 
ted satisfaction, he shall meet with disappointment ; and in him 
shall be verified the saying in the Text, that even in laughter the 

heart is sorrowfuly and the end of that mirth is heaviness. 

But lest, to persons of this description, such general reasoning, 
from the established constitution of Providence, may not be sa^ 
tisfactory, I proceed to show them how clearly it is confirmed 
by facts. For this purpose let us observe. 

In the first place the obvious consequences of a life of plea- 
sure and dissipation, to health, fortune, and character. To 
each of these, it is an enemy, precisely according to the degree 

to which it is carried. Character is soon affecled by it. As 

the man of dissipation often makes his appearance in public, 
his course is marked, and his character is quickly decided, by 
general opinion, according to the line which he is observed to 

Sursue. By frivolity and levity, he dwindles into ins^ificance. 
ly vicious excesses, or criminal pleasures, he incurs disappro- 
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])ation of contempt. The fair prospects which his friends had 
once entertained of him die away, in proportion as his idleness 
or extravagance grows ; and the only hope which remains isy 
that some fortunate incident may occur to check his career, and 
reclaim him to a better mind. In the mean time, the respecta- 
ble and the grave smile at his follies, and avoid his company.— 
In the midst of some fashionable assemblies he may shine ; by 
some of his fellows he may be admired ; but in the world he is 
of no significance or consequence, any more than the little ani- 
mals that sport around him. ^Health, the most valuable of 

all tem[>oral blessings, is known to be preserved by temperance 
and a regular life. But, by the men of dissipation, it is readily 
sacrificed at the shrine of pleasure. To years of health and 
soundness, they are often so foolish as to prefer a few hours of 
sensual gratification. Supposing that no extravagant excesses, 
or vicious pleasures, cut short their health and life, yet what 
constitution can stand the irregular hours, the disorderly living, 
the careless indulgence, into which the love of pleasure draws 
those who devote Uiemselves to it ? Hence the shattered and 
debilitated body, and the premature old age. The native vigour 
and sprightliness of youth, is melted do^n by effeminacy and 
sensuality. The spirits are weakened and enervated, if not sunk 

and lost for ever. The state of their fortune may, for a while, 

enable them to indulge their pleasures, and to maintain the 
figure they wish to keep up in the world ; but let fortune bt 
ever so affluent, in tlie possession of such persons, it is in the 
high road to decay. For to them, attention to business or to 
the management of their affairs, becomes a burden, which they 
studiously shun. Prudent economy is disdained, as a mean 
attention, belonging only to vulgar and narrow minds. Their 
habits of licentiousness require unlimited indulgence. The de- 
mands of passion must be immediately supplied, whatever tho 
consequences be. Hence, delivering themselves up to those who 
can furnish supply for their expense, or who pretend to take 
charge of their affairs, they become the prey of the crafty , who 
fatten on their spoil ; till at last, in the midst of thoughtless ex- 
travagance, and of general waste and profusion, they see noth" 
ing remaining to them, but the ruins of a broken fortune. 

Such are some of the miseries attending habits of dissipation, 
and the intemperate love of pleasure. We see them daily ex- 
emplified in the world, throughout all the stages of this charac- 
ter, from the frivolous and the giddy, up to the rake and the 
profligate ; in some stages, only impairing health and fortune ; 
in others, entirely overthrowing them ; in their beginnings, cas- 
ting a shade on the characters of men ; in their completion, ex- 
posing them to disgrace and misery. Even abstracting firom 

those ultimate co.nsequences in which irregular pleasures termi- 
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nate the gratification which, in the mean time, they iK-stow, is 
clearly paid for. A temporary' satisfaction, it is admitted, ihey 
afford. They raise the spirits to a degree of elevation above 
their usual tone, but in that forced elevation they can never long 
remain ; and in proportion to the elevation to which they were 
raised, is the degree of depression to which they subside. Ex- 
perience has shown, that no sensual pleasure, except what is 
reg;ulated by temperance, can be lasting. Every pleasure that is 
carried beyond it, is no more than a momentary explosion ; % 
transient gjush ; a torrent that comes down impetuously, spark- 
ling and foamine; in its course, but that soon runs out, and leaves 
a muddy and polluted channel. Who knows not the langour and 
dejection that follow every excessive indulgence of pleasure, or 
a long continuation of amusement of any kind ? From whom do 
you hear such frequent complaints of low spirits, as from those 
who spend most of their time in the circles of dissipation and 
gaiety, or in the revelry of the world ? To what wretched and 
pernicious resources are they obliged to fly, in order to recruit 
their spirits, and restore some life to their deadened sensa- 
tions ? What melancholy spectacles do they at length exhibit of 
a worn out frame, and an exhausted mind ? So well-founded is 
the assertion in the Text, that there is a mirlhy the end of which 
is heaviness. 

Let us consider, in the second place, the ruin which a life of 
pleasure and dissipation brings upon the moral state and cha- 
racter of men, as well as on their external condition. This de- 
serves the more attention, as the pursuit of pleasure sometimes 
sets out at the beginning with a fair and innocent appearance. 
It promises to bestow satisfactions unknown to a duller race of 
mortals ; and, at the same time, to allow virtue and honour to 
remain. With a great part of mankind, especially with those 
who are most likely to run the race of pleasure, such as are well 
born, and have been regularly educated, some attachment to 
good principles at first is found. They cannot as yet bear the 
reproach of any thing that is dishonourable or base. Reg;ard to 
their word, generosity of sentiment, attachment to their Inends* 
and compassion for the unhappy, prevail for a while in their 

hearts. ^But, alas ! as the love of pleasure gains ground, with 

what insidious steps does it advance towards the abolition of all 
virtuous principles ? It has been ever found, that without the as- 
sistance of reflection, and of serious thought, virtue cannot long 
subsist in the human mind. But to reflection and serious Uibughts 
the men of dissipation are strangers. Absorbed, as they are, in 
the whirlpool of fashionable lifb, and hurried along by a rapid 
succession of amusements, reflection is lost, and good impres- 
sions gradually decay. Nothing is regarded but present enjoy- 
mjsatf and plaiiis of improving on that emjoy ment, in future. 
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their taste, aud their acquired habits, carry them into the so- 
ciety of licentious company, they must follow the more trained 
votaries of pleasure who naturally take the lead. They become 
assimilated to the manners of their loose associates; and, with- 
out perceiving it themselves, their whole character by degrees 
is changed. Former restraints are now laid aside, and, in order 
to preserve the rank of equality with their companions in every 
expense, prodigality is the necessary consequence. Prodigality 
presently opens a way to the worst vices. They become both 
covetous and profuse ; profuse in spending, but covetous to ac- 
quire. In order to carry on the splendour of life, and to indulge 
their inclinations to the full, they now submit to what, at their 
first outset in life, they would have rejected as mean and base. 
Now is the creditor defrauded ; the tenant racked and oppress- 
ed ; the tradesman frustrated of the reward of his honest indus- 
try ; and friends and relations, on whom any impression can be 

made, are plundered without mercy. In this manner all the 

bland and smiling appearances which mirth and gaiety once car- 
ried, are ti*ansformed into the blackest shapes of vice ; and, from 
a character originally stamped only with giddiness and levity, 
shoots forth a character compounded of dishonesty, injustice, op- 
]^ression and cruelty. 

Is there any one who will deny, that the intemperate pursuit 
of pleasure leads frequently into all the vices now mentioned, 
and that some of them it carries always in its train ? I shall not 
dwell on certain crimes, which none but the most atrocious de- 
votees of pleasure will pretend to justify, though all w*ho partake 
of that character make too light of them ; such as, the violation 
of the marriage-bed, the seduction of the innocent, and the in- 
troduction of misery into families once happy and flourishing. 
These are crimes that require the interposition of the lawgiver 
and the judge, more than the admonition of the preacher. — Let 
us only think for a little of that reproach of modern times, that 
gulf of time and fortune, the passion of* gaming, which is so 
often the refuge of the idle sons of pleasure, and often also the 
last resource of the ruined. To how many bad passions, to how 
many base arts, does it give rise ? What violent agitations of 
the mind, sometimes bursting into rage and frenzy, does it oc- 
casion ? What a shameful traffic of gain does it form among per- 
sons, whom their rank in life, and their connections in society, 
ougiit to have raised above the thoughts of enriching themselves 
by such dishonourable means ? How many friendships has it bro- 
ken ? How many families has it ruined ? In what deadly ca- 
tastrophies has it often terminated ? The gamester sits down at 
the fatal table with eager spirits and mighty hopes. Behold him 
when he rises, — a wretch, haggard and forlorn, cursmg his fate, 
and, from despair of retrieving his ruined fortune^ driv«n per- 
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haps to entertain the horrid thought of eDding his own existence ! 

Dismissing so melancholy a theme, let us, 

In (he third place, attend to the disquieting sensations which 
iu*e apt to intrude upon the men of pleasure, even in the midst 
of their enjoyments. Not only is the end of their mirthy heavi- 
ness j but in laughter^ as it is expressed in the text, the heart is 
sorrowful. Often is laughter affected, when the heart is galled 
within. A show of mirth is pilt on to cover some secret dis- 
quiet When you enter into a gay and festive assembly, you 
behold every appearance of sparkling felicity. Alas ! could you 
look into the breasts of this seemingly happy company, how in- 
considerable would the proportion be found of those who were 
truly happy ! how great the proportion of those who, either in 
their minds, were entirely vacant and languid ; or who fled to 
scenes of gaiety in order to fly from themselves, from domestic 
uneasiness, or corroding cares, and, in the tumult of company 

and forced mirth, to drown their sorrows ! At the best, the 

flashes of joy, which burst from the dissipated and careless, are 
of a transient and broken kind, interrupted by reflections which 
they cannot altogether avoid. For, at the bottom of the hearts 
of most men, even amidst an irregular life, there lies a secret 
feeling of propriety, a sense of right and wrong in conduct. 
This inward sense is frequently so much borne down by appe- 
tites and passions, as to lose its power of guiding men to what 
is right, while yet it retains as much influence as to make them 
sensible that they have been doing wrong ; that they have not 
acted that part in life which they ought to have acted, and which 
their friends, and the world, had a title to expect from them. 
Though conscience be not strong enough to guide, it still has 
strength to dart a sting. — ^Together with this consciousness of 
ill desert, there will be at some times joined a humbling sense of 
their own insignificancy, when they behold others meeting with 
esteem and honour for having acted a manly and worthy part in 
life. Their superiority they are obliged to acknowledge, and to 
look up to them with respect ; while the retrospect of tiieir own 
life affords nothing but shame, and the bitter remembrance of 
time they have mispent, and opportunities they have thrown 

away. ^In the midst too of mortifying reflections of this kind, 

it will not be in their power to escape altogether from a dread 
of certain consequences which are in hazard of befalling from 
their careless conduct. Scarcely is any fortune so stable as to 
be bevond the reach of accidents that will diminish it To none 
so readily as to the men of pleasure, are such accidents likely 
to happen ; and fond as they are of their present superb train of 
living, the dread that it may not be in their power always to 
continue it, will, in spite of all their endeavours to a^void sudi 
VOL. II. 46 
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thoughts, occasionally force itself upon them, and cast a cloud 
over many a scene of projected merriment. 

Can you reckon that to be sincere joy, which b liable to be 
interrupted and mingled with so many sensations of the most 
disagreeable nature ? In the cup of intemperance, or in the tu- 
mult of loose society, the man of pleasure studies to drown 
them. But oflen his efforts are vain. When he pushes to the 
utmost his scenes of criminal revelry, they will carry the re- 
semblance of Belshazzar's feast ; at which, while the impious 
monarch was drinking amongst his lords and concubines, he be- 
held the finger^s of a man's hand writing in unknown characters 
on the wall over against him; and his countenance changedy and 
his heart sunk within him* Thus, in the midst ot not, ima- 
gined spectres have been known to haunt the man of guilty 
pleasure. He sees hands coming forth to write on the wall 
against him. The very portraits of his ancestors, which hang 
in his hall, appear to him to look with frowning aspect, and to 
upbraid him with wasting in licentious pleasures the fortune 
which their honourable labours or virtuous industry had acquired. 
•—Of all the classes of sinners, it has been found, that none are 
so liable, in some period of their lives, or at least when life is 
drawing to its close, to be smitten with severe remorse, as those 
who have sacrificed to pleasure all the calls of conscience and 
of duty. 

Let us consider, in the last place, how unsuitable a life of 
dissipation and pleasure is to the condition of man in this world, 
and how injurious to the interests of society. In the world, we 
are surrounded with scenes of dist**ess. We behold the greatest 
part of the human ri^ce doomed to hard labour and penurious sub- 
sistence. We hear the cries of indigence. We know that every 
day thousands are yielding up their breath, and thousands are 
attending their dying friends. Our own lives are fleeting fast 
away. Flourishing as our state may at present seem, we know 
that there is but a step between us and death. The youngest 
and the healthiest cannot tell whether they may not, within the 
space of a few days, be called to undergo the judgment of God. 

Is this a time, is this a place, where no other thing is to be 

pursued but giddy amusement and perpetual pleasure ? Have 
you, my friends, who are spending your days in this wanton 
abuse of prosperity, no sense of the unsuitableness of such con- 
duct to the condition of mortal man ? Do you see nothing in the 
state of human life to chasten and temper your mirth ; to bring 
serious reflections home . to your bosom ; to admonish you that 
it is better to go sometimes to the house of mournings than \» 
dwell always in the house of feasting ? ^Do you feel no com- 

• I>tnie], ▼. 5. 
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punction at the thought that, by your luxury and extravagaDce^ 
you are adding to the scenes of sorrow which already abound in 
this afflicted world ? For you, and your follies, the aged parent^ 
or the respectable relation, mourn. To supply the oppressive 
demands of your pleasures, families are driven from their habita* 
tions, and left to poverty and want Your mirth forces the wi- 
dow and the fatherless to weep. At the same time you are 

scattering poison in society around you. You are corrupting the 
public manners by the life which you lead. You are propaga- 
ting follies and vices ; and by ihe example which you set are en- 
snaring many to follow you into ruin. — XDonsider with how much 
discontent and indignation the poorer classes of men, all the while, 
behold you. Especially, if in times of scarcity and of war, such 
as those in which I now write, they see you indulging in waste- 
fulness and thoughtless profusion, when they and their families 
are not able to earn their bread. As lone as wealth is properiy 
employed, persons in low situation natursdly look up to their su- 
periors with respect They rest contented in their station. They 
are even disposed to bless the hand which furnishes them with 
employment on reasonable terms, and occasionally dispenses sea- 
sonable relief. But if they feel themselves oppressed, merely 
that a few may be enabled to squander at pleasure, and to revel 
in wasteful excess, their discontents are not easily suppressed. 
With sullen murmurs they issue from their impoverished habita- 
tions, prepared for every evil work. 

Such are some of the consequences which flow from dissipa- 
tion and the intemperate love of pleasure. Let not the effect of 
what has been said be frustrated by this evasion, that although 
the descriptions which have been given be just and true, yet 
they are applicable only to such as have carried their pursuit of 
pleasure to the most criminal excess; a class, in which few, if 
any, will admit that they deserve to be ranked. — ^They who are 
only beginning the course of vicious pleasure, and who sin with- 
in prescribed bounds, may reckon with certainty on their bear- 
ing a share of the evils and miseries which I have described. 
Not only so, but having once entered on an irregular course, they 
cannot tell where they are to stop. They, have drunk from the 
cup of the enchantress; and being fairly brought within the ma- 
gic circle, their powers of reflection are laid asleep, and to make 
an escape may not be in their power. 

To some, it may perhaps appear, that the whole strain of this 
discourse refers only to the nch and the great; and that per- 
sons of moderate fortune, and of the middle ranks of life, who 
form the great body of society, have little or no concern in it 
But this is entirely a mistake. Splendid fortune, and high birth 
or rank, afford, beyond doubt, the strongest and most frequent 
temptations to (he loose indulgence of every enjoyment But 
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throughout all ranks the danger extends, of being misled by 
pleasure in some of its forms. In this country, where wealth 
and abundance are so much diffused over all stations ; where it 
is well known that the inferior orders of men are perpetually 
pressing upon those who are above them, and following them in 
their manners, a life of dissipation is perhaps not less frequent 
among the middle, than among the higher classes of society. — 
The modes of amusement may not be so refined. The entertain- 
ments and pleasures may be of a grosser kind. But in many an 
inferior circle, there prevails as much love of pomp and show, as 
much proportional extravagance in expense, as much rivalry in 
the competition of passions and pleasures, as inthe most fashion- 
able and courtly assemblies. Sober reflections are as much laid 
aside ; the gratification of vanity, and the indulgence of pleasure, 
are pursued with equal eagerness. ^Let us Uierefore, my bre- 
thren, in whatever rank of life we are placed, proceed upon this 
as our great principle, that to serve God, to attend to the serious 
cares of life, and to discharge faithfully the duties of our station, 
ought to be the first concern of every man who wishes to be wise 
and happy ; that amusement and pleasure are to be considered as 
the relaxation, not the business, of life ; and that if from those 
•entiments we depart, and give ourselves up to pleasure as our on- 
ly object, even in laughter the heart shall be sorrouiful, and 
the end of our mirth shaU be heaviness. 



k 
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On the conscience void of offkn^. 



Herein do I exercise myself ^ to havecUways a conscience voido/' 
offence toward God ctnd toward men.'^AcTs, xxiv. 16. 



THESE words were spoken by the Apostle Paul, in the 
course of that manly and spirited defence which he made for 
himself, when accused of sedition and impiety before Felix, the 
Roman ^vernor. He vindicates himself from the charges 
brought against him ; but boldly avows his principles, conceals 
no part he had acted, gives up no doctrine he had taught, and 
with the firm consciousness of innocence, appeals to his enemies 
themselves for the unblemished integrity of his life and charac- 
ter. 

To maintain always a conscience void qf offence toward God 
and toward men, is a degree of virtue to which, in its full ex- 
tent, none can lay claim. For who is there among the sons of 
men that can pretend, on every occasion, throughout his whole 
life, to have preserved a faultless conduct? How few days, in- 
deed, go over our heads wherein something does aot pass, in 
which our behaviour has not been altogether correct, or free 
firom every offence? In the present imbecility and fallen state 
of human nature, he is the worthiest person who is guilty of the 
fewest offences towards God or towards man. But though the 
character referred to in the text be not attainable by us in a 
complete degree, it is the character to which we must all study 
to approach ; to come as near to it as the weakness of our na- 
ture admits ; so that neither in piety towards Grod, nor in social 
duties towards men, we may be found remarkably deficient- 
You will observe, that this great Apostle does not boast of hav- 
ing fully attained to a conscience void of every offence. His 
words arcky that herein he exercised himself; that is^ this was his 
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object and his study, to this he formed and trained himself, to 
have always a conscience void of offence towards God and men. 
— Assuredly, there is nothing in human life, more amiable and 
respectable than such a character. Wherever it appears, it com- 
mands universal reverence in every station, whether high or low. 
It is indeed what all men would wish to gain ; at least, they wish 
that others should believe them to possess it. Even the most cor* 
rupt look to it, from afar, w*ith a sigh ; and however obliged to 
condemn themselves for having fallen short of it, cannot help es- 
teeming and respecting others who are dignified by the attain- 
ment of it. Let us then consider, first, what is implified in 

exercising or forming ourselves to maintain the conscience void 
of ofience ; and next, what the efiects will be of having, in some 
degree, attained it. 

I. In exercising ourselves for this purpose our first care must 
be to have our conscience well informed, or properly instructed, 
as to what is, or is not, real ground of ofience towards God, or 
towards men. Conscience is the guide, or the enlightening and 
directing principle of conduct ; and as our Saviour has warned 
us. If the light which is in thee be darkness^ how great will that 
darkness be?* If that which should guide us be itself misled, 
how widely must we wander astray ? — There are two extremes 
here, to each of which, difierent sets of men are apt erroneously 
to incline. One set of men are apt to be minutely scrupulous 
about matters of smaller importance ; tithing, as the Scripture 
describes them, minty anise, and cumin, while they neglect the 
weightier matters qfthe law. Punctual in their observance of all 
the forms and ceremonies of religion, they hope by this means 
to compensate for allowing themselves in unlawful pleasures or 
unrighteous gains. Another, and perhaps a more numerous set 
of men, err from loose casuistry in matters of moral duty. They 
admit the obligation they are under to virtuous practice; but 
they lay the whole stress of virtue on some particular good dis- 
positions to which their temper inclines them. On these they 
highly value themselves ; but breaches of other parts of duty, 
they are apt to consider as small and venial transgressions. They 
have balances of their own, in which they weigh every trans- 
gression ; and if any of the offences they have committed, either 
against God or their neighbour, weigh light in the scale of fash- 
ion or general practice, they appear to them as scarcely any of- 
fences at all. — Both these extremes we must carefully g^uard 
against : and study to regulate our conduct by the pure unsophis- 
ticated laws of God ; resting our character neither on a strict 
observance merely of the external forms of religion, nor on a 
partial regard to its moral duties ; but attending to all that (xod 

• MaUh. vl 23. 
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has required firom us as men and Christians. — ^The truth is, such 
errors as I have pointed out, always have their source in some 
corruption of the heart It is not from inabihty to discover what 
they ought to do, that men err in practice. It is from some ob- 
lique regard to their interests or their pleasures, to their reputa- 
tion or their gain, that they deviate into by-paths, while they af- 
fect to assume some appearance of principle. Fairness and up- 
rightness of mind are the chief requisites for directing our con- 
science how to avoid offences towards God or man. He who, 
with an honest intention, seeks in every case to know what it 16 ' 
his duty to do, will seldom or never be at a loss to discover it 

In the next place, it belongs to every one who studies to attain 
to a conscience void (»f offence, to make reparation for whatever 
wrong he is conscious of having formerly done. This is the most 
difficult, but at the same time the most satisfactory test, of our 
sincerity in desiring to have a clear conscience before God and 
man. How can he be sincere in this desire, who allows himself 
to remain quiet while loaded with the sense that all he now en<* 
joys has been obtained by injustice and fraud ? If he continues, 
without remorse, to fatten upon the gains of unrighteousness ; to 
feast on the spoils of the industrious ; to revel in luxuries purcha- 
sed by oppression or treachery ; dare he hold up his face, and ut- 
ter the name of Conscience ? fVoe to him thai buildeth his house 
by unrighteousness y and his chatnbers hy urrong* In the midst of 
his stately habitation, the stonCy in the expressive language of 
Scripture, shall cry out ofHhe xixill against him ; and the oeam 

out of the timber shall answer it A It may not be always in 

a man's power to make exact restitution of every unlawful gain 
he has acquired ; but to make reparation to the utmost of his pow- 
er, tor every wrong he has done to others, is the duty of everj 
one who lays any claim to principle or honesty. If this be entire- 
ly neglected, it is the mark of a conscience that is become dead to 
idl sense of right and wrong. In vain we pretend to clear our con- 
science, by anecting to compensate for fraud or cruelty, either by 
acts of strict religious homage towards God, or by some partial vir- 
tues and shows of generosity towards men. With respect to men, 
we ought to learn that we must begin with being just, before we can 
attempt to be generous. With respect to God, we know that he 
delights in mercy more than sacrifice ; and rejects with contempt 
the hypocritical worshipper. / will come near to you injudg" 
rrienty saith the Lord ; and I will be a swift witness against those 
that oppress the hireling j the widoWy and the fatherless ; and 
that turn aside the stranger from his right. — The Lord toill 
plead their cause, and spoil the soulqf those that spoiled them.t 

After making reparation for the wrongs he has committed, 

f Jeren. sni. tS. f H»bak. ii. 11. t Malachi, ui. 5. 
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Ifae next study of every one who is exercising fUtnselfto have the 
conscience void 0/ offence, should be to guard against those parti- 
cular snares which have formerly led him into evil. — If, for in- 
Iftance, covetousness has on many occasions tempted him to de- 
fraud or« oppress, that he might encrease his worldly store, it 
ought to be his first care to correct in future this inordinate pas- 
sion for wealtli, by bringing down in his estimation the acquisi- 
tions of fortune to their proper value ; so that he may remain sa» 
tisfied with a moderate share of the world's goods, and become 
sensible of what small impoi*tance great riches are to real hap- 

Einess. If ambition has impelled him to rise into consideration 
y crooked policy and intrigues, let him impress his mind with 
aU the considerations that will shew him the emptiness and van- 
ity of worldly honours. If a loose and careless life has brought 
bim into habits of dissipation, and led him to neglect those reli- 
gious duties which he owed to his Maker, let him return to the 
regular worship of God ; and nourish an awful fear and reverence 
of that Almighty Being, on whom his all depends in time and 
eternity. In this manner it must be his care to begin, by era- 
dicating those corruptions which, on different occasions, have 
tempted him to violate conscience. This study to reform all 
known errors in former life, will be one of the most satisfying 
marks of a sincere design to preserve, in future a conscience void 
of offence. For if any of the old vitiated parts of the disposition 
be allowed to remain in their former state, m vain will any man 
apply himself to a thorough reformation of character. The fa- 
vourite ruling passion, if it be suffered to keep its ascendant, will 
not fail to drag the life after it 

In the last place, in order to carry on this discipline which I 
have been recommending for obtaining a good conscience, it will 
be highly necessary, that we frequently examine ourselves, and 
bring our conduct under review. No day ought to pass over our 
head, without some exercise of this kind. Every evening before 
we go to rest, we should subject to scrutiny the transactions in 
which we have been engaged. " What have I done this day, by 
" which I may either have justly offended any man, or have 
*' shewn neglect of God ? What duty have I transgressed ? Where- 
^' in have I omitted to act the part which my Maker, or my fel- 
'* low-creatures had a title to expect from me ?" — Be assured,, 
my friends, that only by thus preserving conscience in the fi'e- 
quent exercise of its natural jurisdiction, you can support its 
rights. If you do not lead it m this manner often to assume its 
due station, its authority will gradually decline. There will be 
no accuracy in your moral conduct. Corruptions will grow up- 
on you unawares. You will forget that you are creatures'ac- 
countable for your actions, to a higher tribunal than that of the 
world. ^It is a careless train of living, that is th« genersd niio 
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of mankind. It is not so much from having adopted evil prin- 
ciples that men become wicked, as from having adopted no prin- 
ciples at all. They follow their inclinations, without examining 
whether there be any principles which they ought to form for 
regulating their conduct The chief corrective of this mischief 
is that which has been suggested ; by bripging conscience into a 
£requent exercise of its power, and thereby awakening its au- 
thority over our life. — ^Bitterly it may at times reprove us for 
our sins and follies. Sharply it may sting. But those reproofs 
and those stings are salutary in their effect ; and tend to prevent 
us from proceeding headlong in a downward course. If ever 
conscience become altogether dead and still, the symptom is om- 
inous of our having contracted from hardened vice that mortal 
lethargy, from which we are only to be awakened at the day of 
judgment 

II. Hav^g thus suggested some of the particulars which aph 
pear most esSntial in exercising or forming ourselves to attain to 
a conscience void of offence towards God and meriy I come next tp 
recommend this discipline by showing the happy effects it will 

froduce. These happy effects are manifold ; to avoid prolixity, 
shall comprise them under two general heads. Such a clear 
conscience sets us free from the terrors of another world ; it ex- 
empts us from a multitude of disquietudes in this. 

First, the conscience void of offence tends to procure free- 
dom from the terrors of another world. Many, I know, in the 
Siety of their hearts, pretend to make light of terrors of this 
nd ; yet nothing b more certain, than that they are capable of 
assailing and dismaying the stoutest heart Conscience is too 
great a power in the nature of man to be altogether subdued. It 
may for a time be repressed and kept dormant But conjunc- 
tures there are in human life which awaken it ; and, when once 
awakened, it flashes on the sinner's mind with all tKe horrors of 
an invisible Ruler and a future judgment It has been so order- 
ed by Providence, that it is always in the evil day, at the season 
when men stand most in need of consolation and support, that 
conscience exerts ^ts vengeance on the guilty. I might mention 
what is suffered in the lonely hours of solitude and silence, when 
the sinner's mind is humbled and depressed by some recent dis- 
grace, or some disappointment in his criminal pursuits. But let 
me only lead your thoughts to what must await us all, when we 
shall have arrived at the decline of life ; when we feel the hand 
•f death upon us, and cannot any more flatter ourselves that it 
will long delay giving the fatal stroke. Sufficient and more 
than sufBcient,ybr that day will be the eml thereof even supposing 
that nothing within shall alarm us with dark forebodings of 
what is to follow. But if at the time when we are oppressed 
with sickness or pain upon our bed, distressed perhaps with the 
VOL. If. 47 
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situation of our family and worldly affairs, and just about to 
take the last farewell of our friends, and of all we have ever 
loved on earth ; if in the midst of this scene of distress, we shall 
be also tormented with the thought of what is to become of us 
in that next world which is just opening to our view ; if we de- 
part from life, conscious that we deserve punishment for the 
manner in which we have lived ; and dreading that the hour of 
our being to receive that punishment is at hand ; such a state of 
complicated misery who can endure ? The spirit thus tootinded 
an! bleeding, when it is going forth from the body, who can 
bear f 

I by no means say, that he, who during his life has taken the 
greatest care to preserve his conscience void of offence, can 
upon that plea rest with confidence ; or upon this ground alone 
leave this life without uneasiness or fear. No man^ conscience 
was ever entirely clear from all reproach. We daily offend; 
and the best have much reason to implore mercjr and foi^ive- 
ness from their Judge. The whole strain of the gospel tends to 
humble and depress those who vainly trust to their own imper- 
fect righteousness. It teaches us that the ultimate ground on 
which we are to rest for acceptance with God, is the righteous- 
ness and merit of our great Redeemer. But this I say and 

testify to you, that the most satisfactory evidence you can pos- 
sess of having an interest in the Redeemer's merits, and being 
finally accepted through him, must arise from the testimony of 
a conscience, which you have studied to keep void of offence to- 
wards God and towards men. This will be the best proof of 
your belonging to the number of the sons of God. It will be the 
witness of the divine spirit within you ; the day-star arising in 
your hearts, and preparing the approach of a more perfect day. 
-—Without the study of attaining a good conscience be as3ured 
that all other grounds of hope will prove fallacious : not the 
nrost fervent zeal, nor the highest pretences to intercourse with 
God, will be of any avail. They will have no more stability 
than the house built on the sand, which, in the day of trial, falls 
to the ground. He only whose conscience bears witness to his 
faithfulness, his integrity, and sincerity, in discharging all the 
duties of life, can, with a steady mind, and a firm but humble 
tnist in his Saviour, look forward to all that awaits him in a 
future unknown world. 

Ik the next place, while the conscience void of offisnce thus 
delivers us, in a great degree, from the terrors of a future life, 
it keeps us free, at the same time, from innumerable disquietudes 
in this life. All the offences for which conscience condemns us, 
becojne, in one way or other, sources of vexation. Never did 
any man long forsake the straight and upright path, without 
h ving causo to repent of it. Whether it be pleasure, or inta^^ 
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rcsty or ambition^ that leads him astray, he is always made to 
pay dear for any supposed advantage he gams. Warily and 
cautiously he may at first set out, and lay many restraints on 
himself against proceeding too (ar. But having once forsaken 
conscience as his guide, his passions and inclinations soon take 
the lead of his conduct, and push him forward rashly. One bad 
step betrays htm into another ; till in the end, he is overtaken, 
If not by poverty and disease, at least by dishonour and shame, 
by the loss of friends, and the forfeiture of general esteem. He 
who walketh uprightly , has been always found to walk surely : 
while in the dark and crooked paths of fraud, dishonesty, or ig- 
noble pleasure, a thousand forms of trouble and disaster arise to 
meet us. In the mean time to a bad man, conscience will be 
always an uneasy companion. In the midst of his amusements^ 
jt will frequently break in upon him with reproach, At night, 
when he would go to rest, holding up to him the deeds of the 
former day, putting him in mind of what he has lost and what 
he has incurred, it will make him often ashamed, often afraid. 
— ^Cowardice and baseness of mind are never-faUing concomi- 
tants of a guilty conscience. He who is haunted by it, dares 
never stand forth to the world, and appear in his own charac- 
ter. He is reduced to be constantly studying concealment, and 
living in disguise. He must put on the smiling and open look, 
when dark designs are brooding in his mind. Conscious of his 
own bad purposes, he looks with distrust on all who are around 
him, and shrinks from the scrutiny of every piercing eye. He 
sees, or fancies that he sees, suspicion in many a countenance ; 
and reads upbraidings in looks where no upbraiding was meant. 
Often he is in great fear ^ where nojear is. 

Very different from this, b the state of the man whose con- 
science is void of offence. He is manly and intrepid in every situa- 
tion. He has never seduced the innocent by guilty arts. He has de- 
luded no one with false promises. He has ensnared no man to trust 
him by a deceitful account of his afiairs ; nor taken any advan- 
tages of the distresses of others to enrich himself. — Without un- 
easiness he can look every man boldly in the face ; and say with 
the good prophet Samuel, Behold^ here I am ; witness against 
me. Whose ox have I taken ? or^ whose ass have I taken ? or, 
whom have I defrauded? Whom have I oppressed ? Of whose 
hand have I received any bribe ? Declarey andlunll restore it 
to you* He who can thus take God and the world to witness 
for his integrity, may despise popular accusation or reproach. 
Those censures and rumours which are constantly disquieting 
the man of guilty conscience, pass by him unheeded. His witness 
is in heaven ; and his record is on high. Innocence and upright- 

* 1 Samuel, zii. 3. 
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ness form a tenfold shield , against which the darts of the world 
are aimed in vain. Of neither God as his Judge, nor of men as 
his companions, is such a man afraid. With no unquiet nor 
terrifying slumbers will his couch be haunted. I will both lay 
me down in peace j and sleep : for the Lord maketh me dwell in 
safely. 

Let those considerations which have been now briefly suggest- 
ed, contribute to render the character in the text, of a conscience 
void of offence towards Ood and menj amiable and estimable in 
our eyes. If in its fullest extent we cannot attain to it, let us at 
least endeavour to approach to it, and herein with the great Apos- 
tle exercise ourselves. We may rest assured^ that the more we 
partake of this character, the happier and more honourable shall 
our life be on earth, and the nearer shall it bring us to Heaven. 
Conscious of our innumerable frailties, let it be our daily prayer 
to God, that by his powerful spirit he would rectify what is cor-* 
rupted in our nature ; would guard us by his grace against the 
temptations that surround us ; keqf us from the path ^ the des- 
troy er, and lead us in his way everlasting. 
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On the ascension of christ* 



[Preached in the evening after the celebration of the Sacrament of the Lord'a 

Supper.] 



^ndhekdtJiem out as far as to Bethany. ; and he Kft up his 
hands and blessed them : And it came to pass while he bless- 
edthemy he was parted from them and carried up into Hea^ 
ven, — Luke, xxiy. 50. 61. 



THE sacred Scriptures not only set before us a complete 
rule of life, but give weight and authority to the precepts they 
deliver, by the information they communicate of certain great 
and important facts, in which all the human race have a deep 
concern. Of those facts one of the most illustrious is the as- 
cension of our Saviour to Heaven, after having completed the 
work of our redemption. Thb is a subject on which it is at all 
times pleasing to a Christain to meditate ; but especially after 
the celebration of that solemn ordinance in which we were this 
day engaged. We there renewed the memorial of our Saviour 
suffering and dying m the cause of mankind. Let us now take 

Eirt in his succeeding triumphs. Let us with pleasure behold 
m rising from the grave as the conqueror of death and hell, 
and ascending into heaven, there to reign in glory, and to act 
as the protector and guardian of hb people, to the end of time. 

It will be proper to b^n with taking a particular view of 

all the circumstances that attend this memorable event in the 
history of our Saviour's life ; as they are related in the text, 
<:ompared with the accounts of other evangelists. The circum- 
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stances will all be found to be both beautiful and sublime in them- 
selves; and instructive to us. 

We are informed/ that it was not until forty days after his re- 
surrection from the grave, that this event took place. During this 
space he had shown htmseff alive after his passion^ by many 
infallible proofs j being often seen by his disciples^ and convers- 
ing tmth them of tMngs pertaining to the kingdom of God. All 
being now concluded which he had to do on earth ; the guilt of 
mankind having been expiated by his death, and his Apostles 
fully instructed in the part they were henceforth to act, and the 
character they were to assume ; one day, we are told, he led them 
out of the city as far as to Bethany, — ^With the utmost propriety 
was this place selected for the scene of his ascension. Near Be- 
thany was the Mount of Olives, to which our Liord was wont so 
often to retire for the exercise of private devotion ; and there 
also was the garden of Geth^emane, where his sufferings com- 
menced with that agony in which hb soul was exceeding sorroW' 
ful even unto death. At the spot where his generous sufferings 
on our account began, there also was his glory to commence ; 
and those fields which so long had been his favounte retreat, and 
so often had been consecrated by him to meditation and prayer, 
were now to be dignified with his last and parting steps towards 
heaven ; a sort of symbol, of devotion and virtuous sufferings be- 
ing steps that prepare for ascent to heaven. — ^There, we are told, 
£& lift up his hands y and blessed his disciples; and while he 
blessed them, he was parted from them. How beautiful is this at- 
titude of our departing Lord ! How well did such a conclusion 
suit the rest of his life ; Having loved his own which were in 
the world, he loved them to the end. While he lived, he went 
about doing good: He died, praying for his enemies ; and when 
he ascended into heaven, it was in the act of lifting up his hands 
and blessing his friends ; like a dying parent giving his last bene- 
dictions to his children and famdy. A worthy pattern is here 
set before us, of the manner in which every good man should 
wish to spend his last moments, in acts of devotion to Grod, and 

expressions of kindness and affection to his friends. ^While 

our Saviour was thus employed, he vf^s parted from his disciples ; 
a cloudy it is said, received him. out of their sight, ^ and he was 
carried up into heaven. Here jvere \o whirlwinds, no thunder, 
no chariots of fire. Supernatural appearances of old, had been 
accompanied with majesty of a terrible kind. The law was giv- 
en in the midst of lightnings and thunders. Elijah was caught 
up into heaven in a fiery chariot. But the Saviour of the world 
was gently received up in a cloud ; with that sort of meak and calm 

• Acts, i. 3. • Acts, 1. 9. 
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magnificence which bespeaks the peaceful genius of the Crospel 

and its Author. ^Angels likei^ise assisted at this solemnity) 

as in every dispensation friendly to mankind the^e benevolent 
spirits are represented as taking part At the creation of the 
world y the morning stars j it is said, sang together^ and ail the 
sons of God shouted /or joy.* At the birth of our Lord, we hear 
of their songs of praise and joy ; we find them present at his re* 
surrection from the dead ; and now again at his ascension into hea- 
ven. fVhik his disciples looked stedfastly towards heaven^ as 
he went upi behold y two men stood by them in white apparel ; 
which also saidy Ye men qf Galiieey why stand ye gazing up 
into heaven ? This same Jesus which is taken up from you into 
heaven J shall so comcy in like manner as ye have seen him go 
into heavenA 

Such were the circumstances which accompanied that great 
and signal event of Christ's ascension into heaven ; all of them 
very solemn and striking, and calculated to leave a deep impres- 
sion on the minds of his disciples. ^Let us now proceed to con- 
sider the ends and purposes of our Saviour's ascension, as far as 
they are revealed and made known to us ; and, together with 
them, the effects which ought thereby to be produced in our minds. 

In the first place, by our Saviour's ascension into heaven, it 
was made to appear that the great design for which he descend- . 
ed to the earth was completely fulfilled. A solemn attestation 
was thus given by God, to the virtue and efficacy of that great 
sacrifice which he offered by his death for the sins of the world : 
It was declared that, in consideration of the high merits and ge- 
nerous sufferings of the Son of God, pardon and grace were to be 
extended to the fallen race of men. Therefore, God raised him 
up from the deady and gave him glory ^ that our faith and hope 
might stand in God, 

Hence the ascension of our Lord is to be considered as a dis- 
play from heaven of the olive branch to mankind. It is a most 
august ratification of that covenant of grace on which are foun- 
ded all our hopes of acceptance with God. Wc lay under the 
sentence of condemnation as an offending guilty race till Christ 
undertook our cause, and by his resurrection and ascension 
proved that he succeeded in what he had undertaken. As soon 
as he was received up into heaven, and sat down at the right 
hand of God, the terrors of the law were withdrawn. Ancient 

Srophecies were fulfilled, which represented the coming of the 
lessiah as the renovation of the world, as the era of declared 
grace and peace to mankind. The ascension of Christ was the 
signal of his triumph over all the powers of darkness. Long 

 Job, xxxriii. 7. , t Acts, i. 10, 11. 
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they had meditated our ruin, and maintained the reign of idola- 
try among the nations. But the period was now come when their 
power was to be overthrown. When Christ, as it was predic- 
ted of old by the inspired Psalmist, ascended up on highy he led 
captivity captivcj and gave gifts unto men. He then spoiled 
principalities and powers.* He destroyed him that had the 
power ofdeathj that is the ckvil ;f and the gifts which, as to- 
kens of victory, he bestowed among his followers, were no less 
than peace, pardon, and eternal life. While our Lord's ascen- 
sion thus serves to establish our faith in the Gospel. 

It is, in the next place, to be viewed by us, with respect to 
Christ himself, as a merited restoration to his original felicity. 
As the son of Grod, all glory belonged to him for ever. The 
Divine nature could neither suffer any real depression, nor re- 
ceive any additional advancement. But it was as a man, that 

he appeared and acted on earth ; that he suffered and died. 

What he had done in that character, entitled him as a man to 
the highest rewards. Accordingly it is in this view of merited 
recompense, that his ascension and exaltation at the right hand 
of God, is always set forth in Scripture. Because he made him- 
self of no repntation, and took upon him, the form of a servant; 
avd being found in fashion as a many he humbled himself and 
becafne obedient unto deaths even the death of the cross ; where- 
fore God hath highly exalted him^ and given him a name which 
is r/bove every name; that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow — and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lordy to the glory of God the Father.t — ^^ ^is constitution of 
Providence, an illustrious testimony was designed to be given of 
God's regard and love to eminent righteousness. Wis see Jesus^ 
B9 the Aapostle speaks, ybr the suffering of death crowned with 
glory and honour,^ We see signal pre-eminence made the re* 
ward of signal condescension for the sake of mankind ; and self- 
abasement and humiliation made the road to glory. We are 
taught, in this great instance, that God never deserts the cause 
that is his own, nor leaves worth and piety to be finally oppress- 
ed ; though for a while he may allow trials and hardships to be 
undergone by the best men. —No person could appear more ne- 
glected snid forsaken b}"^ God, than our Saviour was, for a season, 
when in the hands of his foes. Important purposes of Providence 
were, during that season, carried on ; but as soon as those purpo- 
ses were accomplished, God came forth in support of righteous- 
ness and truth, and by the high honours bestowed on Christ, es- 
tablished his eternal triumph over all his foes. 

While we thus view our Saviour's ascension as a glorifica- 
tion justly merited on his own account, we cannot but on our 

* Colow. ii. 15, t Heb. u. 14, ^ Philip, ii, 7, &c. § Hcb. ii. 9. 
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part highly rejoice in it from a sense of the obligations we lie 
under to him. Devoid of every just and honourable sentiment 
must he be^ who partakes not with cordial satisfaction in the 
success and triumph of a generous benefactor, who for his sake 
had exposed himself to so much distress and danger. — In that holy 
sacrament which we this day celebrated, we beheld our blessed 
Saviour despised and rejected of men ; we saw him ti*eated as 
the vilest of male&ctors, led to the hill of Grolgotiia with scorn 
and contempt, and their undergoing all that the cruelty of his 
enemies could contrive to inflict All this we beheld him pati- 
ently and cheerfully enduring for our sake, in order to accom* 
Elish our redemption. — Now, when at his next appearance we' 
ehold such a glorious revolution ; when we behold him rising 
from the dead, ascending into the highest heavens, sitting down' 
there at the right hand of Grod, and all things in heaven and 
earth made to bow before him, shall not we, my brethren, with 
thankful and devout hearts partake joyfully in his exaltation 

and felicity? Thou, Divine Benefiaictor ! Illustrious 

Restorer of the lost hopes and happiness of mankind ! Thoq 
art most worthy to be thus raised above all beings. Our sor- 
rows were thine. Fbr our transrresriona thou wert bruised ; and 
Jar our iniquities wounded. Now, in thy joy we rejoice ; and in 
thine honours we triumph. We with lifbed hands will ever bless 
thee. Prostrate at thy feet, we will join with all the heavenly 
host in celebrating thy praises ; in ascribing to Hifn that hved 
uSy and washed u^from our sins in his own blood, all power, and 
glory, and dominion forever ! 

In the third place, Christ ascended into heaven that he might 
act there, in the presence of Grod, and our High Priest and Inter^^ 
cessor. This office which he performs, was pre-signified under 
the Jewish dispensation, by the High Priest entering once every 
year on the ffreat day of atonement, into the holiest place in the 
temple, and mere sprinkling the blood of the sacrifice before the 
mercy seat. But Christ being come, an High Priest of good 
things to come, by a greater and more perfect tabemacky not 
made tvith hands , neither by the blood of goats and calves j but 
by his own blood, he entered at once into the holy place, having 
obtained eternal redemption for us; he is not entered into the 
holy places made with hands, which are the figures of the true ; 
but into heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of Ood for 
tis. — There, we are told, he ever liveth to make intercession for 
his people* — ^By his appearing in the human nature, while he is 
acting as intercessor for mankind, an everlasting memorial is pre- 
sented to the Almighty of the Redeemer's love to men. That 

• Heb. iz. 11, 1% 24. Heb. vii. 25. 
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sacrifice which was offered on Mount Calvary, still continues to 
ascend before the throne ; and that blood whicli was shed on the 
ctx)S8, flows for ever in the sight of God. 

Concerning the nature of this intercession, which our Sa- 
viour is represented as making in heaven, and his continuing 
to appear in the human nature lor that purpose, I am aware that 
difficulties and objections may be raised by some. I readily ad- 
mit; that the whole doctrine revealed to us in Scripture relat- 
ing to the incarnation of Christ, the atonement made by his death, 
^nd the nature of his intercession for us in heaven, is of a mys- 
terious kind. It is what we can comprehend in a very imper- 
fect manner ; and when we attempt too particularly to explain 
f>r discuss any of these doctrines, we are apt to darken counsel 
^ words without knowledge.'* — Let us not however imagine that 
the mysterious nature of those doctrines furnishes any just ob- 
jection against tlie truth of the Christian revelation. It must be 
considered, that this revelation professes to give us such a dis- 
covery of the spiritual invisible world, and of the administrations 
of the Divine government, as w^as proper to be at present com- 
municated to us. In such a revelation of things invisibTe and di- 
vine, and which stretch far beyond the reach of human know- 
ledge or capacity, it was naturally to be expected that matters 
would occur which should be mysterious, and incomprehensible 
by us. Indeed, it would have been stange and incredible if it 
had been otherwise ; if nothing had appeared on such subjects, 
but what was level to our apprehension. In the present material 
system, in midst of which we live, and where the objects that 
surround us are continually exposed to the examination of our 
senses, how many things occur that are mysterious and unac- 
countable ? The philosopher, age after age, has continued his re- 
searches into matter. After all his researches will he, at this 
day, refuse to acknowledge, that, in material substances, quali- 
ties have been discovered, powers and properties have been 
found, which it is beyond his power to reconcile to the common- 
ly received laws and operations of matter, and which he cannot 
bnng within the compass of any established system and theory ? 
Shall this philosopher then, who finds himself so often baffled in 
his inquiries, by meeting with wonders in matter which he can- 
not explain, presume to reject a religious system, merely because 
in treating of an invisible world, and the administration of go- 
vernment there carried on by the Father of Spirits, particulars 
occur which appear incomprehensible to him ? — My brethren, 
let us be a little more humbled and sober in our attempts to 
philosophise. Let us be thankful, that having received a reve- 

*Job, zxxTiii. 2. 
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lation, which, upon rational grounds, stands well attested and con- 
iirmed, the mysterious doctrines which occur in it are all of them 
such as to be perfectly reconcileable with godliness and virtue ; 
nay, such as have a direct tendency to promote the moral influ- 
ence of virtue on the lives of men ; and to bring powerful conso- 
lation to them under many troubles. 

This is remarkably exemplified in that doctrine of which we 
are now treating, of the ofiSce performed by our Lord upon his 
ascension into Heaven. A mediator and intercessor with God> 
is what most nations and religions have anxiously sought to ob- 
tain. It has been at all times the favourite wish and hope of men ; 
and from their earnestness to have this wish gratified, they con- 
trived some form or other of mediation and intercession, on which 
they rested ; some favourite hero, or saint, or tutelary subordinate 
God, through whose intervention they sought to obtain favour 
from the Supreme Governor of the universe. This is an idea 
which we find prevailing under most of the modes of Pagan wor^ 
ship. Men were generally sensible that they were guilty of of- 
fences agamst the Deity ; that their own services were insuffi- 
cient to appease him ; and that therefore they had no title to ex- 
pect his favour, unless some mediator of high merit was to es- 
pouse their interest and plead their cause. ^This relief which 

the bewildered nations sought after in vain, is fully afforded us 
by the gospel of Christ. A real mediator is there revealed, in- 
vested with such characters as give encouragement and satisfac- 
tion to every pious worshipper. The Divine nature of which he 
is possessed, gives infinite merit and eflicacy to every cause which 
he undertakes ; and his possessing at the same time, the human 
nature, give us the justest ground to trust, that with compassion 
and tenderness he undertakes the cause of mankind. 

The discovery therefore of Christ's acting as our Intercessor 
in heaven, is in the highest degree favourable to religion and vir- 
tue. It is so far fi'om being a doctrine repugnant to the reason, 
or to the natural ideas and notions of mankind, that it accords^ 
as has been observed, in the general view of it, with what has 
ever been their wish and their hope ; and the evangelical disco- 
very of the true Mediator, while it banishes all the superstition 
and idolatry which heathen ignorance had attached to a media- 
tory worship, fulfils to Christians every purpose both of encour- 
agement and consolation. It encourages the humble virtuous 
man, who might be apt to look up with distrust to the awful Ma- 
jesty of Heaven. It brings consolation to the penitent returning 
sinner, from the belief that unworthy as he is in himself, Christ 
the Saviour is worthy, by his powerful intercession, to procure 
his salvation. — What plan of religion could have been given more 
suited than this to the circumstances of man, in his present state 
of weakness and infirmity ? What more animating to ev< 
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oere worshipper? — ^Let us study to do our best; and if our en- 
deavours be faithful, and our hearts be upright, we have an ad« 
vocate with the Father in Heaven, on whose intercession we can 
pely ; One who is able to save to the uttermost y all who conie unr 
to God through him. fVe have not an high priest which cannoi 
be touched With the feeling of our infirmities; but who was in 
all points tempted like as we are, yet unthout sin. Let us there- 
fore come boldly to the throne of grace, that we may obtain mer- 
cy, and find grace to help in time of need.* 

In the last place, our Saviour ascended into heaven in order ta 
exercise there the office of our King, as well as of our High 
Priest and Intercessor. His .ascension was a solemn investiture 
in that royal authoritv with which he was to act as Head qfthe 
Churchy till the end of time. All power in heaven and earth 
was committed to him. In token of his being the Sovereign of 
both worlds, in triumph he rose from his earthly grave, and in 
triumph ascended into Heaven. Ther^ore let dU the house of 
Israel know assuredly, that God hath made him both Lord and 
Christ. i I have set my king upon my holy hill of Zion. I 
will give him the heathen for his inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for his possession.X 

This view of our Lord's ascension and exaltation obviously 
commands from all Christians, the most profound reverence and 
submission. No longer let the humble appearance he made on 
earth vilify him to our apprehension. Never let the considera- 
tion of his grace and goodness as our Intercessor in heaven, be 
separated from the thoughts of that awful Majesty with which 
his ascension clothes him. With impunity none can offend him^ 
If all the heavenly hosts adore him, if the whole universe obey 
him, what must be the fate of those, who being of all creatures 
the most highly indebteii to his goodness, revolt against his go- 
vernment, and refuse obedience to his laws? 

But while with awe and reverence the ascension and regal 
character of our Saviour is fitted to inspire us, it communicates 
also the his;hc.st satisfaction and comfort to our hearts. Let the 
chihiren qfZion be joyful in their King.^ They have a Sovereign 
to whose protection they can, with firm trust, commit all their 
interests In life and death. There is no temptation under which 
his gi'ace cannot be sudicient for them; no distress, from which 
it is not in his power to deliver them ; no darkness but he can 
enlighten by a ray sent down from his eternal throne. Zo/ / 
am with you always, even to the end of the world.% From that 
eminence of celestial glory in which he resides, he beholds and 
remarks whatever is carried on throughout all his dominionSf 

• Heb. viii. 25. iv. 15. 16. f Acts, ii. 36. \ Psalm ii. 6. a 
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No secret conq)irac7 can escape his view ; no fraud of wicked 
'men or evil spirits can baffle his designs. The heathen may 
ntge, and the people imagine a vain thing. Kings of the earth 
may set themselves ^ and the rulers take counsel together against 
the Lord and his anointed. But he that sitteth in the hea^ 
vens shall laugh ; the Lord shall have them in derision.. As 
his watchful eye is ever op)en to observe^ so his almighty arm is 

ever extended to guard his church and people. ^The same 

characters of wisdom and power, of justice and mercy, which we 
ascribe to the Providence and dominion of Crod the Father, be- 
long, in their fullest extent, to the kingdom and government of 
Christ the Son of God. ^This peculiar-satisfaction his govern- 
ment affords us, that in the midst of sovereign authority, we know 
that he still retains the same diild and compassionate spirit, which 
he showed as our High Priest The meanest of his subjects is 
not overlook^ by him. The inhabitant of the most obscure cot- 
tage, equally as the possessor of the most splendid palace, dwells 
under his protection. He listens to the prayer of the poor, and 
despises not the services they yield him. The undow's mite is 
in his sight an acceptable ofiering ; and even, a eup of cold water 

given to a disciple in his namcj passes not without its reward. 

Hence the characters of his regal administration cannot be better 
described than in the lieautiful language of the prophetical Psalm- 
ist : He shall jtAdge the people with righteousness^ and the poor 
with judgment. The righteous shall flourish in his days. He 
shall save the children of the needy , and break in pieces the op- 
pressor. — He shall deliver the needy when he crieth ; the poor 
also, and him that hath no helper. His name shall endure 
forever. It shall he continued as long as the sun. Men shall 
be blessed in him ; and all nations shall call him blessed.* 

We have now under several views considered the ascension of 
Christ, and the important purposes which were answered by it 
In going along, I have pointed out some of the chief effects which 
ought to be produced on us by this object of our faith. — ^Much 
more might be said on this subject, did the bounds of a discourse 
permit it One improvement of the subject which the sacred 
writers often point out, must not be forgotten. If ye be risen 
with Christy seek those things which are above, where Christ 
sitteth on the right hand of Ood. Set your affections on things 
abovcy and not on things on the earth.i A certain conformity 
with Christ, their great leader, in all the circumstances of his 
history, is in Scripture exacted from Christians. As they must 
die with him to sin, they must rise with him unto newness of 
Kfe; and with him ascend in heart to heaven, and dwell in then: 

' Paahn Indi. t Coloss. iii. 1, 2. 
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affections where be is. The elevated hopes which Christ, by his 
resurrection and ascension, has set before us, ought to inspire 
Christians with suitable elevation of sentiment above this present 
world. — ^As Christ is in you the hope f\f gloi'y, let every one who 
hath this hope in him j purify himself as Christ is pure.* Let 
not the corrupt pleasures of this world debase you. Let not iti 
terrors deject you. But in your whole conduct, let that dignity 
and equanimity appear, which belongs to those who have such 
high connections. Christ, as your forerunner, hath entered into 
the highest heavens; Him, it is your part to follow, in the paths 
of piety and virtue. In those paths proceed with perseverance 
and constancy, animated by those words of your departing Re- 
deemer, which ought ever to dwell in your remembrance : €h 
to my brethren, and say to them, I ascend unto my Father ^ 
and your Father ; to my Ghd, and your Chd. In my FcUher^s 
house are many mansions, I go to prepare a place for you* 
I Will come again and receive you to myself, that where lam, 
there ye may be alsoA 

* John, iii. S. f John, zz. 17.^ xiT. 3, 3. 
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-On a peaceable disposition. 



J/it be possible^ as mt/cA as Keth inyouj live peaceably uriihatt 

men. — ^Romansi xii. 18. 



IT cannot but occur to every one who has read the New 
Testament, even in a cursory manner, that there is nothing 
more warmly and more frequently inculcated in it, than peace 
and love, union and good understanding among men. Were a 
person to form to himself an idea of the state of the Christian 
world, merely from reading our sacred books, and thence infer* 
ring how they would live who believed those books to be Di- 
vine, he would draw, in his fancy, the fairest picture of a happy 
society; he would expect to meet with nothing but concord, 
harmony, and order ; and to find the voice of clamour and con- 
tention for ever silent. But were such a person, fond to be 
himself a witness and a partaker, of such a blissful state, to come 
amongst us from afar, how miserably, alas ! would he be disap- 
pointed, when in actual conduct of Christians he discovered 
so little correspondence with the mild and peaceful genius of 
their professed religion ; when he saw the fierce spirit of conten- 
tion often raging unrestrained in public ; and in private, the in- 
tercourse of men embittered, and society disordered and convul- 
sed with quarrels about trifles ! Too justly might he carry away 
with him this opprobrious report, that surely those Christians 
have no belief in that religion they profess to hold sacred, seeing 
their practice so openly contradicts it. 

In order to prevent as much as we can, this reproach from 
attaching to us, let us now set ourselves to consider seriously 
the importance and the advantages o( living peaceably with (M 
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men.— —This duty may be thought by some to possess a low 
rank among the Christian virtues, and the phrase a peaceable 
many to express no more than a very inferior character. I ad- 
mit that gentleness, candour, sensibility, and friendship,^ express 
a higher degree of refinement and improvement in the disposi- 
tion ; and that a good Christian ought to be distinguished by ac^ 
tive benevolence, and zeal for remedying the miseries and pit)- 
moting the felicity of others. But let it be remembered, that the 
love of peace is the foundation of all those virtues. It is the 
first article in the great Chrbtian doctrine of charity ; and its 
obligation is strict, in proportion as its importance is obvious. 
Blessed are thepeace-makers ;/or they shall be called the children 
qf GodA — I shall first ^how %vhat is included in the precept of 
living peaceably with all men ; and next, what arguments recom- 
mend our obedience to this precept. 

I. This precept implies, in the first place, a sacred regard to 
the rules of justice, in rendering to every man what is his due. 
Without this first principle, there can be no friendly commerce 
among mankind. Justice is the basis on which all society rests. 
Throw down its obligation, and at that instant you banish peace 
from the earth ; you let rapine loose, and involve all the tribes 
of men in perpetual hostility and war. To live peaceably, 
tlierefore, requires, as its first condition, that we content our- 
selves with what is our own, and never seek to encroach on the 
just rights of our neighbour ; that in our dealingSy we take no 
un&ir advantage ; but conscientiously adhere to Aie great rule 
of doing to others, according as we wish they should do to us. 
It supposes that we never knowingly abet a wrong cause, nor 
espouHC an unjust side, but always give our countenance to what 
is fair and equal. We are never to disturb any man in the en- 
joyment of his lawful pleasure ; nor to hinder him fifom advan- 
cing his lawful profit But under a sense of our natural equal- 
ity, and of that mutual relation which connects us together as 
men, we are to carry on our private interests in consistency with 
what is requisite for general order and good. Render tribute to 
whom ttibute is due ; fear to whom fear ; honour to whom hon" 
our. — Covet not what is thy brother* s. Owe no man any things 
but to love one another. 

In the second place, the duty of living peaceably, not only 
prohibits all acts of open injustice, but requires us carefully to 

avoid giving unnecessary provocation or offence to others. 

When we consider from what small beginnings discord often 
arises, and to what astonishing heights from such beginnings it 
tyill grow, we will see much cause to watch with caxe over our 

* Vide preceding Discourses on these virtues. f Mattb. v. 9. 
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words and''actk>nsy in our intercourse with the world. It ought 
to be an object of attention so to behave, as never needlessly to 
exasperate the passions of others.. In particular, we are to 
guard against all improper liberties of speech, and contumelious 

reflections on persons and characters.t ^The man of peace is 

mild in his demeanour, and inoffensive in his discourse. He ap- 
pears .to despise no man. He is not fond of contradicting and 
Apposing, and is always averse to censure and to blame. He 
never erects himself into the character of a dictator in society. 
He never officiously seeks to intermeddle in the affairs of others^ 
nor to pry into their secrets ; and avoids every occasion of dis- 
turbing the good-will which men appear to bear to one another. 

Opposite to this, stands the character of the man of un- 

peaceable and quarrelsome spirit; who, himself easily provoked 
by every trifle, is continually offending and provoking others 
by the harshness of his behaviour. He is loud in his censures, 
positive in his opinions, and impatient of all contradiction. He 
is a a Ims}/ body in other men^s matters ; descants on their cha- 
racters, enquires into their conduct, and on the authority of his 
^wn suspicions, assigns what motives he pleases to their actions. 
— Into the violence of party-spirit, he never fails to enter deeply \ 
and confidently ascribes the worst principles to all who differ 
from him in opinion. — Such persons are the pests of society, and 
the troublers of all good order in human life. Let every man 
study to be quiet j says the Apostle, and to do his own business. 
— IVho art thou thatjudgest another man^s servant? To his 
ewn master he standeth orfalleth^ 

In the third place, the study of peace requires, that on sonife 
occasions we scruple not to give up our own opinion, or even to 
depart from our strict right, for the sake of peace. — At the same 
time, for preventing mistakes on this subject, it is proper to 
observe, that a tame submission to violence and wrongs, is not 
required by religion. We are not to imagine, that the love of 
peace is only another name for cowardice ; or that it suppresses 
every proper exertion of a manly spirit. The expressions em- 
ployed in the text, if it be possible as mueh as lieth in you^ plain- 
ly insinuate, that there are cases in which it may not be in our 
power to live peaceably with all men. Every man is allowed to 
feel what is due to himself and his own character, and is entitled 
to support properly his own rights. In many cases the welfaro 
of society requires that the attacks of the violent be checked and 
resisted. — ^What belongs to a good and a wise man is, to look 
forward coolly to the effects Aat are likely to follow the rigo- 
rous prosecution of any private rights of his own. If these aj^* 
pear to be pr^nant with mischiefs to the society with which 1^ 

• 1 Thes. iv. 11. Rom. xir. 4i 
•VOL. ih -19 
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is connected, in a much greater proportion than any advantage 
they can hring to himself, it then becomes his duty rather quiet- 
ly to suffer wrong, than to kindle the flames of lasting discord. 
But how many are there, who, having once begun a claim, 
espoused a side, or engaged in a controversy, arc determined to 
pursue it to the last, let the consequences be what they will ? 
False notions of honour are brought in to justify their passions. 
Pride will not allow them to yield, or to make the least conces- 
sion, when the true point of honour would have led to generous 
acknowledgements and condescension. They never make the first 
advances to returning reconciliation and peace. They are haugh- 
ty in their claims, and require great submission before they can 

TO appeased. ^The lover of peace, on the other hand, looks 

upon men and manners in a milder and softer light He views 
them with a philosophic, or rather a christian eye. (Conscious 
that he himself has been often in the wrong; sensible that offence 
is frequently thought to be given, where no injury was intended ; 
knowing that all men are liable to be misled by fieilse reports in- 
to unjust suspicions of their neighbours ; he can pass over many 
things without disturbance or emotion, which, in more combusti- 
ble tempers, would kindle a flafne. In all public matters in which 
he is engaged, he will not be pertinaciously adhesive to every 
measure which he has once proposed, as if his honour were neces- 
sarily engaged to carry it through. If he see the passions of mea 
beginning to rise and swell, he will endeavour to allay the grow- 
ing storm. He will give up his favourite schemes, he will yield 
to an opponent, rather than become the cause of violent embroil- 
ments ; and, next to religion and a good conscience, the cause of 
peace and union will be to him most sacred and dear. 

In the fourth place, our study of peace, in order to be effectual, 
must be of an extensive nature. It must not be limited to those 
with whom by interest, by good opinion, or by equality of station, 
we are connected. Live peaceably with all men^ says the Apostle. 
No man is to be contemned because he is mean, or to be treated 
witli incivility because he is one in whom we have no concenir 
Even to those whom we account bad men, the obligation of liv- 
ing at peace extends. This is not inconsistent with that just in- 
dignation which we ought to bear against their crimes. With- 
out entenng into any close connection with them, without admit- 
ting them to be our friends and companions, it b certainly pos- 
sible to live amongst them in a peaceable manner. Human so- 
ciety is at present composed of a confused mixture of good and 
evil men ; and from our imperfect knowledge of characters, it is 
often not easy to distinguish the one class of men from the other. 
We are comir*only prejudiced in favour of those who concur with 
us in our modes of thinking; and are prone to look with an evil 
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eye on those who differ from us in subjects of importance. But 
if all the supposed blemishes of those with whom we differ in 
opinion ; if the heretical doctrines which we ascribe to them, or 
the bad principles with which we charge them, were su£Scient to 
justify the breach of peace, very little harmonious correspondence 
would remain among men. Appearances of religious zeal have 
been too often employed to cover the pride and ill-nature of tur- 
bulent persons. — The man of peace will bear with many whose 
opinions or practices he dislikes, without an open and violent rup* 
ture. He will consider it as his duty to gain upon them by 
mildness, and to reclaim them as far as he can from what is evil, 
by calm p)er8uasion, rather than to attempt reforming them by 

acrimony and censure. ^Neither indeed is it every man's office 

to set up for a reformer of the world. Every man, it is true, is 
bound to promote reformation by his p($rsonal example. But if 
he assume a 8up)eriority to which he has no title; and, with rude 
and indiscraet zeal, administer reproofs, and thrust himself for- 
ward into the concerns of others, he is likely to do much more 
hurt than good ; to break the peace of the world, without doing 
service to the cause of true religion. 

If it thus appears to be our duty to extend our study of peace 
throughout the wide sphere of all who are around us, it will natu- 
rally occur that there is a certain narrow sphere within 
which this study ought to be particularly cultivated ; towards all 
those, I mean, with whom Nature or Providence has joined us in 
close union, whether by bonds of friendship^ kindred, and relation, 
or by the nearer ties of domestic and family connection. There, 
it most highly concerns every one to put in practice all the parts 
of that peaceable and amicable behaviour which I before have de- 
scribed ; to guard against every occasion of provocation and of- 
fence ; to overlook accidental starts of ill-humour ; to put the most 
favourable interpretation on words and actions. The closer that 
men are brought together, they must unavoidably rub, at times, 
the more on one another. The most delicate attentions are re- 
quisite, of course, for preventing tempers being ruffled, and peaces 
being broken, by those slight failings, from which none are ex- 
empt. It is within the circle of domestic life, that the character 
of the man of peace will be particularly distinguished as amiable ; 
and where he will most comfortably enjoy the fruits of his hap- 
py disposition. 

Having now explained the precept in the text, and shown 
what is included in living peaceably with all men, I come next to 
surest some considerations for recommending this peaceable dis- 
position. 

Let us recollect, in the first place, as a bond of union and 
peace, the natural relation which subsists among us all as men, 
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sprung from one Fattier, connected by one common nature, and 
by fellowship in the same common necessities and wants ; con- 
nected as Christians closer still, by acknowledgment of the same 
Lord, and participation of the same Divine hopes. Ought lesser 
differences altogether to divide and estrange those from one an- 
other, whom such ancient and sacred bonds unite ? In all other 
cases the remembrance of kindred, or brotherhood, of a common 
parent and common family, tends to soften the harsher feelings, 
and often has influence, when feuds arise, to melt and overcorbe 
the heart Why should not a remembrance of the same kind 
have some effect with respect to the great brotherhood of man- 
kind ? How unnatural and shocking is it, if, on occasion of 

tome angry expression or trifling affront, to which sudden pas- 
sion or mistaken report has given rise, a man shall deliberately 
go forth with the barbarious purpose of plunging his sword into 
his brother's breast ? What a reproach to reason and humanity, 
that a ridiculous idea of honour, derived from times of Gothic gross* 
ness and ignorance, should stain the annals of modem life with 
so many tragical scenes of horror ? 

Let die sentiment of our natural connection with each other as 
men, dispose us the more to peace, from a reflection on our com- 
mon filings, and the mutual allowances which those failings 
oblige us to make. A sense of equity should here aiise, to prompt 
forbearance and forgiveness. Were there any man who could 
say that he had never, in the course of his life, sufiered himself 
to be transported by passion, or given just ground of offence to 
any one, such a man might have some plea for impatience, when 
he received from others unreasonable treatment. But if no such 
perfectly unexceptionable characters are to be found, how unjust 
is it not to give to others those allowances which we, in our turn 

must claim from them ? To our own failings, we are always 

blind. Our pride and self-conceit- render us quarrelsome and con- 
tentious, by nourishing a weak and childish sensibility to every 
fancied point of our own honour or interest, while they shut up 
all reganJ to the honour or interest of our brethren. From the 
high region of imaginary self-estimation, let us descend to our 
own just and proper level. Let us calmly reflect on the place 
we hold in society, and on thejustice thatisdueto others. From 
such reflections we will learn to be more humble in our claims, 
and more moderate in our pretensions ; and many of the causes 
of animosity and contention will die away. 

Let us consider, in the next place, how trifling and inconsi- 
derable, for the most part, the causes are of contention and dis- 
cord among mankind, and how much they deserve to be over- 
looked by the wise and the good. When we view the eagerness 
with which contests are agitated in society^ and look to tiie bit- 
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terness and wrath they so oft occasion, one would think that all 
were at stake, and that there could be no life, no happiness on 
earthy unless to him who was victorious in Uie contebt And 
yet, in how few instances has there been any just ground for 
this mighty ferment of spirits ? — You have been slighted, per- 
haps, by a superior; you have been ungratefully treated by a 
friend; a rival has over-reached you by fraud, or overcome you 
by more powerful interest Amidst the bustle of life, amidst the 
interfering and crossing of various pursuits and interests, are 
not such incidents to be expected by every one ? Ought you not 
to have been prepared for encountering them without passion or 
violence, as evils belonging to the common lot of humanity ? As 
light bodies' are shaken and torn by every breath of wind, while 
those that are solid resist the blast ; so it is only the little and 
mean mind that loses possession of itself on every trifling pro- 
vocation ; while a great and firm spirit keeps its place, and rests 
on a basis of its own, unshaken by the common disturbances of 

life. Of what small moment to your real happiness, are many 

of those injuries which draw forth your resentment ? They may 
affect in some degree your worldly interests ; but can they af- 
fect your true honour as a man ! Can they deprive you of peace 
of conscience, of the satisfaction of having acted a right part, of 
the pleasing sense of being esteemed by men, and the hope of 
being rewarded by God, for your generosity and forgiveness ?— 
In the moments of eager contention all is magnified and distort- 
ed in its appearance. A false light is thrown on every object 
Nothing appears to be what it really is. But let the hour of 
violence pass over ; let the course of time bring forward recol- 
lection and' calmness, and you will wonder at your former vio- 
lence. Objects, which once were so formidable, will then have 
disappeared. A new scene has taken place ; and the grounds of 
former contention will seem as dreams of the night, which have 
passed away. ^Act then now the part of a man, by antici- 
pating that period of coolness, which time will certainly bring. 
You will then cease to break the peace of society with your an- 
gry contentions. You will show that ihagnanimity which be- 
longs to those who depend not for their happiness merely on the 
occurrences of the world. He t/iat is slow to anffer^ is better 
than the mighty ; and he that ruleth his spirit ^ than he that 
taketh a city* 

Let us consider the different consequences of a contentious 
spirit, and of a peaceable disposition, with respect to our happi- 
ness and enjoyment The foundation of happiness must certain- 
ly be laid within our breasts. If one be pained and uneasy 

• Provi xvi. 32. 
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there, external circumstances, how flourishing soever, avail him 
nothing : And what feelings are more uneasy and painful than 
the workings of sour and anery passions ? Great and manifold 
as the natural and unavoidable distresses of our present state 
are, they are small in comparison of the evils which men bring 
upon themselves, and bring upon one another, by variance and 
discord. I speak not now of public calamities, of faction and 
ambition raging through the world, and hostile armies laying 
waste the earth with desolation and bloodshed. Confining our 
views solely to private life, how miserably is all its comfort and 
order destroyed by those jealousies, feuds, and animosities, that 
80 often break the peace of families, tear asimder the bonds of 
friendship, and poison all that social intercourse which men were 
formed to entertain with one another? From a small chink, 
which some rude hand has opened, the bitter waters of strife 
easily flow. But of this we may be assured, that a full portion 
of their bitterness shall be tasted by him who has let them forth. 
Never was any man active in disquieting others, who did not at 
the same time disquiet himself. While the tempest which he has 
raised may be bursting on his neighbour, he will be obliged to led 
the hurricane raging in his own breast ; and from his restlessness, 
impatience, and eagerness, joined with anxious trepidations and 
fears, will often suffer more than all that he can inflict on his ad** 
versary. 

From such painful sensations the man of peace is free. A 
mild, unruffled, self-possessing mind is a blessing more impor- 
tant to real felicity, than all that can be gained by the trium- 
phant issue of some violent contest Never was a truer axiom 
pronounced by any mouth, than what was uttered by the wise 
man of old ; Better is a dinner of herbs where love iSy than a 
stalkdoXf and hatred theretoith* With a scanty provision of 
the good things of this world, a wise man may be contented and 
happy ; but without peace, all the luxuries of the rich lose their 
relish. — ^While among the sons of strife, all is tempestuous and 
loud ; the smooth stream, the serene atmosphere, the mild ze- 

thyr, are the proper emblems of a gentle temper, and a peacea- 
le life. Nor is this merely a poetical allusion. The ordinary 
language of discourse, where the terms are so often employed of 
a storm of passion, a calm mind, a rough or a fiery temper, 
plainly show that all men are sensible of some analogy between 
a peaceable disposition, and those scenes of external nature that 
are universally agreeable and pleasant. The condition of those 
who are living in unity with their brethren, is likened by the 
psalmist David to the diew o/Hennon ; the dew that descended on 

• Prov. XV. 17. 
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ihe mountains qfZiony where the Lord commanded the bksr 
sing^ even life for evermoreJ* 

While the man of this disposition is happy within himself, let 
it not be forgotten, that he is at the same time gaining on all 
around him. From the quarrelsome and rude, all men naturally 
recoil ; and except when pecessity obliges them, avoid their in- 
tercourse. But the lover of peace conciliates general good-will^ 
and is both respected and beloved. Though no absolute secu- 
rity can be devised against the malice and injustice of the world, 
yet, for the most part, it will be found that there is no more ef- 
fectual guard against violence, no surer road to a safe enjoy- 
ment of life, than an established character for benignity and re- 
gard to peace. The man of this character, if unjustly attacked, 
will have many to defend him and take his part In his pros- 
perity he will be unenvied, and his misfortunes wiU be alleviated 
by general sympathy. 

Let us consider, in the last place, how strongly the precept 
in the text is enforced by the most sacred religious obligations. 
You all know what a high place charity, under all its forms of 
meekness, forbearance, and forgiveness, possesses in the Chris- 
tian system. To bring authorities in support of this, were to 
recite a great part of the New Testament before you. The God 
whom we worship, is known by the title of the God qf peace. — 
That evil spirit who is opposite to him, is described wiUi all the 
characters which express malignity ; the enemy ^ the accuser^ the 
liaTf the destroyer. When Christ came into the world as our Sa- 
viour, he is styled the Prince of Peace. The blessings which 
were proclaimed at his birth were, /leace tipon earthy and good- 
will towards men. The whole of hblife was one continued ex- 
emplification of all the virtues that characterise the meek, tho 
peaceable and forgiving spirit Never was any one's temper tried 
by so many and so great provocations ; never did any one retain 
under these provocations such a calm and unrufiBed tenor of mind ; 
insomuch that the Apostle Paul, on an occasion of earnest in- 
treaty to the Corinthians, beseeches them by the meekness and 
gentleness of Christy as the most noted and well-known parts of 
his character.! What can be said higher of any virtue than that* 
it is the quality, under the denomination of which the Son of God 
chose to be known when he dwelt on earth ? Let us add, that it 
is also the distinguishing character of God's own spirit. The 
Holy Ghost is called the Spirit qf peace. Meekness^ gentleness, 
and long-sufferingy are expressly denominated his fruits ; and 
on a certain memorable occasion, his appearance was marked 
with signals that express the mild and quiet spirit as distinguish-' 

• P«ilin cx»rili. .3. t 3 G«)n^>nit x, 1. 
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guished irom violence. When Elijah the great prophet was call- 
ed to go forth and stand before the Lord, behold j a great and 
strong wind rent the mountains^ but the Lord was not in the 
wind ; and after the wind an earthqaakcy but the Lord toas 
not in the earthquake ; and after the earthquake a fire^ but 
the Lord was not in the f re, Jifter thaty there came forth a 
still small voice. When Elijah heard ity he knew the symbol 
of Grod's spirit ; he wrapped his face in his mantle^ and wch*- 
shipped.* 

After so many testimonies given by the sacred writings to 
the high importance of a meek and peaceable spirit, what shall wc 
think of those, who in their system of religion, make slight ac- 
count of this virtue ; who are ready to quarrel with others on the 
mo^t trifling occasions; who are continually disquieting their 
-families by peevishness and ill humour ; and by malignant reports, 
raising dissension among friends and neighbours ? Can any claims 
to sound belief, or any supposed attainments of grace, supply the 
defect of so cardinal a virtue as charity and love ? — Let such per- 
sons particularly bethink themselves how little the spirit which 
they possess, fits them for the kingdom of heaven, or rather how 
far it removes them from the just, hope of ever entering into it 
Hell is the proper region of enmity and strife. There dwell un* 
peaceable and fiery spirits, in the midst of mutual hatred, wrath 
and tumult But the kingdom of heaven is the kingdom of peace. 
There, charity never faileth. There, reigneth the God of love ; 
and, in his presence, all the blessed inhabitants are of one heart 
and one soul. No string can ever be heard to jar in that celes- 
tial harmony : and therefore the contentious and violent are, both 
by their own nature and by God's decree, for ever excluded from 
tte heavenly society. — ^As the best preparation for those blessed 
mansions, let Ub ever keep in view that direction given by an 
Apostle, FoUow peace with allmeny and holiness^ without which 
no man shall see the LordA To the cultivation of amity and 
peace in all our social intercourse, let us join holiness ; that is^ 
piety, and active virtue ; and thus we shall pass our days, com* 
ibrtably and honourably on earth, and at the conclusion of our 
days, be admitted to dwell among saints and angeb, and to see 
the Lord. 

• 1 Kings, aiz. 11, 13, 13. f Ueb. zti. U. 
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Thejoyqfthe Lord is your strength. — ^Nehemiah^ viii. 10. 



NEHEMIAH, the governor of Jerusalem, having assem* 
bled the people of Israel immediately after their return from the 
captivity of Babylon, made the book of the law be brought forth 
and read before them. On hearing the words of the book of the 
law, we are informed that all the people wept ; humbled and cast 
down by the sense of their present weak and forlorn condition, 
compared with the flourishing state of their ancestors. Nehe- 
miah sought to raise their spirits from this dejection ; and exhorts 
them to prepare themselves for serving the God of their fathers 
with a cheerful mind, /br, says he, the joy of the Lord is your 
strength. \ 

Abstracted from the occasion on which the words were spoken, 
they contain an important truth, which I now purpose to illua-; 
trate; that to the nature of true religion there belongs an in- 
ward joy, which animates, strengthens, and supports virtue* 
The illustration of this position will require that I should show 
in the first place, that in the practice of religious duties there is 
found an inward joy, here styled the^oy qfthe Lord ; and in the 
next place, that this joy is justly denominated the strength of th« 
righteous. 

I. Joy is a word of various signification. By men of the 
world, it b often used to express diose flashes of mirth which 
arise from irr^ular indulgencies of social pleasure ; and of 
which it i» said by the wise man, that in such laughter the heart 
is sorrowfuly and the end qf that mirth is heaviness.* It will be 
easily understood that the joy here mentioned partakes of no^ 
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ing a-kin to this ; but signifies a tranquil and placid joy, an in- 
ward confiplacency and satis&ction, accompanying the practice 
of virtue, and the discharge of every part of our duty. A joy of 
this kind is what we assert to belong to eveiy part of religion ; 
to characterise religion wherever it is genuine, and to be es- 
sential to its nature. In order to ascertain this, let us consider 
the disposition of a good man with respect to God ; with respect 
to his neighbours ; and with respect to tlie government of his 
own mind. 

When we consider in what manner religion requires that a 
good man should stand afiected towards God, it will presently 
appear that rational enlightened piety opens such views of him 
as must communicate joy. It presents him, not as an awful 
unknown Sovereign, but as the Father of the universe, the Lo- 
ver and Protector of righteousness, under whose government all 
the interests of the virtuous are safe. With delight the good 
man traces the Creator throughout all his works, and beholds 
them every where reflecting some image of his Supreme perfec- 
tion. In the morning dawn, the noontide glory, and the even- 
ing shade ; in the fields, the mountains, and the flood, where 
worldly men behold nothing but a dead, uninteresting scene; 
every object is enlivened and animated to him by the presence 
of God. Amidst that Divine presence he dwells with reverence, 
but without terror. Conscious of the uprightness of his own 
intentions, and of the fidelity of his heart to God, he considers 
himself, by night and by day, as under the protection of an in- 
visible guardian. He lifts up his eyes to the hills from whence 
Cometh his aid ; and commits himself without distrust to the KeC' 
per of Israel^ who never slumbers nor sleeps. He listens to the 
gracious promises of his word. With comfort he receives the 
declarations of his mercy to mankind, through a great Redee- 
mer ; in virtue of whose atonement provision is made for pardon 
to human infirmities, and for our. reception in the end into a 
happier world. All the various devotional exercises of faith and 
trust in God, all the cordial effusions of love and gratitude to 
this Supreme Benefactor in the acts of prayer and praise, afford 
scope to those emotions of the heart, which are of the most plea- 
sing kind ; and which diffuse a gentle and softening tenderness 
over the affections. In a word, a truly pious man, who has al- 
ways before bin) an object so sublime and interesting as this 
great Father of the univei^e, on whom his thoughts can dwell 
with satisfaction, may be truly said to partake highly in thc.;€ir^ 
of the Lord. 

But it may here be objected, are there no mortifications and 
griefs that particularly belong to piety ? What shall we say to 
the tear of repentance, and to that humiliation of confession and 
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remorse, which may, at times, be incumbent on the most pious, 
in this state of human infirmity ? — ^To this I reply, first, that 
although there may be seasons of grief and dejection in a course of 
piety, yet this is not inconsistent with the joy of the Lord, being 
on the whole, the predominant character of a good man's state ; 
as it is impossible that, during this life, perpetual brightness can 
remain in any quarter, without some dark cloij^. But I must 
observe next, that even the penitential sorrows and reientings of 
a pious heart, are not without their own satisfactions. A certain 
degree of pleasure is mingled with the tears which the returning 
offender sheds, m the hours of compunction ; the ingenuous con- 
trition that he feels, relieves his heart, at the same time that it 
gives it pain. If we attend to the workings t£ human nature on 
other occasions we shall find that it is no unusual thing for a se- 
cret mysterious pleasure to be mixed with painful feelings. This 
we all know to be the case in those exercises of pity and commis- 
eration to which we are led by sympathy with the aiBicted. 
We grieve and are pained for their distress ; yet we choose to 
indulge that grief ; satisfaction is felt in the indulgence ; and we 
are unwillingly separated from the object which has occasioned 
this painful, but tender sympathy. A mixture somewhat simi- 
lar, of pleasure and pain, takes place in the sentiments of pene- 
tential sorrow, which good men sometimes feel. In the midst 
of their distress, they are soothed by an internal consciousness, 
that they are afiected as it becomes them to be ; that they feel 
as they ought to feel ; and they are gradually relieved by the hope 
rising in Uieir breast of finding mercy and acceptance with their 
Creator and Redeemer. Where the mind is properly instructed 
in religion, it will not long be left in a state of overwhelming de- 
jection, but will return to tranquillity, and repossess again the joy 
of the Lord. 

When we consider, next, the disposition of a good man to- 
wards his fellow-creatures, we shall find here the joj of the Lord 
exerting its influence fully. That mild and benevolent temper 
to which he is formed by virtue and piety ; a temper that is iree 
from envious and malignant passions, and that can look with the 
eye of candour and humanity on surrounding characters, is a 
constant springs of cheerfulness and serenity .^ Indeed if there be 
joy at all in human life, it is, perhaps, in this state of the mind 
that it is most sensibly felt, and felt with the least check or allay. 
It is truly said, to the wicked there is nopeace. In proportion as 
any one of the bad passions predominates m the breast, it never 
fails, in the same proportion, to corrode the heart, and to shed 
over all the comforts of life a poisonous and baneful influence. 
Whereas all those exercises of friendship, compassion, and ge- 
nerosity, which are essential to the disposition of a virtuous man, 
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^are to him lively enjoyments of pleasure in themselves, and in- 
crease the satisfaction which he tastes in all the other innocent 
pleasures of life. He knows that he enjoys them along with the 
good- will and the blessings of all to whom he has studied to do 
good. When he can cheer the dejected or gladden the sorrow- 
ful ^ he is cheered and gladdened himself. If his circumstances 
allow him not do all the good he wishes to have dene^ yet in 
the consciousness of good intentions there is always an inward 
satisfaction ; and in those lesser offices of kindness and humanitj 
which are with in the sphere of every man to perform, he enjoys 
innumerable occasions of being pleased and happy. 

With respect to that part of religion which consists in the 
government of a no^^n's own mind, of his passions and desires, 
it may be thought that much joy is not to be expected. For 
there religion appears to lay on a severe and restraining hand. 
Strict temperance and self-denial are often requisite ; and much 
IS on some occasions abridged, of what is apt to be reckoned the 
full and free enjoyment of life. Yet, here also it will be found, 
that the joy of the Lord takes place. To a person just reclaimed 
from the excesses of sensual indulgence, the restraints imposed 
by virtue will, at first, appear uncooth and mortifying. But let 
him begin to be accustomed to a regular life, and his taste will 
soon be rectified, and his feelings will change. In purity, tem^ 
perance, and self-government, there is found a satisfaction in 
the mind, similar to what results from the enjoyment of perfect 
health in the body. A man is then conscious that all is sound 
within. There is nothing that knaws his spirit ; that makes him 
ashamed of himself ; or discomposes his calm and orderly enjoy- 
ment of life. His conscience testifies that he is acting honoura- 
bly. He enjoys the satisfaction of being master of himself. He 
feels that no man can accuse him of degrading his character by 
base pleasures or low pursuits ; and knows that he will be honour- 
ed and esteemed by those whose honour and esteem he would 
most desire ; all which are sensations most pleasing and gratify- 
ing to every human heart 

From this slight sketch it plainly appears that there is an in- 
ward satisfaction, justly termed thtjoy of the Lord^ which runs 
through all the parts of religion. This is a very difierent view 
of religion fiiom what is entertained by those who consider it as 
a state of perpetual penance ; to which its votaries unwillingly 
submit, merely from the di*ead of punishment in hell; and who 
bargain for the rewards of another world, by a renunciation. of 
all that is agreeable or comfortable to man in this world. Such 
conceptions of religion are contradicted by the experience of ev- 
ery truly virtuous man, «ind are directly opposite to the views 
of religion given us in the word of Grod ; wherein its ways are 
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termed UHiya o/pleasantness and paths 0/ peace; and where we 
are assured that in the keeping of God^s cammandSy there is aa 
immediate great reward. 

But what it concerns us at present to remark is, that some ex- 
perience of this joy 0/ the Lord which 1 have described, enters 
as an essential part into the character of every g:ood man. In 
proportion to the degree of his goodness, to his improvement 
and progress in virtue, will be the degree of his participation in 
the pleasure and joy of religion. But wherever such pleasure 
is entirely unknown ; wherever there is no satisfaction and de- 
light in the discharge of virtuous duties, there we are obliged to 

conclude, that religion does not subsist in its genninfe state. 

It is either a sanctimonious shew merely ; a forced appearance 
of piety and virtue, tinctured, perhaps, with some deep shades 
of superstition ; or at b^t, it is religion in its most weak and im- 
perfect state. It is deficient in the regeneration of the heart. The 
man himself is in a divided and hovering state, between two op- 
posite principles of action ; partly affecting to be obedient to God's 
commands, and partly a slave to the world. The truth and im- 
portance of this observation will more fully appear, when we pnv 
ceed to what was proposed for the 

lid Head of discourse — ^to show in what respects the joy of 
the Lord is justly said to he the strength of the righteous. 

In the first place, it is the animating principle of virtue; it 
supports its influence, and assists it in becoming both perseve- 
ring and progressive. Experience may teach us that few un- 
dertakings are lasting or successful, which are accompanied with 
no pleasure. If a man's religion be considered merely as a task 
prescribed to him, which he feels burdensome and oppressive, it 
is not likely that he will long constrain himself to act against 
the bent of inclination. It is not until he feels somewhat within 
him which attracts him to his duty, that he can be expected to 
be constant and zealous in the performance of it Was it ever 
found that a person advanced far in any art or study, whether 
of the liberal or mechanical kind, in which he had no pleasure, 
to \\hich he had 'no heart, but which, from motives merely of 
interest or fear, he was compelled to undertake ? Is it then to 
be thought that religion will prove the only exception to what 
holds so generally, and will continue an actuating principle of 
conduct, whether we love it for his own sake, or not ? It is true, 
that a sense of duty may sometimes exercise its authority, though 
there be no sensations of pleasure to assist it. Belief of those 
religious principles ia which we were educated, and dread of 
future punishment, will, in cases where no strong temptation 
assails us, restrain from the commission of atrocious crimes, and 
produce some decent r^ularity of external conduct But on 
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occasions when inclination or interest prompt to some trans- 
gression of virtue, which safety or secrecy encourages, and which 
the example of the world seems to countenance ; when the pre- 
sent advantage or pleasure appears to be stl on one side, and no 
satisfaction arises to counterbalance it on the other ; is it to be 
thought that conscience will then stand its ground, with one who 
never was attached to virtue on its own account, and never ex- 
perienced any joy in following its dictates ? But these are the 

occasions when the Joy of the Lord proves the strength qf the 
righteous num. Accustomed to take pleasure in doing his duty ; 
accustomed to look up to God with delight and complacency^ 
and to feel himself happy in all the offices of kindness and hu- 
manity to men around him; accustomed to rejoice in a clear 
conscience, in a pure heart, and the hope of heavenly bliss ; he 
cannot think of parting with such satisfactions for the sake of 
any. worldly bribe. There is something within his heart, that 
pleads for religion and virtue. He has seen their beauty ; he 
has tasted their sweetness; and having such pleasures within 
himself, to oppose to all the pleasures of sin, he is enabled to 
maintain his integrity inviolate; or if in any degree he has de- 
viated from it, speedy remorse is awakened, and he cannot be 

satisfied with himself till he returns back to the right path. 

Thus, through theyoy of the Lord^ religion becomes in him the 
spirit of love, and powers and of a sound mind,* It is Htwi peace 
of Gody which passeth understandings keeping his mind and 
heart A It is the path of the just which is as the light y shining 
more and more unto the perfect day. 

In the next place, the joy of the Lord is the strength of the 
righteous^ as it is their great support under the discouragements 
and trials of life. In the days of their ease and prosperity, it 
gusiHs them, as has been shown, against the temptations of vice; 
and in the general tenour of conduct, attaches them to the side of 
virtue, and when the evil days come, wherein they shall have 
no pleasure from the world, it supplies them with pleasures of 
another kind, to preserve them from improper despondency, or 
from entering into evil discourses for the sake t>f relief — ^A good 
man's friends may forsake him ; or may die, and leave him to 
mourn. His fortune may fail, or his health decay. Calumny 
and reproach may unjustly attack his character. In circum- 
stances of this kind, where worldly men become peevish, disspi- 
rited and fretful, he who is acquainted with the pleasures of religion 
and virtue, can possess himself calm and undisturbed. He has 
resources within unknown to the world, whence light arises to 
him in darkness. From the gloom or turbulence of external 

• 2 Tim. i. 7. t Philipp. iv. 7. 
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evils, he can retreat to the enjoyment of his own mind. In the 
exercises of devotion, his heart is elevated, and the cares of the 
world are forgotten. In his regular discharge of all the social 
duties of life, he finds cheerfulness and pleasure. Hence his 
temper is not soured. He accuses neither God nor man for the 
unavoidable misfortunes of life. He submits with patience to 
the common lot ; looking forward with good hope to better days ; 
retaining always honourable thoughts of God's providence, and 
sentiments of candour towards men. — ^In this manner, his expe- 
rience of the joy of the Lord becomes his strength ; as infusing 
into his mind a principle of firmness and stability, and enabling 
him, in every situation of fortune, to continue the same. 

From the view which we have now taken of the subject, it 
must clearly appear, that to every one who wishes to possess 
the spirit, and to support the character of genuine goodness and 
virtue, it is an object most desirable and important, to acquire a 
prevailing relish ror the pleasures of religion. As this is a most 
important object, so also it is an attainable one by every man 
whose intentions are sincerely upright For let it be remem- 
bered, that the^oy o/ the Lordj which I have described as the 
strength of the righteous^ is not to be understood as a priviledge 
belonging only to saints of the highest order, who can assuredly 
trust to their being the chosen of God. It is not to be under- 
stood of high raptures, and transports of religious fervour. It is 
not even confined to the sole pleasures or intercourse with God 
in devotion ; though assuredly these constitute one great part of 
the joy of the Lordy and are auxiliary to its exercises on every 
other occasion. The joy of the Lord is to be understood of that 
joy, which accompanies the whole of religious and virtuous prac- 
tice ; that satisfaction which a good man feels in the discharge 
of his duty, which accompanies the performance of all the ofBces 
which belong to the station of life in which he is placed ; whe- 
ther these be of a public nature or private ; social or domestic, 
or relating particularly to the exercises of religious worship and 
devotion. 

To attain this spint, of considering the discharge of our duty'a9 
our pleasure and happiness, is certainly not incompatible with 
our present state of infirmity. It is no more than what good 
men have often attained, and have testified of it; that their de- 
light was in the law of God ; that his statutes were sweet to 
their taste: that they had taken them as an heritage for ever, 
for they were the rejoicing of their heart, I delight to do thy 
willy Oh my God; thy law is unthin my heart, ^ — According to 
the proficiency which men have made in virtue, will be the de» 

Psalm, z1.8. cxix. 111. 
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gree of satisfaction which they receive from the performance of 
It ; but where no pleasures or satisfactions of this kind are known, 
men have much ground to distrust their pretensions to godliness 
or Christianity. 

It is therefore of high importance, that all proper means be 
employed to form our internal taste to a proper relish for this 
joy of the Lord. For it is not to be dissembled, that much is 
as;ainst us in our endeavours to have our disposition formed for 
relishing virtuous pleasures. We breathe in this world a sort of 
vitiated air, very unfriendly to the health and soundness of all 
our moral feelings. From our earliest youth we are bred up in 
admiration of the external advantages of fortune ; and are accuse 
tomed to hear them extolled as the only real and substantial goods. 
We must therefore bet^in by studying to correct these false ideas, 
and persuading ourselves that there are other things besides riches, 
honours and sensual pleasures, that are good for man ; that there 
are joys of a spiritud and intellectual nature, which directly af- 
fect the mind and heart, and which confer a satisfaction both 
more refined and more lasting than any worldly circumstances 
ean confer. In order to have a fair trial of the value and effect 
«f those spiritual enjoyments, we must forbear polluting our* 
selves with gross and guilty pleasures ; we must even refrain from 
indulging worldly pleasures that appear mnocent, in a profuse 
and intemperate degree, lest they sensualise and debase our feel- 
ings. By preserving a wise and manly temperance in lower 
pleasures and pursuits, we will then allow those of a higher kind 
to occupy their proper place ; and shall be in a situation fairly t* 
compare the pure sensations of pleasure which arise from the 
consciousness of discharging our duty, with the transient and tur- 
bid gratifications of sin and the world. To such endeavours of 
our own, for rectifying and improving our taste of pleasure, let 
us join frequent and fervent prayer to God, that he may enlighten 
and reform our hearts ; and by his spirit communicate that joy to 
our souls, which descends from him, and which he has annexed 
to every part of religion and virtue as the strength of the 
pighteous. 
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SERMON LXXXVHL 



On the roLLT or the wisdom or the world. 



The wisdom of this world is foolishness with God. 

1 Corinth, iii. 19. 



THE judgment which we form of ourselves, oflen difieiv 
widely from Uiat which is formed of us by God, whose Judgment 
alone is always conformable to the truth. In our opinion of the 
abilities which we imagine ourselves to possess, there is always 
much self-flattery ; and in the happiness which we expect to en- 
joy in this world, there is always much deceit. As there is a 
worldly happiness, which God perceives to be no other than 
concealed misery ; as there is a worldly honour, which in his es- 
timation is reproached ; so, as the text informs us, there is a wiS" 
dom of the worlds which is foolishness with Ood, Assuredly 
there is nothing in which it imports us more that our judgment 
should agree with the truth than in what relates to wisoom. It ia 
the qualification upon which every man is inclined to value him- 
self more than on any other. They who can with patience suffer 
imputations on other parts of their character, are ready to lose 
their temper, and to feel sore and hurt when they are attacked 
for deficiency in prudence and judgment Wisdom is jusdy con- 
sidered as die guide of conduct If any capital errors shall 
take place respecting it ; if one shall mistake that tor wisdom, 
which at bottom is mere folly ; such a mistake will pervert the 
first principles of conduct, and be perpetually misleading a man 

through the whole of life. ^As the text plainly intimates that 

this mistake does often take place in the world, and as it mate- 
rially concerns us all to be on our guard against so great a 
danger, I shall endeavour to shew, first, what the nature and 
spirit of that wisdom qf the world is, which is here cpAdeo^npd 
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and next, in what sense and on what account it is styled foolish" 
ness with God, 

I. Let us consider the nature of that wisdom which is repro- 
bated in the text as foolishness with God. It is styled the wis- 
dom of this world; t )at is, the wisdom which is most current and 
most prissed in this world ; the wisdom which particularly dis* 
tinguishes the character of those who are commonly known by 
the name of men of the world. Its first and most noted distinc- 
tion is, that its pursuits are confined entirely to the temporal ad- 
vantas;es of the world. Spiritual blessings, or moral improve- 
ments, the man of this spirit rejects as a sort of airy unsubstan- 
tial enjoyments, which he leaves to the speculative and the sim- 
ple ; attaching himself wholly to what he reckons the oidy solid 
goods, the possession of riches and influence, of reputation and 
power, together with all the conveniences and pleasures which 
opulent rank or station can procure. 

In pursuit of these favourite ends, he is not in the least scru- 
pulous as to his choice of means. If he prefer those which are 
the fairest, it is not because they are fair, but because they seem 
to him most likely to prove successful. He is sensible that it is 
for his interest to preserve decorums and to stand well in the 
public opinion. Hence he is seldom an open profligate man, or 
tnarked by any glaring enormities of conduct In this respect, 
his character diners from that of those who are commonly call- 
ed men of pleasure. Them he considers as a thoughtless, giddy 
lierd. who are the victims of passion and momentary impulse. 
The thorough-bred man of the world is more steady and regular 
in his pursuits. He is for the most part, composed in his man- 
ners, and decent in his vices. He will often find it expedient to 
be esteemed by the world as worthy and good. But to be thought 
good, answers his purpose much better than subjecting himself 
to become really such ; and what he can conceal from the world, 

he conceives to be the same as if he had never been. Let me 

here remark in passing, that the character which 1 am now de- 
scribing, is one less likely to be reclaimed and reformed, than 
that of those whom I mentioned above as the men of pleasure. 
With them, vice breaks forth in occasional fits and starts ; with 
the other it grows up into a hardened and confirmed principle. 
In the midst of the gross irregularities of pleasure, circumstances 
often force remorse on the sinner's mind. Moments of compunc- 
tion arise, which may be succeeded by conviction and reforma- 
tion. But the cool and temperate plan of iniquity, on which the 
man of worldly wisdom proceeds, allows the voice of conscience 
to be longer silent. The alarm which it gives, is not so loud 
and violent as to awaken him at once from his evil courses, and 
instantly to prepare him for a better mind. 
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The man of the world is always a man of selfish and con- 
tracted disposition. Friends, country, duty, honour, all disap- 
pear /rom his view, when his own interest is in question. He \^ 
of a hard heart ; he chooses indeed to be so, lest at any time the 
unguarded effusions jof kind affections should carry him beyond 
the line of worldly wisdom. The more thoroughly that the spirit 
of the world has taken possession of him, the cii^cle of his affec- 
tions becomes always the narrower. His family will perhaps 
find place, as connected with his own importance, and with his 
plans either of power or wealth ; but all beyond that circle are 
excluded from any particular regard. It is his great principle 
never to embark seriously in any undertaking from which he 
foresees no benefit likely to redound to himself. Public spirit 
he considers either as a mere chimera created by the simple, or 
a pretence employed by the artful for their own purpose. Judg- 
ing of the rest of the world by what he feels within himself, he 
proceeds on the supposition that all men are carrying on inte- 
rested designs of their own, and of course is ever on his guard 
against them. Hence to the cordialities of friendship he is an 
entire stranger ; too much wrapt up in himself, indeed, to be a 
friend to any one, and if bis prudence restrain him fropi being 
an open and violent enemy, yet he is always an unforgiving one. 

Candour, openness, and simplicity of manners, are ridiculed by 
the man of this description, as implying mere ignorance of the 
world. Art and address are the qualities on which he values 
himself. For the most part, he would choose to supplant a rival 
by intrigue, rather than to overcome him by fair opposition. In- 
deed, what men call policy and knowledge of the world, is com- 
monly no other thing than dissimulation and sincerity. The 
world is a great school, where deceit in all its forms is one of 
the lessons that is first learned, and most eagerly caught by such 
as aspire to be proficients in worldly wisdom. A man of the 
world, in short, is one, who, upon any call of interest, flatters 
and deceives you ; who can smile in your face, while he is con- 
triving plans for your ruin ; who, upon no occasion thinks of 
what is right, or fit, or honourable ; but only of what is expedient 
and useful to himself. 

I HAVE dwelt the more fully on the delineation of this charac- 
ter, that each of us might learn whether there be any feature in 
it that applies to himself; as it is a character too frequently met 
with in the world, and not always so severely reprobated as it 
ought to be. Let me now ask, whether such a character as I 
have described be in any respect an amiable one? Is the man 
of the world, polished, and plausible, and courtly, as in his be- 
haviour he may be, one whom you would choose for a companion 
and bosom friend ? Would you wish him for a son, a brother, or 
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a husband ? Would you reckoD yourself safe in confiding your 
interests to him, or entrusting him with your secrets ? Nay, let 
me ask, if he be one whom in your hearts you respect and ho« 
nour ? His shrewdness and abilities you may perhaps admire ; 
stand in awe of him you may ; and^ for the sake of advantage^ 
may wish him to be on your side. But could you honour him as 
a parent, or venerate him as a magistrate ; or would you wish 
to live under him as a sovereign ? Of what real value then, let 
me ask, is that boasted wisdom of the world, which, can neithef 
conciliate love, nor produce trust, nor command inward respect ? 
—At the same time, I admit that the man of the world may be a 
man of very considerable abilities. He may display talents of 
many different sorts Besides art and sagacity, he may possess 
genius and learning ; he may be distinguished for eloquence in 
supporting his own cause ; he may have valour and counge to 
defend himself against his enemies.-— But observe, I entreat you, 
a consequence that follows. You see in this instance, that the most 
distinguished human abilities, when they are separated fix)m vir- 
tue and moral worth, lose their chief eminence and lustre, and 
are deprived of all valuable efficacy. They dwindle into despi- 
cable talents, which have no power to command the hearts, nor 
to ensure the respect and honour of mankind. Let it be carefully 
observed, and always remembered, that integrity, probity, and 
moral worth, are essentially requisite to give the stamp of real 
excellence to any powers or abilities which the human n^ind can 

possess. Having now considered the nature and effect of 

worldly wisdom with respect to men, let us inquire, 

n. How it stands with respect to God. It is said in the text, 
to he foolishness with God, It is so in three respects : It is con- 
temptible in God's sight ; it is baffled in its attempts by God ; or, 
when its attempts are successful, they are allo\\^d to produce no- 
thing but disappointment and vanity. 

First, it is contemptible in God's sight. Pleased and satis- 
fied as the wise man of the world may be with himself, and ho- 
noured as he may fancy himself to be by the multitude, let him 
be mortified with reflecting that, in the eye of him who is the 
Supreme Judge of all worth, his character is mean and wretched. 
That which God declares himself to love and honour, is truth in 
the inward parts : the fair, sincere, and candid mind. He who 
walketh uprightly and worketh righteousness j is the person who 
shall abide in his tabernacle y and dwell in his holy hill. When our 
blessed Lord designed to mark one of his followers with peculiar 
distinction and honour, he said of him. Behold an Israelite indeed^ 
in whom there is no guile ;* a character so directly the reverse of 

• John, i. 47. 
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worldly wisdom^ that from this circumstance alone you may judge 
in what rank that wisdom stood with him. 

But it is not only from the declarations of the Scriptur6, but 
firom the whole course of Providence, that we learn the contempt 
in which God holds the wisdom of the world. Who were they 
on whom he conferred the highest marks of distinction which 
ever honoured mankind ; whom he singled out to be the compa- 
nions of Christ, the workers of miracles, the publishers of ever- 
lasting happiness to mankind ? Were they the wise men of the 
world, the refined and the political, who were employed as the 
instruments of God on this great occasion ? No : he chose a few 
plain, simple, undesigning men, in order to make foolish the wi9» 
dam of the worlds and by their means to overthrow the establish- 
ments of the artful, the learned, and the mighty. — ^To this* day» 
God in the course of his Providence bestows those external ad^ 
vantages which the men of the worid so earnestly pursue, with 
apparent disregard of worldly wisdom. He allows no fixed nor 
regular connection to subsist between an artful, political conduct, 
and riches, reputation, or honours ; he allows them not this mark 
of value; he does not always give the race to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong, nor riches to men of understanding; but, on 
the contrary, scatters the advantages of fortune with a promis- 
cuous hand ; and often allows them to be attained by the vilest 
and lowest of men, who neither by worldly wisdom, nor any 
other talent whatever, had the smallest title to deserve them.—* 
Judfi^e then, ye wise men of this world, whether your characters 
and pursuits be not most contemptible in God's sight, when you 
behold those spiritual blessings which he esteems, withheld from 
you, and bestowed only on the good and the pious ; and those 
worldly blessings which you covet, when at any time they are 
allowed to you, yet allowed only as a portion in common to you 
with the refuse of mankind, with many characters so infamous 
that you yourselves despise them ? 

In the ^ecom/ place, the wisdom of the world \% foolishness with 
Oodf because it is baffled by him. Some triumphs he has occa- 
sionally allowed it to gain, in order to carry on some special 
purpose that his Providence had in view. Hence a splendid 
conqueror, or a successful conspirator, dazzle at times the pub- 
lic eye, and attract imitators of their characters and exploits. 
But, if you extensively consult historical annals, and much 
more, if you will attentively consider what is known to happen 
in private life, you will find the examples to be few and rare, of 
wicked, unprincipled men attaining fully the accomplishment of 

their crafty designs. ^It is true that the justice of Heaven is 

not, in the present state, fully manifested, by rendering to every 
nan according to his deeds. But I believe it will be found by 
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attentive observers, that there are two cases in which, perhaps 
more than in any other, the Divine government has, throughout 
all ages, rendered itself apparent and sensible to men. These 
are, humbling the high imaginations of the proud, and taking 
the wise in their own craftiness. By many signal instances of 
the intervention of Providence in both these cases, God hath 
deeply marked the traces of an awful government, even in this 
introductory state ; and forced a reverence of his justice upon 
the minds of men. As he will not permit any greatness to lift 
itself up against his power, so neither will he permit any an to 
prevail against his counsels. While the crafty project many a 
distant plan, and wind their way most warily and cunningly, as 
they think, to success ; how often does the Almighty, by means 
of some slight and seemly contingent event, stop the wheel at 
once from farther motion « and leave them to the bitterness of 
humbling disappointment ? He that sitteth in the heavens shall 
laugh ; the Lord shall have them in derision, Then^ it is im- 
mediately added, shall he speak to them in wrathj and vex them 
in sore displeasure* The edifice of crooked policy which they 
had erect^ against his decree, was an edifice of dust : no sooner 
does he blow upon it with the breath of his mouth, than it falls to 
the ground. The wicked are snared in their own devices. 7%ey 
are caught in the pit which their hands had digged, TTiis is the 
purpose that is proposed upon the whole earth ; and this is the 
hand that is stretched out upon all natio7is .'t 

In the third place, the wisdom of the world \s foolishness with 
(rod ; because, though it should be allowed by Providence to run 
without disturbance, its fullest career, and to compass success- 
fully whatever it had projected, yet it can produce nothing in the 
issue, worthy of the pursuit of a truly wise man. It is a wisdom 
which overreaches and counteracts itself; and instead of ex* 

pected happiness, ends in misery. If the existence of another 

world be admitted, can he be accounted wise, who frames his 
conduct solely with a view to this world, and beyond it has no- 
thing to look for but punishment ? Is he a wise man, who ex- 
changes that which is eternal, for that which is temporary ; and 
though it were to gain the whole world, exposes himself to lose 

his own soul ? ^JBut laying another world out of the question, 

taking things on the footing of this life only, still it can be clear- 
ly shown, that the crooked wisdom of the world is no better than 
foolishness. For what is the amount of all that this wise man 
hath gained, or can gain, after all the toil he has undergone, and 
all the sacrifices he has made, in order to attain success ? He 
has supplanted a rival; he has defeated an enemy; he has ob- 

* Psalm, ii. 4, 5. f Isaiah ziv. 36. 
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tainedy perhaps, a splendid establishment for himself and his fa- 
mily. But how is all this success enjoyed ? with a mind often ill 
at ease ; witli a character dubious at the best, suspected by the 
world in general, seen through by the judicious and discerning. 
For the man of the world flatters himself in vain, if he imaginds 
that, by the plausible appearances of his behaviour, he can tho- 
roughly conceal from the world what he is, and keep them igno^ 
rant of the hollow principles upon which he has acted. For a 
short time the world may be deceived ; but after a man has con* 
tinued for a while to act his part upon the public stage, and hais 
been tried by the different occurrences of life, his real character 
never fails to be discovered. The judgment of the public on the 
character of men, as to their worth, probity, and honour, seldom 
errs. In the mean time, the advantages of fortune or station, 
which thfe man of the world has gained, after having been enjoy- 
ed for a while, become insipid to him ; their first relish is gone^ 
and he has little more to expect. He hnds himself embarrassed 
with cares and feat's. He is sensible that by many he is envied 
and hated ; and though surrounded by low flatterers, is conscious 
that he is destitute of real friends. As he advances in years, all 
the enjoyments of his troubled prosperity are diminished more 
and more, and with many apprehensions he looks forward to the 
decline of life. 

Compute now, Oh wise man« as thou art ! what thou hast ac- 
quired by all thy selfish and intricate wisdom, by all thy refined 
and double conduct, thy dark and designing policy ? Canst thou 
say that thy mind is satisfied with thy past tenour of conduct? 
Has thy real happiness kepi^ pace, in any degree, with the suc- 
cess of thy worldly plans, or the advancement of thy fortune? 
Are thy days more cheerful and gay, or are thy nights more 
calm and free of care, than those of the plain and upnght man^ 
whom thou hast so often treated with scorn ? To thine own con- 
science I appeal, whether thou darest say, that aught which thou 
hast gained by the wisdom of the world, be a sufficient compen- 
sation Tor incurring the displeasure of thy Creator, for forfeiting 
self-approbation within thy breast, for losing the esteem of the 
wisest and worthiest part of mankind around thee ? — How long^ 
ye simple onesy will ye love simplicity ^ and the scorners delight 
in their scorning, and fools hate knowledge f How long will 
ye love vanity , and seek after lies f 

From what has been said of the nature and the effects of 
worldly wisdom, you will now judge how justly it is termed ybo/- 
ishness with God, and how much it merits the severe epithets 
which are given it in Scripture, of earthly, sensual, and devilish. 
Opposite to it stands the wisdom that is from above, which is 
described by an ApostX^p^purCf peaceable, gentle j and easy t0 
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he entrealedf/ull of mercy and good /ruiiSy without partiality j 
and without hypocrisy* This, and this oaly , is that real wis- 
dom, which it is both our duty and our interest to cultivate. It 
carries every character of being far superior to the wisdom of the 
world. It is masculine and generous ; it is magnanimous and 
brave ; it is uniform and consistent. The wise man of the world 
is obliged to shape and form his course according to the changing 
occurrences of the world ; he is unsteady and perplexed ; he trem* 
bles at every possible consequence, and is ever looking to futuri- 
ty with a troubled mind. But the wise man in God's sight, 
moves in a higher sphere. His integrity directs his course with- 
out perplexity or trouble. He inquires only what is right be- 
coming and honourable for him to do. Being satisfied as to this, 
be asks no farther questions. The issue it is not in his power to 
direct; but the part which is assigned to him, he will act ; se- 
cure, that come what will, in life and death, the Providence of 
that God whom he serves, will effectually guard all his great in- 
terests. At the same time, the spirit of this wisdom is perfectly 
consistent with proper foresight, and vigilant attention. It is op- 
posed to art and cunnine, not to prudence and caution. It is the 
mark, not of a weak and improvident, but of a great and noble 
mind ; which will in no event take refuge in falsehood and dis- 
simulation, which scorns deceit, because it holds it to be mean 
and base ; and seeks no disguise, because it needs none to hide 
it — Such a character is both amiable and venerable. While it 
ennobles the magistrate and the judge, and adds honour and dig- 
nity to the most exalted stations, it commands respect in every 
rank of life. When the memory of artful and crooked policy 
speedily sinks, and is extinguished, this true wisdom shall long 
preserve an honourable memorial among men^ and from God shall 
receive everlasting glory. 

* #amei^ iii. IS, 17. 



SERMON LXXXIX. 



On THE GOVERNMENT OF HUMAN AFFAIRS BY PROVIDENCE; 



Jl man*s heart deviseih Ms vKty; but the Lord directeth At> 

steps. — Proverbs^ xvi. 9. 



MANY devices there are, and much exercise of thought and 
counsel ever going on among mankind. When we look abroad 
into the world, we behold a very busy and active scene : a ^reat 
multitude always in motion, actuated by a variety of passions, 
and engaged in the prosecution of many different designs, where 
they commonly flatter themselves with the prospect of success. 
But, much of this labour, we behold at the same time, falling to 
the ground. The race is/ar/rom being always to the swift y or 
the battle to the strong, or riches to men of understanding. It 
plainly appears, that the efforts of our activity, how great soever 
they may be, are subject to the control of a superior invisible Power 5 
to that Providence of Heaven, which works by secret and im- 
perceptible, but irresistible means. Higher counsels than ours^ 
are concerned in the issues of human conduct Deeper and moHs 
extensive plans, of which nothing is known to us, are carried on 
above. The line is let out, to allow us to run a certain length ; 
but bv that line we are all the while invisibly held, and are re» 
called and checked at the pleasure of Heaven. — Such being now 
the condition of man on earth, let us consider what instruction 
this state of things is fitted to afford us. I shall first illustrate 
a little farther the position in the text, that though a man^s heart 
may devise his way, it is the Lord who directeth his steps ; and 
then point out the practical improvement to be made of this doc» 
trine. 

vol. it. '&2 
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Among all who admit the existence of a Deity, it has been a 
general belief that he exercises some government over human 
afiairs. It appeared altogether contrary to reason, to suppose 
that after God had erected tliis stupendous fabric of the universe, 
had beautified it with so much ornament, and peopled it with 
such a multitude of rational beings, he should then have thrown 
it out from his care, as a despised, neglected offspring, and al- 
lowed its affairs to float about at random. There was indeed 
one set of ancient philosophers who adopted this absurd opinion ; 
but though they nominally allowed the existence of some beings 
whom they called gods, yet as they ascribed to them neither the 
creation nor the government of the world, they were held to be 
in reality Atheists. 

In what manner Providence interposes in human afiEairs ; by 
tvhat means it influences the thoughts and counsels of men, and 
notwithstanding the influence it exerts, leaves to them the free- 
dom of will and choice, are subjects of dark and mysterious na- 
ture, and which have given occasion to many an intricate con- 
troversy. Let us remember that the manner in which God in- 
fluences the motion of all the heavenly bodies, the nature of that 
secret power by which he is ever directing the sun and the 
moon, the planets, stars, and comets, in their course through the 
heavens, while they appear to move themselves in a free course, 
are nratters no less inexplicable to us, than the manner in which 
be influences the counsels of men. But, though the mode of Di- 
Tine operation remains unknown, the fact of an ovemifing in- 
fluence is equally certain in the moral, as it is in the natural 
world. In cases where the fact is clearly authenticated, we are 
not at liberty to call its truth in question, merely because we un- 
derstand not the manner in which it is brought about Nothing 
can be more clear from the testimony of Scripture, than that 
6od takes part in all that happens among mankind ; directing 
and overruling the whole course of events so as to make every 
one of them answer the designs of his wise and righteous go- 
vernment. This is distinctly and explicitly asserted in the text 
Throughout all the sacred writings, God is represented as ok 
every occasion by various dispensations of his Providence, re- 
warding the righteous, or chastening them, according as his 
wisdom requires, and punishing the wicked. We cannot indeed 
conceive God acting, as the governor of the world at all, unless 
his government were to extend to all the events that happen. It 
is upon the supposition of a particular Providence, that our wor- 
ship and prayers to him are founded. All his perfections would 
be utterly insignificant to us, if they were not exercised on every 
occasion, according as the circumstances of his creatures re* 
quired. The Almighty would then be no more than an uncon- 
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eerned spectator of the behaviour of his subjecti9> regarding tho 
obedient and the rebellious with an equal eye. 

It were needless to prosecute any farther the argument in fa* 
vour.of a particular Providence. The experience of every one 
musty more or less, bear testimony to it. We need not for this 
purpose htve recourse to those sudden and unexpected vicissi- 
tudes, which have sometimes astonished whole nations, and 
drawn their attention to the conspicuous hand of Heaven. We 
need not appeal to the history of the statesman and the warrior 5 
or the ambitious and the enterprising. We confine our obser- 
vation to those whose lives have been most plain and simple, and 
who had no desire to depart from the ordinary train of conduct. 
— In how many instances, my friends, have you found, that you 
are held in subjection to a higher Power, on whom depends the 
accomplishment of your wishes and designs ; Fondly you had 
projected some favourite plan. You thought you had forecast, 
and provided for all that might happen. You had taken your 
measures with such vigilant prudence, that on every side you 
seen:ed to yourself perfectly guarded and secure. But, lo ! som» 
little event hath come about, unforeseen by you, and in its con- 
sequences, at the first seemingly inconsiderable, which yet hath^ 
turned the whole course of things into a new direction, and 
blasted all your hopes. At other times, your counsels and plant 
have been permitted to succeed. You then applaud your own 
wisdom, and sit down to feast on the happiness you had attain* 
ed. To your surprise you found, that happiness was not there ; 
and that God's decree had appointed it to be only vanity. W«l 
labour for prosperity, and obtain it not Unexpected, it is some- 
times made to drop upon us, as of its own accord. The happiv 
ness of man depends on secret springs, too nice and delicate to 
be adjusted by human art. It requires a favourable combination 
of external circumstances with the state of his own mind. To 
accomplish on every occasion such a combination, as far beyond 
his power ; but it is what God can at all times effect ; as the 
whole series of external causes are arranged according to his 
pleasure, and the hearts of all men are in his hands, to turn them 
wheresoever he wiiisy as rivers 0/ water. From the imperfection 
of our knowled^ to ascertain what is good for us, and from the 
defect of our power to bring about (hat good when known, arise 
all those disappointments which continually testify, that the way 
of man is not in himself; that he is not the master of his own lot ; 
that, though he may devise^ it is God who directs ; God who can 
make the smallest incident an effectual instrument of his Provi- 
dence for overturning the most laboured plans of men. 

Accident and chance, and fortune, are words which we oflen 
here mentioned^ and much is ascribed to them in the life of man, 
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But they are words without meaning : or, as far as they have 
any signification, they are no other than names for the unknown 
operations of Providence. For it is certain, that in Grod's uni- 
verse nothing comes to pass causelessly, or in vain. Every 
6vent has its own determined direction. That chaos of human 
affairs and intrigues, where we can see no light, that mass of 
disorder and confusion which they often present to our view, is 
ail clearnc'ss and order in the sight of Him who is governing 
and directing all, and bringing forward every event in its due 
time and place. The Lordsitteth on the flood. The Lord maketh 
the wrath of man to praise him, as he maketh the hail and the 
rain obey his word. He hath prepared his throne in the heavens ; 
and his kingdom ruleth over all. A man^s heart deviseth his 
way, but the Lord directeth his steps. 

Having illustrated the doltrine of the text, I proceed to show 
how it is to be improved by us. I must begin with warning 
you, that the doctrine I have illustrated has no tendency to su- 
persede counsel, design, or a proper exertion of the active pow- 
ers of man. Because Providence is superior to us, it does not 
follow that therefore man has no part to act ; or because our in- 
dustry is sometimes disappointed, that therefore it is always 
vain. It is by the use of ordinary means, that Providence, for 
the most part, accomplishes its designs. Man devising his own 
way, and carrying on his own plans, has a place in the order of 
means which Providence employs. To exertions therefore of 
his own, he is called by God. His Maker framed him for ac- 
tion ; and then only he is happy, when in action he is properly 
employed. To supine idleness, to a vain and presumptuous trust 
in Providence, while we neglect what is incumbent on us to 
perform, no encouragement is given in Scripture ; on the contra- 
ry, threatenings are denounced against it But the doctrine of 
the text is to be improved, 

In the first place, for correcting anxious and immoderate care 
about the future events of our life. This anxiety is the source 
of much sin, and therefore is often rebuked in Scripture, as ali- 
enating the mind from God, and from the higher objects of vir- 
tue and religion, and filling the iieart with passions which both 
annoy and corrupt it. If it be the parent of much sin it is cer- 
tainly also the offspring of great folly. For in such a state as 
human life has just now been represented to be, what means this 
mighty bustle and stir, this restless perturbation of thought and 
care, as if all the issues of futurity rested wholly on our conduct ? 

-Something depends upon thyself; and there is reason, upon 

this account, for acting thy part with prudence and attention. 
But upon a hand unseen it depends, either to overturn all thy 
projects, or to crown them with success : and therefore^ when 
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the issue is so uncertain, thine attention should never run into 
immoderate care. By disquieting thyself so much about futurity, 
thou takest upon thy shoulders a load which is not thine, and 
which mdeed thou art unable to bear. 

The folly of such anxiety is aggravated by this consideration, 
that all events are under a much better and wiser direction than 
we could place them. Perhaps that evil which we have dread- 
ed so much in prospect, may never be suffered to arrive. Pro- 
vidence may either have turned into a quite different course, 
that black cloud which appeared to carry the storm ; or before 
the storm burst, our heads may be laid so low as to be out of its 
reach. Perhaps, also, the storm may be permitted to come 
upon us, and yet under its dark wings may bring to us some 
secret and unexpected good, ^ho knoweth what is good for 
man ail the days of his vain life^ which he spendeth as a shor 
daw ? Who knoweth this, my brethren, except God? And who 
consulteth it so effectually as he, who by his infinite wisdom ma- 
keth all things work together for good to them who love him ? 
Is it not, then our greatest happiness, that when man deviseth, 
God directeth ? Is it nqt far better for us than if the case were 
reversed ; if the all-wise God were only ineffectually to devise, 
and man, blind and ignorant, and rash as he is, were to have the 
full direction of his own steps ? — Wherefore vex not thyself in 
vain. To the unavoidable eyils of life, add not this evil of thine 
own procuring a tormenting anxiety about the success of thy de- 
signs. — ^The great rule both of religion and wisdom is, Do thy du- 
ty, and leave the issue to Heaven. Commit thy way unto the 

Lord, ^Act thy part fairly and as wisely as thou canst, for thine 

apparent interest; and then with a steady and untroubled mind, 
wait for what God shall see meet to appoint. This is wisdom all 
beyond this, is vanity and folly. 

In the second place, the doctrine of the text is calculated not 
only to repress anxiety, but to enforce moderation of mind in 
every state ; it humbles the pride of prosperity, and prevents 
that despair which is incident to adversity. — ^The presumption 
of prosperity is the source both of vices and mischiefs innumera- 
ble. It renders men forgetful of God and religion. It intoxi- 
cates them with the love, and immerses them in the indulgence 
of pleasure. It hardens their hearts to the distresses of their 
brethren. Now, consider, how little ground the real situatioa 
of the most prosperous man affords for this vain elation of mind. 
He is dependent every moment on the pleasure of a superior ; 
and knows not, but Providence may be just preparing for him 
the most unforeseen reverses. Shall he boast himself of to-mor* 
row, who knoweth not what a day may bnng forth? He hath 
perhaps said in his heart, my mountain stands strong; I shall 
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and guidance, the simple are led in a plain and sure path. — ^In 
vain would the giddy and profane throw Providence out of their 
thoughts, and affect to think and act as if all depended on them- 
selves. This boldness of self-suiSciency is affectation, and no 
more. For moments there are, when the man of stoutest heart 
feels the strong subjection under which he is held, and would 
glaJIy grasp at the aid of Heaven. As long as human affairs pro- 
ceeds in a smooth train, without any alarming presages of change 
or danger, the man of the world may remain pleased with himself, 
and be fully confident in his own powers. But whose life con- 
tinues long so undisturbed ? Let any uncommon violence shake 
the elements around him, and threaten him with destruction \ let 
the aspect of public afftirs be so lowering as to forbode some great 
calamity ; or in his private concerns let some sudden change ar- 
rive to shatter his fortune, or let sickness, and .the harbingers of 
approaching death, show him his frailty ; and how ready will he 
then be to send up prayers from the heart, that Providence would 
befriend and relieve him ? Religion, my friends, is not a matter of 
theory and doubt Its foundations are laid deep in the nature 
and condition of man. It lays hold of every man's feelings. In 
every man's heart and conscience it has many witnesses to its in^ 
portance and reality. 

Let us^ then neglect no means which may be of avail for pro- 
curing the grace and favour of that Divine Providence on which 
so much depends. Let no duties be overlooked which belongs 
to us as subjects of God : devout worship, and grateful praises 
for all his blessmgs, humble trust in his goodness, and implicit 
submission to his will ; and constant and cheerful obedience to 
his laws. Let us be thankful that Grod hath clearly made known 
all that he requires of us in order to be accepted in his sight ; and 
that not only he has revealed the rule of duty, but also hath point-* 
ed out to us in the gospel, the direct method of reconciliation with 
him, through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ Providence hath 
condescended to become our instructor in this great article ; hath 
taught us in what way our sins may be forgiven, our imperfect 
services be accepted, and an interest in the Divine grace be at- 
tained by means of our Redeemer. Inexcusable we must be, if 
all this offered grace we shall wantonly throw at our feet In a 
world so full of vicissitudes and uncertainty, let us take pains to 
secure to ourseh'^ one resting place ; one habitation that cannot 
be moved. By piety and prayer, by faith, repentance, and a good 
life, let us seek the friendship of the Most High ; so shall he who 
directeth the steps qfman now, conduct our path in such a course 
as shall bring us in the end to himself* 



SERMON XC. 
On prater. 



O Thou thai heareat prayer, unto Thee shall all ^h comej 

PSALH Ixv. 2. 



THE Supreme Being is represented under many amiable 
characters in the sacred writings; as the Father 0/ mercies, the 
God <ifLove, the Author of every good and perfect gift. But 
there is no character which carries more comfort, or which renders 
God so properly the object of confidence and trust, as this, of his 
being the Hearer of Prayer. This view of the Almighty ac- 
commodates his perfections to our necessities and wants, and in 
our present frail and distressed state afiords a constant refuge to 
which we can fly. Unto Thee shall allfleah come. To thee, 
shall an indigent world look up for the supply of their wants ; to 
Thee, shall the proudest sinner, at some time or other, he com- 
pelled to bow } to Thee, shall the distressed and afSicted have re- 
conrse, as to their last relief and hope. 

Prayer is a duty essential to natural religion. Wherever the 
light of nature taught men to acknowledge the being of a God, to 
tbat God also it directed them to pray. In the Christian revela- 
tion great stress is laid upon this duty, and great encouragement 
given to it. Our blessed Saviour not only set the example him- 
self, and enjoined the practice to his followers, hut thought it 
worthy his express instruction to teach them in what manner to 
pray, and even to put words in their mouth. We are assured 
that prayers are not in vain ; but that as the eyes qf the Lord are 
vpon the righteous, so his earsare open to their cry : that if we 
uk aright, uw shaB receive ; \f we seek, we shall find ; if we 
knock, it shall be opened to us. It is, indeed, hard to say, whe- 
ther prayer is to be moot properly considered as a duty incum- 
VOL. II. .M 
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bent on all^ or as a priviledge allowed to them. But a blessed 
circumstance it is, that our duty and our priviledge thus concur 
in one ; that we are commanded to do what our wants naturally 
dictate to be done ; even to ask what is good from God, who 
gimth to all men liberally and upbraidelh not, — In treating of 
this subject, it will be proper to consider first, the nature and the 
subjects of prayer ; next its proper qualifications; and lastly, the 
advantages and blessings which attend it. 

I. The Nature of Prayer supposes, in the first place, that 
we have a just sense of our own wants and miseries, and of our 
dependence on God for relief. To be suitably impressed with 
this sense, we need only think what our present situation is. — 
We live in a world, where every thing around us is dark and 
uncertain. When we look back on the past, we must remember 
that there we have met with much disappointment and vanity. 
When we look forward to the future, all is unknown. We are 
liable there to many dangers which we cannot foresee ; and to 
many which we foresee approaching, yet know not how to de- 
fend ouraclves against them. We are often ignorant what course 
we can steer with safety ; nay, so imperfect is our wisdom, and 
so great the darkness which covers futurity, that while w^e ima- 
gine that we are in the road to prosperity, we are often rushing 

blindly into the most fatal evils. Besides these contingencies 

of life, which make us feel so deeply the necessity of looking up 
to some more powerful Guide and Protector, there are other cir- 
cumstances in our state which lead to reflections still more alar- 
ming. We know that we are the subjects of a supreme righte- 
ous Governor, to whom we are accountable for our conduct — 
We were sent into this world by his appointment, and we are 
removed from it at his decree. How soon the call for our re- 
moval may be given, none of us know ; but this we profess to 
believe, that upon our going hence we are brought into new and 
unknown habitations, suitable to our behaviour here. Who 
amongst us can say that he is perfectly ready to appear before 
his Creator and Judge, and to give an account to him for all the 
actions of his life? How much do the best of us stand in need 
of mercy and forgiveness for our offences past, and of direction 

and assistance from Heaven to guide us in our future way ! • 

What reason to dread that if we be left entirely to ourselves, we 
will be in the utmost danger of departing from virtue and from 
happiness, and of leaving life under the displeasure of Him who 
is to judge us ! — While with this sense of our imperfections, our 
dangers, and our guilt, we come to the Hearer of Prayer, we 
must in the next place. 

Pray to God, in the belief that with him there is power which 
can give us relief, atid goodness which will incline him to give it. 
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Prayer supposes a full persuasion that his Providence rules and 
governs all ; that through all futurity his eye penetrates ; that 
there are no events of our life in which he interposes not ; that 
he knows the most secret motions of our hearts ; and that to the 
hearts of all men he has access, by avenues unknown to us, and 
can turn them according to his pleasure. It supposes at the same 
time, a firm confidence in the declarations he has made in his 
word, that a plan is established for dispensing grace to fallen 
and guilty mankind, through a great Redeemer. It supposes a 
humble hope that as he knows our frame and remembers we are 
dusi^ he will not reject the supplications of the penitent return- 
ing sinner ; that he is one who hath no pleasure in our sorrows 
and distress, but desires the happiness of his creatures, and be- 
holds with complacency the humble and sincere worshipper. 

Now these ^ings being supposed, this just sense of our own 
imperfections and guilt, and this proper mipression of the Di- 
vine nature, when Uie soul is in this posture of devotion, breath- 
ing forth its sorrows and its wants before its Creator, and im- 
ploring from him protection and aid, it cannot but give vent to 
the high conceptions with which it will thenbe affected, of God's 
supreme perfection. This of course becomes the foundation of 
that part of devotion which is styled adoration or praise. — As it 
is the experience of past goodness which warms the heart of the 
worshipper, and encourages his present supplication, he will na- 
turally be led to a grateful celebration of the mercies of Heaven ; 
whence thanksgiving becomes an essential part of his devotion. 
— As he cannot put up petitions without acknowledging his 
wants and as his wants are closely connected^ with his frailty 
and ill-deserving, hence the most humble confession of guilt must 
necessarily enter into Prayer. — If there be any terms on which 
we may expect the Deity to be most propitious ; if there be any 
meritorious Intercessor through whom we may prefer our re- 
quest to him, this assuredly will be the method which the pious 
worshipper will choose for addressmg the Ahnighty ; and this 
will be the ground of his praying in the name of Christ, send- 
ing up his petitions to God through his beloved Son, whom he 
heareth always. 

Thus it appears that there is a just foundation for Prayer, in 
all its parts, naturally laid in the present circumstances of man, 
and in the relation in which he stands to God. But as petition 
is the chief and most distinguishing part of prayer, it will be re- 
quisite that we consider particularly what those requests are, 
which are proper to be offered up to God. These may all be 
classed under three heads : first, requests for temporal blessings ; 
next, for spiritual mercies ; and lastly, intercessions for the wel- 
fare of others. 
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With! regard to temporal blessino^s, though men may lay a 
restraint upon themselves in the expressions which they utter in 
Prayer, yet it is much to be suspected, that the inward wishes of 
their hearts for such blessings are often the most fervent of any. 
To wish and pray for the advantages of life is not forbidden. 
Our Saviour hath so far countenanced it, as to command us to 
pray that God would give us our daily bread ; that is, as his words 
have been always understood, that he would bestow what is ne- 
cessary for the sustenance and comfort of life. Yet the very 
sound of the words retrenches every superfluous and extrava- 
gant wisb. Not for riches and honours, for great advancement 
or long life, or for numerous and flourishing families, has he 
given us any encouragement to pray. Foreign are such things 
to the real improvement, foreign very often to the tjrue happi- 
ness of man. Foolishly they may be wished for, when the wish 
accomplished would prove our ruin. Let health and peace, con- 
tentment and tranquillity, bound the humble prayer which we 
send up to Heaven ; that God inAy feed us with /ood convenierU 
/or us ; that whatever our outward circumstances are, they may 
be blessed to us by him, and accompanied with a quiet mind. 
Even health and peace themselves may not always prove bles- 
sings. Sweet and desirable as they seem, God may, at certain 
times, foresee their tendency to corrupt our hearts, and may, in- 
roercy, reject a prayer for them, which, on our part, may be al- 
lowably put up. For the nature of all temporal things is such, 
that they have not one fixed and stable character, but may be 
convertible on difierent occasions either into good or ill ; and 
therefore, some reserve in our wish must always be maintained ; 
and to the wiser judgment of God, it must be left to determine 
what is fit to be bestowed, and what to be withheld.^— But this 
we may lawfully pray, that, as far as to God seems meet, he 
would make our state comfortable, and our days easy and tran- 
quil ; tliat he would save us from falling into any severe and ex- 
treme distress ; that he would preserve to us the enjoyment of 
those friends and comforts that we most love ; or if he bereave 
us of any of them, that he would in mercy assist and support us 
under the loss ; in fine, that he would so ord3r our lot that we 
may be kept as fi*ee from pain, trouble, and anguish, as shall be 
consistent with the higher improvements of our souls in piety, 
virtue, and wisdom. 

In the next place, with regard to spiritual mercies, we are un- 
questionably allowed to be more fervent and explicit in our re- 
quests at the throne of grace. God can never be displeased in 
heanng us implore from him those graces and endowments of 
the soul, that beautify us in his sight, that are good for all men, 
good at all times, indeed the only certain and immutable goods ; 
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and therefore to these only pertain that earnestness, that urgen- 
cy of Prayer, which is represented as acceptable to the Almigh- 
ty. Our petitions of this nature, our Saviour has ranked un- 
der the two great heads of forgiveness for past offences, and 
deliverance from future temptations. It is chiefly for these im- 
portant blessings, that we are to prostrate ourselves before our^ 
Father in Heaven, begging of him, who knows our heart with 
all its frailties, that he would accept our sincere repentance, and 
pardon our errors for the sake of Jesus Christ. We must ear- 
nestly pray, that he would strengthen us by his grace to resist the 
temptations that hereafter may assault us : and whatever he ap- 
point to befall us without, may enable us to preserve a good con- 
cience within ; that he may teach us to know ourselves, and as- 
sist us to control and govern our passions ; that he may endow 
us with temperance and prosperity, and resignation under ad- 
versity ; that in no situation of life we may be allowed to forget 
what we owe to our Maker and Redeemer ; and that after hav- 
ing discharged the duties of life, through the assistance of Di- 
vine grace, with some measure of integrity and honour, we may 
be prepared for going through the last scene of life without dis- 
may ; and when we have made a decent and peaceful retreat 
from this world, we may then find ourselves in some better and 
happier state. 

In the last place, it is to be remembered that intercessions for 
the welfare of others from a material part of Prayer. The sin- 
cere worshipper is not to consider himself as a single and sepa- 
rate being, confining his concern wholly to himself. Our Sa- 
viour has initiated us into a more noble and enlarged spirit of 
devotion, when he taught us to begin with praying that the king- 
dom of God may be advanced over all, and that mankind may 
be rendered as happy by doing his will, as the angels are in 
heaven. When we bow our knee to the common Father, let it 
be like affectionate members of his family, desiring the prospe- 
rity of all our brethren. In particular, the happiness of our 
friends and relations, of those whom we love, and by whom we 
are loved, ought then to be near our heart ; praying tliat the 
Almighty may be our Grod, and the God of our friends and fam- 
ily, for ever ; that he may watch over them, and bless them ; and 
may make us long happy in mutual comfort and affection. We 
ought to remember our benefactors before God, and pray for a 
return of divine blessings on their head. The distressed and 
afflicted ought to share our sympathy ; remembering them who 
suffer adversity as being ourselves in the body ; and shedding the 
friendly tear at the thought of human woe. Our enemies them- 
selves ought not to be forgotten in our prayers : in fine, our 
prayers ought (o be an exercise of extensive benevolence of 
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heart ; a solemn testimony offered up to the God of Love, of our 
kind and charitable affection to all men. 

But now, after what has been suggested concerning the pro- 
per subjects of prayer, I am aware that it may be said by some, 

To what purpose, is all this detail ? Do we propose, by our 

prayers, to give to the Supreme Being any new information, re- 
garding our situation, of which he is not possessed ? Does he not 
already know all our wants and distresses ; and will He not be 
prompted by his goodness and wisdom to do for us in such cir- 
cumstances, whatever is fit and proper to be done ? Do we ima- 
gine that by the importunity of our solicitations and requests. He 
can be prevailed upon to alter his purpose, or depart from his sys- 
tem in the government of the world, in order to gratifiy our desires. 
Such objections against the reasonableness of prayer, have been 
often urged with all the parade of scepticism. Though, on the first 
view, they may carry some appearance of speciousness, yet on a 
slight discussion they fall to the ground ; for they all rest on a 
mistaken idea of the nature and design of prayer. No man in his 
sober senses could ever believe that, by lifting his feeble voice to 
Heaven, he could convey to the ear of the almighty any new 
knowledge or information. None but the most ignorant could 
imagine, that, by his prayers he could raise any new emotions 
in the unchangeable Sovereign of the universe, and prevail upon 

him to alter his decrees in consequence of his request. The 

eflScacy of Prayer lies, not in working a change upon God, but 
in working a change upon ourselves; in begetting or impro- 
ving right dispositions of heart, and thereby making us fit 
subjects of the Divine mercy. It is not for the sake of our 
asking, that God grants the requests we perfer in prayer; 
but as our asking, with proper dispositions, produces that 
frame of mind which qualifies us to receive. Hence Pray- 
er has been appointed by God as an instrument for improving 
our nature, and is required on our part as a condition of re- 
ceiving his favours. Thus, when upon a certain occasion he 
had by his Prophet predicted and promised circumstances of 
prosperity to the Jewish nation, the Prophet was directed to 
add, Thussaith the LordOod^ I will yet for this be enquired of 

by the house of Israel to do it for them.* Is there any one 

who will say, that it is not incumbent on all rational creatures to 
feel their dependence on the God who has formed them, and to re- 
fer to him all the blessings which they either enjoy or hope to re- 
ceive ? Would not the want of such becoming sentiments be 
altogether unworthy and sinful ? And if they are such senti- 
ments as ought to be entertained, must it not be proper to ex« 

• EzekitI, XMvi. ^. 
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press them by words in prayer, and thereby to strengthen the 
impression of them on our minds ? 

But in truth there is no occasion for entering into any long 
discussion of argument in order to evince the reasonableness of 
Prayer. It is the natural dictate of the human heart. Though 
in the days of prosperity and ease it may, like other duties, have 
been neglected and forgotten, yet on ail great and trying occa- 
sions, men are prompted by an irresistible impulse to lift their 
eyes, and address their voice to Heaven. Who is there, for in- 
stance, that feeling himself cruelly oppressed by injustice and 
violence, without any prospect of procunng redress, can forbear 
appealing to a Power that rules above, and invoking Divine in- 
terposition to vindicate his innocence, and avenge his wrongs? 
Who that is standing by the death-bed of a beloved friend, of a 
spouse, a brother, or a son, and sees them struggling with the 
last agonies, but finds himself impelled to look up to Heaven, 
and to pray from the heart that where men can give no aid, God 
would in his mercy support the dying man ? Was there ever a 
sinner so hardened, that when he finds himself leaving the 
world, and standing on the brink of an unknown eternity, is not 
disposed with earnest and trembling voice to pray that God 
would forgive his errors, and receive in peace his departing spi- 
rit ? In such situations as these, man feels what he truly is, and 
speaks the native unadulterated language of the heart Ac- 
cordingly, throughout all ages and nations, the obligation to 
Prayer as a duty has been recognized, and its propriety has 
been felt. Over all the world, even among the most savaee 
tribes, temples have been built, worshippers have assembled in 
crowds ; and the wildest superstition has, by the various forms 
of homage which it adopted, borne testimony to this truth, that 
there is some God, to whom, as /Ae Hearer of Prayer, all flesh 
should come. 

In order that prayer may produce its proper efiect, there are 
certain qualifications necessarily belonging to it, which come next 
to be considered. 

One of the first and chief of these is seriousness, or an at- 
tentive and solemn frame of mind, in opposition to thoughts that 
wander, and to words that drop forth unmeaning from the lips* 
One would think it unnecessary to mention such a qualification 
to be requisite, when we are to be employed in so solemn an act 
as an immediate address to our Maker. Yet there is ground to 
apprehend, that an admonition of this nature is necessary to be 
given to many professed Christians. Men from their childhood 
have been so oft accustomed to repeat certain expressions, which 
they call, saying prayers, with little understanding, and less 
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attention to what they say, that the habit of it is apt to be con- 
tinued throughout life ; as if the mere uttering of words, or pre- 
senting themselves, at set times, in a certain posture before 
God, had some charm in it to attract the blessings of Heaven. 

My brethren, this is trifling with one of the most important 

exercises in which the human mind can be employed ; it is turn- 
ing devotion into childfish folly. Let us never forget that it i^ 
the heart which must pray. The heart may pray when no words 
are uttered. But if the heart be not engaged in Prayer, all the 
words we can utter are no better than rude offensive sounds in 
the ear of the Almighty. — Collect then thy mind within itself, 
before thou preferrest a single petition ; nay, before thou pro- 
nouncest the name of God in prayer. Be alone with him, and 
thine own soul ; under the same impression as if thou wert just 
about to appear before the judgment-seat of that God, to whom 
thou prayest 

To seriousness, we must join affection in prayer ; I mean that 
devotion of the heart which is inspired by gratitude and love, in 
distinction from forced prayer, or what is unwillingly preferred 
from servile fear, or mere regard to decency. We must come 
into the presence of God, as to a Father in Heaven ; not to a 
hard and oppressive master, to whom we are obliged to pay 
obeisance to prevent him from destroying us. Profound hu- 
mility is perfectly consistent with this affectionate spirit in pray- 
er. No presumptuous familiarity must enter into our addres- 
ses to God. We are enjoined to serve him with reverence and 
gqdlyfear. Our devotion will be most fervent and affectionate, 
when we entertain the humblest thoughts of ourselves, joined with 
the most exalted conceptions of that God to whom we pray. i?c- 
Tnember that God is in heaven, and thou art on earth ; there- 
fore let thy words be/ew* 

Faith is a qualification of prayer expressly required in Scrip- 
ture. He that prayeth, says the Apostle Jamqs, let hitn ask in 
faithj nothing waveringA — By feith in prayer, two things are 
meant ; iirst a general persuasion that God is a Being of infinite 
goodness and mercy ; to whom, therefore, the prayers of his crea- 
tures are not put up in vain. He that comet h unto God must be- 
lieve, not only that he is, but that he is a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek him. ;t without some belief of this kind, prayers 
were altogether superfluous. For who would send up supplica- 
tions to a God who was believed to be inaccessible to his crea- 
tures, and to have no regard to their circumstances and wants } 

At the same time, much ground we have to be conscious of 

our own unworthiness, and to tremble at the remembrance of it. 

* Eccles. V. 2. t James, if 6. t Heb. xi. 6. 
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when we address ourselves to Heaven ; and therefore, secondly, 
to pray in iiaiitb is, in the scripture sense of it, to pray in tne 
name of Christ ; that is, in the faith that it is through his merits 
and mediation only we can find acceptance with God. We ac* 
knowledge our guilt ; we disclaim all trust in our own righteous- 
ness ; ana implore grace from Grod on account of what his Son 
has done and suffered for us. This is the clear and express doc- 
trine of the New Testament We have boldness to enter into the 
holiest by the blood of Jesus, We have this new and living way 
which he hath consecrated for us within the veil. Having thus 
High Priest over the house of Gody let us draw near with a 
true heart in full assurance of faith.* 

Having thus pointed out the chief and most essential qualifi- 
cations of prayer, it remains that I lay some considerations be- 
fore you, to show the importance and advantages of it 

In the first place Prayer is one of the most powerful means 
of recalling our minds from the vanities of life to serious 
thoughts ; to a proper sense of God, and our duty ; and to all the 
high objects with which we are intimately connected as rational 
and immortal beings. Surrounded, as we are, with the objects 
and pleasures of the world ; busied with its avocations, and con- 
tinually immersed in its pursuits, man would become altogether 
the victim of sense, and a prey to its temptations, if there were 
not some stated occasions which brought him home to himself, 
and to the thoughts of another world. Prayer has a much more 
impressive effect for this purpose, than can be expected from 
simple meditation. An immediate and solemn addrrss to an 
omniscient Being, in whose presence we consider ourselves as 
then particularly sisted, tends to produce a higher degree of se- 
rious and awful recollection, than would arise from a mere so- 
liloquy of the mind with itself. In prayer, the soul approaches 
to the borders of an invisible world, and acts as a spirit holding 
intercourse with the Father of spirits. It drops for a time the 
remembrance of its earthly connections, to dwell among ever- 
lasting objects. Prayer, by this means, both composes and pu- 
rifies the heart ; it gives the soul its proper elevation towards 
God, and has a happy effect to counterwork the dangerous im- 
pressions made by the corruptions of the world around us. 

In the next place, Prayer is useful, not only as a corrective of 
our natural levity and forgetfulness of God, but as an actual 
exercise of the best affections of our nature, which are thereby 
confirmed and strengthened. As far as prayer is not a mere 
emission of empty words, but speaks as it ought to do, the lan^ 
guage of the heart, it is an assemblage of all the affections which 
constitute piety. It implies the highest sentiments of reverence 

• Ileb. X. 19—22. 
VOL. IT. M 
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and adoration of love and ^pratitude to God, of trust in his mer- 
cy, and of faith in our blessed Redeemer, all animating the heart 
Whatever nourishes such afifections as these in the soul, gives 
strength and support at the same time to active virtue ; and 

thereby prepares and assists us for every duty of life. ^With 

respect to ourselves, the view which prayer gives, of our necessi- 
ties and wants, of our sins and offences against God, and of the 
dangers which we have thereby incurred, produces becoming 
humility of mind. Prostrate before that Great Being whom we 
have so much ofifended, all the pride of man is laid in the dust 
He is impressed with a sense of what he truly is, and taught how 
far removed from what he ought to be. By the prayers he puts 
up for being assisted to repent of past follies, and to make im- 
provements for the future in virtue, the desire of virtue b cher- 
bhed, and the pursuit of it excited ; and if this desire after vir- 
tue which is expressed in prayer be genuine, it is a degree of 

goodness already in some measure begun within the heart 

Prayer is, at the same time, an exercise of benevolence towards 
men as well as of piety towards God ; when, as was before ob- 
served, not merely as individuals, but as members of the great 
family of God, we come before our heavenly Father, and ex- 
press our affectionate wishes for all our brethren. While 

prayer in this manner gives exertion to many of the highest parts 
of goodness, it is attended moreover with this great advantage, 
that it tends to fortify the worshipper in the practice of all his 
duties.- For it impresses him with a sense of God as the great 
friend and protector of righteousness in the world ; to whom, 
therefore, all righteous men may look up with confidence and 
hope ; whose strengthjs more than sufficient for their weakness ; 
whose gracious aid none that served him ever implored in vain. 
In the last place, Prayer is important, not only as a means of 
high improvement in religion, but as an instrument of conso- 
lation and relief under the distresses of life. How many situa- 
tions are found in the world, where men have no resource left to 
them but prayer to Grod ! How forlorn would the persecuted 
and afflicted, the sad and the sorrowful be, if even this last sanctu- 
ary were shut against them ; if they had no Protector in Heaven to 
whom they could look up in the hours of anguish ! — We all know 
what a relief it is to he able to unbosom our griefs to some friend 
whom we believe compassionate and kind, even though it^)e 
not in his power to give us any effectual aid. In our HeaVenly 
Father we can look up not only to one in whom compassions 
flow J who knows our frame y remembers we are dusty and pities 
us as a father pit ieth his children ; but to One whose arm is all- 
powerful, either to support us under our distress, or, if to his 

wisdom it seem meet, to relieve us altogether from it. Hence, 

« Prayer is so often the last retreat of the miserable. Where mea 
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can give them no aid, God is their present help. To him they 
can pour forth those secret griefs, which to men they sometimes 
cannot disclose. He hears these groans of the labouring heart, 
which no words can utter; and circumstances which would ex- 
pose our requests to be despised by the world, prevent not our 
prayers from finding acceptance with God. It is his character to 
hear the cry of the poor^ and to regard the prayer of the desti^ 
iute : He is the helper of them who have no help of man. 
Hence, prayer may be termed the Temple of Tranquillity to the 
unhappy : where their minds are soothed, and their cares and sor- 
rows are, for a time, hushed and forgotten. It may justly be said, 
, that there only, on this side of the grave, the wicked cease from 
troubling^ and the weary are are at rest. There, the prisoners 
rest together ; they hear no inore the voice of the oppressor, — 
The small and the great are there ; and the servant is free from 
his master* 

The reasonableness of prayer as a duty, and the advantages 
attending it, being such as I have now endeavoured briefly to set 
forth, there is no wonder that so many repeated recommenda- 
tions of it occur in the Sacred Writings ; and that we are enjoin- 
ed to he fervent in prayer, to be instant in prayer, nay, to pray 
without ceasingA — ^By such precepts I do not understand that 
we are bound to frequent repetitions of long and tedious prayers. 
Our Saviour, in his excellent discourse on this subjectit has suf- 
ficiently cautioned us against the hypocrisy of those who use vain 
repetitions J and think that they shall be heard from their much 
speaking. But besides the stated times of both public and pri- 
vate prayer, which we ought devoutly to observe, there is a ha- 
bit of devotion, in occasional elevations of the soul towards God, 
which highly deserves to be cultivated. A thousand occurrences 
which happen when we are engaged in the aflfairs of the world, 
and a thousand objects which present themselves to our view in 
the earth and the heavens when we are solitary and alone, may 
suggest matter of devout ejaculation towards God. By cherish- 
ing such a habit, we preserve on our minds the native spirit of 
prayer. We correct those evil dis(K)sitions which intercourse 
with the world is always apt to introduce ; we improve our con- 
templation of the objects which surround, us into an act of devo- 
tion ; and either from the crowded city, or the solitary field, can 
send up to heaven that homage of the heart, which is no less ac- 
ceptable to the Almighty, than if it arose in vocal form from the 
midst of the temple. In this sense I understand the injunction 
given io pray without ceasing, — And surely, my brethren, when 
we consider the hi^ value of those blessings for which we de- 
pend on Heaven, it must appear to every reflecting mind^ that 

• Job, iii. ir-^19. 1 1 Thess. v. 17, t Matlh. vi. 
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we cannot be too earnest in our supplications to obtain them. 
To what purpose tend all our present solicitude and care ; all the 
application x)f the thoughtful, and all the industry of the active 
and diligent ? Is it not in order to pass through life, contented, 
easy, and happy ? But can you pass through life with content- 
ment and happiness, unless you enjoy peace within, a good con- 
science, and a comfortable hope of a future existence ? Are not 
all these things directly and immediately the gifts of Grod, im- 
parted by him to the souls of men ? And can you expect to re- 
ceive such gifts, unless you confess your dependence on Him who 
bestows them, and implore them from that gracious Gtid^ vrbo 
giveth to all men Hberallj/, and upbraideth not ? 
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On the last judgment. 



For toe must all appear h^ore the judgment seat of Christy 
that every one may receive the things done in his hody^ ae- 
cording to that he hath donCy whether it be good or bad. — 2 
Corinthians, y. 10. 



THESE words present to our view the great event which 
is to determine the fate of all mankind. No article of christian 
fisiith is more clearly ascertained in Scripture, is of greater im- 
portance in itself, and more worthy to dwell upon our minds 
than this, of the final judgment of God. It adds solemnity to 
every part of religion ; it introduces an awful seriousness into 
our thoughts, by placing in the most striking light, ,^he close 
connection between our present behaviour and our everlasting 
happiness or misery. In the Gospel it is described with so many 
circumstances of awe and terror, as may, to many, render the 
consideration of this subject dark and disagreeable. But we 
must remember, that though religion be often employed to sooth 
and comfort the distressed, and diough this be one of its most 
salutary effects, yet this is not the only purpose to which it is 
to be applied by Ministers of the Gospel. In the midst of that 
levity and dissipation with which the world abounds, it is neces- 
sary to awaken the giddy and unthinking, by setting before 
them, in full, view, all the dangers they incur by their conduct 
— Knowing the terror qfthe Lord^ adds the Apostle, in the verse 
immediately following the text, we persuade men. — In treating 
of this subject, I shall, in the first place, state the arguments 
which reason affords for the belief of a judgment to come ; and 
shall next shew the improvements which we ought to make of 
the particular discoveries the Gospel hath made to us concern- 
ing it 
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I. By taking a view of the arguments which reason affords for 
the belief of a general judgment, our faith in the discoveries of 
the Gospel will receive confirmation, from discerning their con- 
sonance with the natural sentiments of the human heart 

In the first place, and as the foundation of all, 1 begin with 
observing, that there is in the nature of things a real and eter- 
nal difference between right and wrong, between a virtuous and 
immoral conduct ; a difference which all men discern of them- 
selves, and which leads them unavoidably to think of some ac- 
tions as deserving blame and punishment, and of others, as wor- 
thy of praise and reward. If all actions were conceived as in- 
different in their nature, no idea of justice and i*etribution would 
be found among wen ; they would not consider themselves as in 
any view accountable for their actions to any superior. But 
this is far from being the case. Every man feels himself umler 
a law ; the law of his being, which he cannot violate without 
being self-condemned. The most ignorant heathen knows and 
feels, that when he has committed an unjust or cruel action, he 
has committed a crime and deserves punishment Never was 
there a nation on the face of tlie earth, among whom there did 
not prevail a consciousness that, by inhumanity and fraud, they 
justly exposed themselves to the hatred of those around them, 
and to the displeasure of any secret invisible power that ruled 
the world. This, therefore, may be assumed as an incontro- 
Yertrble principle, that the difference of good and evil in actions, 
is not founded on arbitrary'- opinions or institutions, but in the na- 
ture of things, and the nature of man ; and accords' with the uni- 
versal sense of the human kind. This being the case, it is cer- 
tainly reasonable. 

In the second place, to think that the niler of the world will 
make sgme distiction among his creatures according to their 
actions ; and if this distinction be not made, or only imperfectly 
made in this life, there will be some future state of existence in 
which he wiU openly reward and punish. To suppose God to 
be a mere indifferent spectator of the conduct of his creatures, 
regarding with an equal eye the evil and the good, is in effect to 
annihilate his existence; as it contradicts every notion which 
mankind have entertained of a Supreme Being as just and good. 
It would represent him as inferior in character to many of his 
creatures on earth : as there is no man of tolerable virtue and 
humanity who is not shocked at the commission of atrocious 
crimes, and who docs not desire to see the guilty punished, the 

innocent protected, and the virtuous rewarded. If there exist 

at all a God who governs the world, (and what nation has hot 
acknowledged him to exist ?) as a governor he undoubtedly will 
act; and as such, will, somewhere, and at some period or other^ 
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reward and punish, according as his creatures obey, or violate, 
that law which he originally implanted in their hearU. — Whether 
this be completely done in the present world, is not a point that 
requires Ions; discussion. The experience of all ag^es has shown, 
that pain and pleasure, prosperity and adversity, are not at present 
distributed by Providence exactly according to the measure of 
men's probity and worth, but are apparently scattered with a pro- 
miscuous hand. Hence the ancient complaint, that all things 
come alike to all men ; that there is one event to the righteous 
and the wicked; that to poverty and disappointment the right- 
eous are often left, whWe the tabernacles o/ robbers prosper.^— ^ 
An inference from hence might at first view arise, not favourable 
to the doctrine we now support ; but we have to observe. 

In the third place, that although full retribution be not as yet 
made to the good and to the evil, yet plain marks appear of a 
government already begim and carried on by God in the uni- 
verse, though not fully completed ; marks of his favouring and 
taking part with virtue, and of his providing punishments for 
vice. This observation deserves to be particularly attended to, 

as it is one of the chief arguments for a future judgment. In 

the present system of things, had the righteous been uniformly 
happy, and the wicked at all times miserable, future judgment 
might have appeared unnecessary, as justice had already taken 
place. On the other hand, had no distinction whatever taken 
place in the present system between the righteous and the wick- 
ed as to happiness and misery, there might have been ground to 
suspect that, smce universal disorder at present prevailed, dis- 
order would ever continue, and never be rectified by any future 
judgment. But neither of these suppositions is foundeld in fact. 
The present state of the moral world is neither a state of com- 
plete justice and order, nor of absolute disorder, but a state pf 
order and justice begun and carried to a certain length, thoogh 
left as yet imperfect— Observe, my brethren, that, in the whole 
structure and constitution of things, God hath shown himself to 
be favourable to virtue, and inimical to vice and guilt He hath 
made a fixed provision for happiness to virtue by the powerful 
recommendation which it carries to universal esteem and love; 
by the manifold benefits which it procures to society ; by the 
health, peace and comfort of mind which it brings to the virtuous 
man. At the same time, from the crimes of the wicked, a mul- 
titude of miseries is made infallibly to spring ; loss of character 
and esteem, and of confidence and regard in society ; health al- 
ways impaired by vice; and all comfortable enjoyment of life 
dist»irbed« by an uneasy companion, which the sinner carries 
about with him in his own conscience, upbraiding him for his 
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crimes, and threatCDing him with the displeasure of the Al- 
mighty. 

These are not things of casual or accidental occurrence, but of 
universal experience, taking their rise from the constitution of 
our nature, and from the fixed laws which regulate human events. 
They show us what the direct tendency of virtue and vice is ap- 
pointed by Providence to be ; and if this tendency be not, in 
every instance, carried into effect, owing to circumstances, which 
i>eiong to our present state of probation and dis4*ipline, yet such an 
established natural tendency carries a sufficient intimation of the 
will and pleasure of our Creator. 

We see his throne already set for judgment. By his begin- 
ning in this world both to reward and to punish, we clearly be- 
hold him acting as a governor and a judge, and are led to pros^nos- 
ticate what course he will hereafter hold. By the constitution of 
things which he has fixed here, he has as plainly signified that 
he favours the virtuous, and is displeased with the wicked, as if 
he had declared it to us by a voice from the clouds. — Although 
the present state of mankind requires that the just should some- 
times suffer, and the sinner be allowed to prosper, the strongest 
presumption still remains that there is a period to come, when 
God wiH complete his righteous government, by making the one 
fully blest, and rendering the other as miserable as they deserve 
to be ; especially as we can observe, 

In the fourth place, that a satisfactory account may be given 
why judgment is at present postponed, and complete retribution 
not made, either to the good or bad. We are to take notice, that 
even among men, the wisdom and justice of government do not 
consist in immediately rewarding and punishing on every occa- 
sion, but in exercising those acts of government publicly, at such 
times, and with such circumstances as may have the most jjow- 
erful effect for the benefit of society. A similar consideration 
perfectly accounts for tlie full execution of justice being delayed 
by God in this world ; for rewards and punishments being only 
begun here, but left unfinished. Were they completed in this 
world to their full extent, all the purposes of a state of trial and 
discipline would be defeated. No room would be left for exer- 
cise and improvement to the good in many virtues, if they never 
were to undergo any trials ; if they felt full reward immediately 
conferred onf every righteous action they performed, and saw the 
wicked instantly cut off, as soon as a crime was committed. For 
salutary discipline, therefore, to the good, in order to improve 
their virtues ; and from patience to the bad, in order to give them 
room for repentance ; it was fit and wise that final judgment 
should at present be postponed. Divine justice stands for a 
while as behind the veil, and leaves men a full scope to act ac- 
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cording to their different dispositions, that their real characters 
may be fully displayed ; the fidelity of the upright be tried and 

proved, and the obstinately wicked left without excuse. The 

delay of Judgment, therefore, and the seeming inequality that 
now takes pkce in the ways of Providence, is so far from form- 
ing any ground of suspicion that judgment will never come, that, 
on the contrary, it is an argument of the wisdom of the Divine 
government, and necessarily enters into the plans it is now carry- 
ing forward. 

Such are the presumptions which reason furnishes for render- 
ing it more than probable that, at the conclusion of human things, 
God will render to every one according to his works. They may 
serve to strengthen our faith ; but on mere reasonings our fiiidi 
vests not God in his mercy has given us surer light in an arti- 
cle of so great importance. To the consideration, therefore, of 
the discoveries which the gospel of Christ hath made to us, we 
now proceed. 

II. You all know how often we are assured in the New Tes- 
tament, that God hath appointed a day in which he unU judge 
the world in righteousness; a day and an hour which no man 
knoweth, bht which is fixed in the counsels of Heaven. In tne Sa- 
cred Writinpa very particular account is given us of the whole 
procedure of that solemn day, accompanied with all assemblage 
of circumstances of the most awful and terrific nature. The 
scene is such as forbids all attempts to heighten, or even to do it 
justice by human description. Beneath such a subject all ima- 
gination sinks. The efforts of the declaimer or the poet are here 
alike in vain.  W e are informed that the Last Day shall be 
ushered in by signs in the sun^ and signs in the moon and stars ; 
upon the earthy distress of nations unth perplexity ; the sea and 
the waves roaring ; men^s hfiorts failing themforfear^ and for 
looking after the things which are coming on the earthy for the 
powers of Heaven shall be shaken. The sound of a trumpet shall 
be heardy at which the dead shcM rise out of their graves. Tfie 
sign of the Son of Man shall appear. He shall come in a eloui 
with power and great glory y and all the holy Angels with hin. Ji 
great white throne shall be set ^ and he shall sit thereon in his glory* 
Before IRmshaU be gathered all nations. Books shall be opened^ 
and the dead shall be judged out of the things which are found 
written in the books. He shall separate the righteous from the 
wicked as a shepherd divideth the sheep from the goats ; and he 
shall set the righteous on his right handy and the wicked oth his 
left f Then shall he say to them on his right hand, Come^ ye bka- 
sed of my Fat her y inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world. To them on his left hand he shall 
say Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire prepare 
td for the devil and his angels ; and these shall go into 
vof,. II. vis 
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lasting punishment y but the righteous into life eternal* — ^Whe- 
ther every one of the circumstances, here set forth, is to be under- 
stood in a strictly literal sense, or with some measure of mystical 
and allegorical interpretation, it is not easy to determine, nor is it 
essential for us to know. Regard must be had to the figurative 
atyle frequently employed by the sacred writers, of which we find 
90 many examples in the prophetical writings and the Book of 
Reveianons, wherein those spiritual divine things which are above 
our conception, are set forth under such representations of sen- 
sible objects and appearances as are most calculated to strike and 
impress our minds. The circumstance, for instance, of books be- 
ing opened before the judge, as containing a register of every 
man's actions, and of the dead being judged from what had been 
written in those books,- is plainly a metaphorical allusion to what 
is practised among men ; designed merely to convey the strong- 
est impression of God's strict and accurate observation of the 
minutest particulars of men's behaviour on earth. It is sufficient 
lor us to be satisfied, that whatever tremendous grandeur may 
attend the judgment of the Last Day, it will be conducted in such 
t manner as shall be perfectly suitable to the perfections of the 
Almighty. Resting on such facts as are plainly and explicit- 
ly levealed on this subject, let us consider, 

In the first place, the Person who is to act as a Judge, even 
the eternal Son of God. We must all, says the text, appear be- 
fore the judgment-seat of Christ. This is repeated in many pas- 
sages of the New Testament. The day of judgment is termed 
the day of the Sun ofMan^ The Father , we are told^'ui^^M n^ 
many but hath committed all judgment totheSonA — ^This con- 
stitution of Providence is, in many respects, wise, fit, and gra- 
cious. It was highly proper that He who once, in the cause of 
God and mankind, stood as a criminal before impious judges on 
earth, should be thus signally vindicated and honour^, by ap- 
pearing in the illustrious character of the Judge of all the earth. 
It was fit that the character of Judge and Sovereign should be 
made known, as added to the other characters he bore, of Priest 
and Prophet, in order to give weight and authority to all his 
precepts, from the awful consideration that on our obedience tp 

him depends our everlasting (ate. ^But the most striking and 

important circumstance in this appointment of providence is tiw 
assurance which it afibrds us of the perfect equity of this final 
Judgment. For here we behold a Judge who is taken, as wq 
may say, from among ourselves. He dwelt among us on earthy 
and did not disdain to call us bremren. He knows experiment 
tally what human passions and human frailties are; and what 

• 'Luke, xxi. 35. Daniel, Wi. 9. Matth. xkt. 31. f '<»hnt ▼• & 
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the Apostle to the Hebrews says of him as a Priest, may be as 
Xully applied to him as a judge. We have not a judge who canr 
not be touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; but one who 
was in all points tempted like as we are^ yet without sin. The 
infinite majesty of the Supreme Beine: is an object at all times 
overwhelming to the mind. In the situation of a Judge particu- 
larly, it might fill us with dismay. But in die Person of our bless- 
ed Redeemer, that majesty b placed in a milder light The at- 
tribute of mercy comes forward in so conspicuous a manner as to 
allay the dread we would otherwise entertain. To the obstinate 
and hardened sinner, the judgment of our Saviour may indeed 
justly occasion terror. Well may they be afraid of appearing 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, who have scorned and despised 
him and his religion. But to the pious and the humble, no con- 
sideration can carry more comfort than that they are to appear ia 
judgment before him who so loved the human race as to die for 
them ; and from whom, therefore, may be expected every favour- 
able allowance which their case will admit — ^From the contemr 
plation of the Judge, let us. 

In the second place, turn our thoughts towards the persons 
who are to be judged. These, we are again and again inform* 
ed, shall be all mankind ; both the quick and the dead ; thos^ 
who shall then be found upon the earth ; and all the past gene- 
rations who have finished their course, and been long ago ga- 
thered unto their fathers. fFe must ally says the text, appear 
b^ore thejudgmmt-seat of Christ. — ^No privilege shall exempt 
the great, no obscurity shelter the low, from the judgment of God. 
All the frivolous distinctions which fashion and vanity had in- 
troduced among men, shall at that day be annihilated. No lon- 
ger shall we then appear under the personated characters of high 
and low, of rich and poor. — Under the simple characters of men 
and subjects of God, we shall be brought forth to be Judged ac- 
cording to our works. In the one great distinction of good and 
bad, of righteous or wicked, all other distinctions shall thenbe> 
eternally lost. Let the foresight of this humble the pride of the 
ostentatious and the great Thou who now carriest thy head 
so high, shalt, upon the same footing with thy lowest dependent, 
stand before the tribunal of the Almighty. Thou who now op- 
pressest thy weak brother with impunity, shalt then tremble for 
thine own safety as much, perhaps more, than he. For there ia 

no respect of persons with God, ^The Last Day is justly stiled 

the day of the revelation qf the secrets of all hearts. Stripped 
of all disguise, the character of every man shall be imveiled to 
public view. Then shall the false finend be detected, the con- 
cealed slanderer be exposed, the secret adulterer, the treacher- 
ous enemy, the hypocritical pretender, be all brought to light 
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-—What ^ check should the thoughts of this discovery give to 
the arts of disstnulatiou and falsehood ? What avails it thee, 
Wiseman of the world ! to pass for a short time with bir colours 
before the eye of men, if by the eye of God thou art already dis- 
covered, and shalt, at last, be discovered to the view of all maiir 
kind ? If now thou art so solicitous to conceal thy real character 
from the world, and canst not bear that the designs and intrigues 
which have passed through thy mind in the course of but one day 
should be all made known, dost thou not tremble at the thought 
of the whole machinations of thy life being brought forth and 

proclaimed before assembled men and angels? ^At this great 

day too, when secret vice is made known in order to be punish- 
ed, secret virtue shall be disclosed and rewarded. The humble 
good man, who passed unnoticed through the obscurity of private 
life ; whose days, if not marked by any splendid deeds were en- 
nobled by virtuous actions, shall then be singled out from the 
crowd, and brought forward as the friend of Gvod and Heaven. — 
The anguish of the wicked, upon the discovery and comparison 
of the life of such a person with their own, is thus beautifully de- 
scribed by one of the Apocryphal writers ; This was he wham 
we had sometimes in derision^ and a proverb of reproach. We 
fools accounted his life madness ^ and his end to be without ho- 
nour. Now he is numbered among the Children qf God, and 
his lot is among the saints. But u^e wearied ourselves in the 
way of destruction,. What hath pride profit ted us I Or what 
good hath riches with our vaunting brought us? Jill those things 
are parsed away like a shadow, and as n post that hasted by. 
But the righteous live forevermore. Their reward also is udth 

the Lord; and the care qf them tvith the most High,"* ^From 

this view of the persons who are to appear before the judgment- 
seat of Christ, let us. 

In the thirtl place, go on to the consideration of the things 
for which they are to be judged. These, we are told in the text, 
are all the things done in the oody, whether they be good or bad. 
—This is the constant tenor of Scripture, that men are to be judg- 
ed according to their actions. It is not said that men are to be 
^nally judged according to their principles or belief, but accord- 
ing to their works. This does not lead to any conclusion that 
principles or belief are not essential in forming a character.^- 
Without good principles it cannot be expected there can be any 
regular tenor of good actions. But actions are the test of pMnci- 
ples. Whatever we may pretend as to our belief, it is the strain 
of our actions that must shew whether our principles have been 
good or oad ; and supposing them ever so good, whether we have 

* Wisdom of Solomon, v. 3—15. 
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allowed them to exert a proper influence on our conduct The con- 
stant doctrine of the Gospel is, by their fruits ye shall know 
thttn. Not every one that saith unto me^ Lordy Lordy but he 
that doeth the will of my Father shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven* Of all the actions we have done, it is represented that, 
in the day of judgment, strict^ examination shall be taken. Not 
our public conduct only, and what we reckon the momentous parts 
of our life, but the indulgence ofour private pleasures, the amuse- 
ments of our secret thoughts and idle hotirs, shall be brought in- 
to account. According to that emblematical representation given 
in the Gospel, which I before mentioned as an expressive figure, 
there is an invisible pen always writing over our heads, and mak- 
ing an exact register of all the transactions of our life. How 

careful and circumspect ought this to render us over every part 
of our behaviour ? If any of our actions were of a transient and 
fugitive nature ; if they were to die with us, and to be forgotten 
as soon as we are gone, there might be some excuse for a loose 
and inconsiderate conduct But we know the case to be widely 
different ; and that what we are doing now, we do for eternity. 
None of our actions perish and are forgotten. — ^They will all ac- 
company us to the tribunal of God. They will there testify, 
either for or against us ; and, however much we might wish to 
disclaim some of them, they may be considered as lifting up their 
voices and saying, ^^ We are thine, for thou hast done us ; we are 
*^ thy works, and we will follow thee !" 

It will now be said, if so severe a scrutiny must be undergone 
for all we have done «nd thought, who shall be able to stand 
before God in Judgment ? — How far from innocence shall the 
best of us be found at that day ? — ^The thought is undoubtedly alar- 
ming. But let us not despond ; we are assured, tfiere is forgive- 
ness with Ood^ that he may be feared. He is not extreme to 
mark iniquity ; for he knows our frame j and remembers we 
are dust. Powerful is the atonement of our blessed Redeemer to 
procure pardon for the greatest sinner who has been penitent — 
We have all reason to believe, that, amidst numberless infirmi- 
ties which attend humanity, what the ereat Judge will chiefly re- 
rd« is the habitual prevailing turn of our heart and life ; how 
we have been actuated by a sincere desire to do our duty. 
This we know for certain, that all the measures of this judgment 
shaiy|e conducted with most perfect equity. God will not exact 
frinH^ man what he had never given him. He will judge him 
accoramg to the d^ree of light ttiat was aflbrded him, according 
to the means of knowledge and improvement that were put into 
bb bands. Hence many a virtuous heathen shall be preferred 

* Msttb, Tu. 21. 
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before many mere professors of Christian faith. TTiey shall come 
from the east and the ivestj the north and the south, and sit 
dawn in the kingdom of God ; when the children of the kingdom 
are cast out.* For as the Apostle to the Romans has taught us, 
they who sinned tvithout the law, that is, without the knowledge 
of the written law, shall perish, shall be judged without the law; 
for when the Gentiles which have not the law, do, by nature^ 
the things contained in the law, these having not the law, are 

a law unto themselvesA In the account given by our Lord of 

the procedure of the last judgment, in the 25th chapter of the gos- 
pel of Matthew, particular stress is laid upon works of benefi- 
cence and mercy ; on the hungry being fed, the naked being 
clothed, and the sick being visited by the righteous. But though,^ 
in that parable, no virtues of any other kind are particularized, 
we are certainly not to infer any exclusion of other parts of duty ; 
of piety, justice, temf>erance, and purity; as requisite to the cha- 
racter of the man, who, at the Last Day, will be accepted by God. 
The scope of the parable was to impress that covetous and sel- 
fish nation of the Jews, to whom the parable was addressed, with 
a deep sense of the importance of those virtues in which they 
were remarkably deficient, and which are in themselves so essen- 
tial ; compassion and humanity to their brethren. — It now only 
remains. 

In the last place, to fix our attention on that final definitive 
sentence which is to close the whole procedure of the Last 
Day, and to terminate forever the hopes and fears of the human 
race. The righteous are by the Great Judge called to eter- 
nal life and happiness, and the wicked appointed to go into 
everlasting punishment. — Into those future habitations of the 
good and the bad, it is not ours to penetrate. All that we know is, 
that after the Judge hath pronounced the righteous to be the bles- 
sed of his Father, they shall be caught up in the clouds to meet 
the Lord in the air, and so they shall be ever with the Lord;X 
received into mansions where all the inhabitants shall be blest ; 
but where we are taught there shall be different degrees of exalt- 
ation and felicity, according to the advancement which men had 
made in holiness and virtue : one glory of the sun, and another 
glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars, and one 
star differing from another in glory, ^ On the misery prepared 
for the reprobate it would be shocking to dwell, and in jflhlgh 
degree improperand presumptuous in us to descant on ih^^ftee 
and duration of those punishments which infinite justice and wis* 
dom may see cause to inflict on the incurable wicked* The whole 

• Luke xii 29 Mattb. viii. 11. f ^^^ >> l^- H- 
t Tbesu. iv. 17. % 1 Corinth, xv. 41. 
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creat scheme of Providence being now completed, and its ways 
fully justified to all rational beings, well may universal accla- 
mations of praise arise from all the heavenly hosts ; Halklttfah 
to him that sitteth an the throne j and to the Lam bqfOod^for 
ever and ever I Great and marvellous are all thy fvorksj Lord 
God •Almighty ; just and true are all thy ways, thou King of 

Saints / ^This earth, which had been so long the theatre of 

human actions and human glory, having now accomplished the 
purpose for which, as a temporary structure, it was erected, shall, 
at this consumation of things, finally disappear from the universe. 
— The heavens shall pass away with a great noise ; the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat ; the earth and the works that are 
therein shall be burnt up ;* and its place shall know it no more ! 
Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter ; Fear God and 
keep his commandments^ for this is the whole of man ; the whole 
of his duty, his interest, and his happines. It is the road to a 
comfortable life, to a peaceful death, to a happy eternity. For 
God, addeth the wise man, shall bring every work into judgment y 
with every secret thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil, 
— jLiet the prospect of this judgment so dwell on our minds as to 
produce that degree of seriousness, which, in this vain and 
changing world becomes us as Christians, becomes us as men. 
If it be our care, to preserve a good conscience, and to do the 
things that are right, that judgment will not be to us an object 
of dismay. On the contrary, amidst the many discouragements 
which our virtuous endeavours meet with at present, it will be 
a comfort to think that verily there is a just God to judge the 
earth, who shall in the end make all crooked things straight, and 
fuU^ recompense his servants for the hardships they may now 
8u£fer by persevering in the path of integrity. — ^This is the season, 
not of reaping, but of sowing; not of rest and enjoyment, but of 
labour and combat You are now running the race / hereafter you 
shall receive the prize. You are now approving your fidelity, 
in the midst of trials ; at the Last Day you shall receive the crowo 
of the faithful. Be patient, ther^ore, establish your hearts i 
for^the coming qfthe Lord draweth nigh. The Judge is at 
hand; and Ins reward is with him. 
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